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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 

N( )'n:s o\ T k anslukratiox 
/ owel Sound'i 

* .1 lias th(‘ sound of a in ‘ woman ' 

• a lias the sound of in Mathoi.’ 

o has tlie ^o^vcl-sound in ‘giey/ 

I has l}u‘ sound of / in ‘pin ' 
i has the sound of / in ‘])oli('e. 
o has tlie sound of o in ‘ hone, 
u lias the sound c>f // in ^ hull 
u has the sound of// in ‘flute, 
ai has the \owel-.soiind in ‘ mine ’ 
au has the \owel-soiind in ‘house 

It should 1 k‘ Slated that no attempt has hc'en made to distinjjjuish 
between the long and short soumls of i- and o m the Dravidian 
langiuiges, which jiossess the vowel-sounds in ^ het ' and ‘ hot ' in 
addition to those given ahovc*. Nor has it heeii thought neccssar\ 
to mark \oweIs as long in r.ises when- mistake's m jironurK'iation 
wert‘ n(M likelv to lie made 


Most Indian languages have diffeient forms lor a numher of eon 
sonants, siK'h as /, r, c've., marked in scientific works hy the use 
o( dots or italif's As the Fairopean ear distinguishes these* with 
(liHieult)' in ordinary jironuneiation, it has been ('onsideied undesii 
able tf) embarrass the reader with them ; and only two notes are 
required. In the fust place, the Arabic /% a strong guttural, has 
been represented by k instead of //, whif'h is often used. Secondly, 
It shoukl be remarked that aspirated (xinsonants are common ; and, 
in ])articular, dh and th (except in Ihirma) never have the sound of 
/// in ‘this’ OP-‘ thin,' hut should be pronounced as in ‘ woodhouse ’ 
and ‘ boathook.’ 
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Burmese Words 

Kiirniese and sonic of the languai'Cs on tlic frontier of ('hina ha\V 
the following special sounds 

aw has the vowel-sound in ‘iaw/ 
o and II are pronounced as in German. 

gy is pronounced almost like j in ‘jewel.’ 

ky is pronounced almost like ch in ‘church.' 

th is pronounced in some rases as in ‘this,’ in some c'ases as in 
‘thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the force of uw. Thus, ynva and 
are disyllables, pronounced as if written i7/7£Vi' and pnwc. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian w'ords the aci'cnt 
or stress is distiibuted almost equally on each syllabic, in Ihirnll'se 
there is a tendeiK'y to throw special stress on the last syllable. 

iicucral 

The names of some places-—e.g. ('alcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore -have oblaitied a iiopular fixity of sj)clling, while special 
forms have been offu iall) presciibed for others. Names of persons 
are often spell and pronounced differenth in different parts of India ; 
but the variations have been made as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, espe('ially where a pniticular spelling has been 
generally adopted in Laiglish books. 

Nc'itks on Moni-0, Pkk’ks, Wick.ht.s and Mkasurks 

As the ('iirreiK) of India is based uj)on tlu* lupee, all statements 
with regard to money thnxighout the Gauitecr ha\e necessarily been 
expressed in lupecs, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold value of 
the rLi])ee (containing 165 giains of imn* silver) was ajiproximatel) 
equal to 2.s'., 01 one-tenth ol a £ ; and for that period it is eas\ to 
convert lupccs into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 
= £100). Hut after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silvei as 
compared w ith gold throughout the w'orld, there ('ame a seiious and 
|)rogressiv(‘ fall m the exchange, until at on(' tunc th(‘ gold value of 
the rupee dropped as knv as \s. In order to provide' a remedy ff)i 
the heavv loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made m ICngland, and also to relieve fon'ign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unfore.seen fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in 1893 to close 
the mints to the free cahnage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee by restricting the ('irculation. d'he intention was to raise 
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.the exchange ^alue of the rupee to is. 4^., and then inlroduee a gold 
standard (though not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
This policy has been completely successful. From 1899 
wards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
fiiictiiations, at Ihe pro])o.sed rate of is 4I : a/id consequently since 
that date three rupees have been etiuivaleiit to two rupees before 1873. 
f'oF the inteiinediate period, between 1873 and J899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt an\ fixed sterling \alue for a constantly changing 
rupee, but since 1899, desired to coinert rupees into sterling, 

not only must the final eipher be struck off (as before 1873), but 
ulso one-third must bo subtracted from the result. 'Thus Rs. 1,000 
= £100 —-J- = (about) £67. 

Anothei inattcr in connexion with the expression of mone) state 
ineiits in terms of rupees lequires to be t xplained. 'I'he method of 
numerical notation m India diffeis fiom that which prevails through 
ou^ Kuroj)e. Large numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou 
sands and millions, bill in lakhs and (roies. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). (.'onsetpiently, accord 

mg to the ext'hange Viilue of the lupee, a lakh of ruj)ees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equixalent ol £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
ef[uivalent of (about) £0,667 after iSno ; whik a ciore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) ma\ similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 befoie 1873, and as the eqiiixalent ol (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finall), it should be mentioned ihtil the lupee is divided into 
i() annas, a fiaction tommonly used fur many purpo.ses by both 
natives and lCuro[)cans J'he anna was formerly reckoned as >¥■ ■■ 
It may now be consideied as exaetl) I'orresponding to 'Khe 

tinna is again subdiNided into 12 jiies. 

The vaiious sn stems ol weights useil m India combine uniformit) 
of .scale with immense variations in the weight of units. '^I'he .scale 
used generalh throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
IVIadras and Bombay, ina) be thus e\])iessed : one nuiund = 40 seers • 
one seer 16 ( hiltaks or So tolas. 'Die actual weight of a .seer 
varies greatly from District to Distikt, and even from village t(i 
villagt* ; but m the standard .system llu* tola is j8o grains Tro\ 
(the exac t weight of the rupee), and the .seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., 
and the maund 82-28 lb. This standard is used m (/lu ial reports 
and throughout the 

Jw calculating ictail jirices, tlie universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. I'hus, w^hen jirices 
c hange, what varies is not the amount t)f money to be paid foi the 
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same quanlit), l)iil the (juaiitity to he obtained for the same amoijnt* 
of money. In other words, prices in India are (juantity prices, not, 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes ii[), this of course 
means that the [)rice has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an linglish reader. It may, howe\er, be mentioned that quantity 
prices arc not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many groceries can be bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly .sold at a var)ing numbei for the; shilling. 
If it be desired to ('onverl quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without ha\ing recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted—based 
iij)on the assum])tions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at i.r. 4^/.: r seer per rupee = (ab(ait) 

lb. for 2s .; 2 seers ])er ru})ee = (about) 6 lb. for 2 a. ; and so on. 

'rhe name of the unit for sipiare measurement in India generaflly 
IS the which varies greatly m different iiarts of the coiintr). 

but areas have alwa)s been exjiressed throughout the either 

in s«juarc miles or in m'res. 
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Central Provinces.—A Province under a Chief Commissioner, or 
Local Administration, situated in the centie of the peninsula, and 
comprising a large portion of the broad b(‘lt of hill and plateau country 
which separates the plains of Hindustan from the Deccan'. The 
Province lies between 17° 47' and 24° 27' N. and between 75° 57' and 
84'^ 24' K. Its shape from north-west to south-east approximates to that 
of a rectangle, broader at the lower than at the upi)er extremity. The 
extreme length from north to south is 500 miles and the breadth from 
east to west also about 500 miles, while the area is 113,281 S(|uare miles, 
of which 82,093 British territory and the remainder held by Peudatory 
chiefs. I'he Province is bounded on the north and north-west by the 
C’entral India States, and along a small strip of Saugor District by 
the United i^rovinccs; on the west by the States of HhoiKll and Indore, 
and by the Khandesh District of Bombay; on the south by Berar, 
the Ni/am’s Dominions, and large zamindari estates of the Madras 
Presidency ; and on the east by the last, and by the Tributary States 
ol Bengal. 'Phe C'entral Provinces are thus enclosed on nearly every 
side by Native States, and are cut off geographically from other British 
Provinces. 


The Province may be divided from north-A\est to 
three tracts of upland, alternating with two of plain 
country. In the north-west the Districts of Saugor 
and Damoh lie on the Vindhyan or Millwa ])lateau, 


south-east 

Physical 

aspects. 


into 


the southern face of which rises almost sheer from the valley of 


^ Since Octdbc'i i, 1903, Ikrar has been adminislcied by the Phief Conimishionc r of 
the ('ential Provinces. Put except where the contraiy is expressly staled, this article 
treats of the Central Provinces without Berar. In i(;o5 the gientcr part of Samhalpiu 
Distiict, togethei with the five !hcudatory States of Bainia, Raiiakhol, Sonpur, I’atna, 
and Kalahandl, were transferred to Bengal, while the five Peudatory .States of Chang 
Bhakai, Korea, Surguja, Udaijnir, and Jashpur were transfeiicd fioin Bengal to the 
Centr.al Provinces. The statistics of aica and population ha\e hceii altered to show 
the effect of these trartsfers, but the other statistics contained in this article are for the 
area of the Central TVovinces as it stood 111 1903-4 before the liansfers. 
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the Narbada. The general elevation of this plateau varies from i,Sop* 
to 2,000 feet. The highest part is that immediately overhanging^ 
the Narbada, and the general slope is to the north, the rivers of^this 
area being tributaries of the Jumna and Ganges. "J'he surface of the 
country is undulating, and broken by frequent low hills covered with 
a growth of poor and stunted forest. Another division consists of 
the long and narrow valley of the Narbada, walled in by the Vindhyan 
and vSatpura Hills to the north and south, and extending for a length of 
about 200 miles from Jubbulpore to Handia, with an average width 
of twenty miles. The valley is situated to the south of the river, and 
is formed of deej) alluvial deposits of extreme richness, excellently 
suited to the growth of wheat. Lofty and spreading wa/ii/d-ireeh stud 
the ])lain ,* and its surface is scoured by the numerous and rapid streams 
which, pouring down from the Satpura Hills during the rainy season, 
have cut for themselves a passage to the Narbada through the soft soil. 
South of the valley the Satpura range or third division stretches across * 
the Province, in the shaj)e of a large triangle, its base or eastern face 
extending for loo miles from Amarkantak to the SaletekrI hills in 
llalaghat, and its sides running westward for about 400 miles, and 
gradually approaching each other till they terminate in two parallel 
ridges which bound on either side the narrow valley of the Tapti river 
in NiniJir. 11 ie greater i)art consists of an elevated j)lateau, in some 
parts merely a rugged mass of hills hurled together by volcanic action, 
in others a succession of bare stony ridges and narrow fertile valleys, in 
which the soil has been deposited by drainage. Steep slopes lead up 
to the summit of the plateau from the plain country on the north and 
south, which are traversed in all directions by narrow deep ravines, 
hollowed out by the action of the streams and rivers, and c'overed 
throughout their extent with forest. The general elevation of the 
plateau is 2,000 feet, but several of the peaks rise to 3,500 and a few to 
more than 4,000 feet. 'J'he vSat])uras form the watershed of the plains 
lying north and south of them ; and some of the more important rivers 
of the Province, the Narbada, Tapti, Wardha, and ^\’ainganga, rise in 
these hills. Extending along the southern and eastern faces of the 
Satpura range lies the fourth geographical division, the plain of Nagpur, 
Chhattisgarh, and Sambalpur. It is broken in two places by strips of 
hilly country which run from the Satjmras in the north to the ranges 
enclosing it on the south, and is thus divided into three tracts present¬ 
ing some dissimilar features. The Nagpur plain, drained by the Wardha 
and "W^ainganga, contains towards the west the shallow black soil in 
which autumn crops, like cotton and the large millet, jotvdr, which do 
not require excessive moisture, can be successfully cultivated. This 
area, mainly comprised in the valley of the Wardha river, is the great 
cotton-growing tract of the Province, and at present the most wealthy. 
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The eastern half of the Nagpur plain, situated in the valley of the 
Wifinganga, possesses a heavier rainfall and is mainly a rice-growing 
•tradt. Its distinctive feature is marked by the numerous tanks which 
have been constructed for the irrigation of rice, and which have caused 
it to receive the name of the Make country’ of Nagpur, To the east of 
the Nagpur plain, separated from it by a belt of hilly country, lies the 
gre«at plain of Chhattisgarh, comprising the open country of Raipur and 
Bilaspur Districts, and forming the upper basin of the Mahanadi river, 
'rhe Mahanadi flows through the southern portion of the plain, skirting 
the hills which border it to the south, while its great tributary the 
Seonath brings to it the drainage of Raipur. Along the north the Satpura 
range overlooks the low country, the surface of which is an expanse of 
small embanked rice-fields, sometimes fifty to an acre, separated by 
ridges of uncultivable gra\eL Except for these undulations the level 
of thfj plain is generally unbroken; and over large areas there are few 
trees other than the mango groves adjoining the more important of the 
frequent clusters of mud-roofed huts which form a (dihattisgarh village. 
To the east of ('hhatlisgarh lies the plain which forms the middle basin 
of the Mahanadi, comprising Sambalpur District and the States of 
Sonpur, Patna, and Kalahandih South of these level tracts lies another 
expanse of hill and plateau, comprised in the zaminddri estate of Chanda 
and the Chhattisgarh Division, and the Bastar and Ranker Feudatory 
chiefships, nearly touching the Satpuras on the north, and running south 
and east till in Kalahandi it merges into the Eastern Ghats. This vast 
area, covering about 24,000 square miles, the greater part of which is 
dense forest with precipitous mountains and ravines, which formerly 
rendered it impervious to Hindu invasion or immigration, producing 
only on isolated stretches of cultivable land the poorest rains crops, 
and sparsely peopled by primitive Gonds and other forest tribes, was 
probably until a comparatively short time ago the wildest and least 
known part of the whole peninsula. In recent years it has been opened 
up in all directions by good roads, constructed under Government 
supervision from the funds of the estates through which they pass. 

With the exception of the small Vindhyan plateau, the rivers of 
which flow north to Hindustan, and the narrow valley of the Tapti in 
Nimar, practically the whole of the Central Provinces lies in the catch¬ 
ment basin of three rivers—the Narbadii, the Godavari, and the 
Mahanadi. The Godavari itself, however, only skirts the south¬ 
western border of Chanda District for a short distance; and it is to its 
tributaries, the Pranhita, formed by the junction of the Warda and 
Wainganga, and the Indravati and other rivers from Bastar, that the 
important position of this river in the drainage system of the Province 

^ This area, conii:)rising Sambalpur District and five adjoining Feudatory States, 
was transferred to Bengal in 1905. 
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is due. Of the rivers a larger proportion of whose course lies in th^ * 
Province, the Narbada, Mahanadi, Wardha, and Wainganga are *the 
chief, all of these having a length of some hundreds of miles withiA its 
limits. U'hey resemble each other in that their sources and the greater 
part of their catchment basins lie at a considerable elevation above the 
sea; and owing to the rapid fall of level, they have cut for themselves 
deep beds many feet below the surface of the country which they drain. 
In the rainy season they \)ccome swift torrents ; but when dry weather 
sets in they rapidly dwindle to a chain of stagnant j)ools, connected by 
an insignificant streamlet trickling over masses of rock or meandering 
through broad wastes of sand. 

Though the scenery is on too small a S('ale to compare in sublimity 
with that of the Himalayas, it is on the othei hand as far removed from 
the monotony of th(' jdains of Hindustan, d'he recurring contrast of 
woodland and tillage and the alternation of hill and valley, wooR and 
river, cannot but be grateful to eyes hitigiied by the sameness of dusty 
Indian plains. In the Naibada valley during the pleasant winter 
months the eye may range over miles of green corn land, bu^ken by 
low black boundary iidgcs or twisting footpaths. 'I'he hori/on is 
bounded on eithei side by hill ranges which seem to rise abruptly from 
the plain ; but on coming nearer to them, the heavy gieen of their 
slopes is found to be divided from the softer huc‘s of the young wheat 
by broad belts of gravelly soil, carpeted with short sward and dotted 
with noble trees, recalling the appearance of an English park. On the 
Satpuras, the high and abru[)t hills clothed from summit to base with 
forest, and seamed by the deep courses of the streams, up whic'h the 
roads tw'ist and turn, disclosing to the traveller here and there a glimpse 
of the cultivated plain stretching far beneath him, and the plateau wuth 
its rolling steppes of basalt alternating with little valleys cultivated like 
gardens—present a v^aricty of scenery not less attractive, but except at 
one pericxl of the year the velvety freshness of an English landscape is 
wanting. During the hot month.s, the plains lying baked and scorched 
by the dry heat are as lifeless as a moor under a black fro.st. liven in 
the winter, though the wheabgrow'ing tiacls retain their freshness of 
ai)pearance, the rice-fields cjuickly harden into an expanse of bare 
yellow stub[)le. but with the breaking of the monsoon all is changed. 
'I'he abundant growth of vegetation, m an atmosphere like a hothouse, 
is so rapid as almost to be imagined perceptible ; and the new^ foliage, 
clothed in the softest tints of green and glittering with rain-drops, 
covers the whole surface of a country v\’hich a month earlier seemed 
little better than an arid desert. Nor is the aspect less beautiful in 
September, wdien, from some such point as the hill overlooking the 
Mahanadi at Sambalpur, can be seen miles of continuous fields heavy 
with irrigated rice, the ripening ears of dark green or light yellow 
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changing in hue with the passing shadows of the clouds, while in the 
^background wooded hills covered with darker coloured foliage fringe 
the horizon, and in the clear atmosphere of this season appear to be 
less than half their real distance away. 

The tortuous gorge of white marble through which the Narbada 
winds with a deep silent course is now well known to Indian tourists, 
but*many spots hidden away in corners of'little-traveiled Districts arc 
as well worthy of a visit. At Amarkantak, where the eastern hills 
reach their ('ulminating ])oint in a country so rugged and difficult that 
until fifty years ago scan'ely a single European traveller had visited it, 
the sources of the sacred Narbada are guarded by a little colony of 
priests who have reared their temples amid the solitary forests ; west¬ 
wards the caves and wild gorges of th(‘ Mahadeo hills are sanctified 
and made the goal of pilgrims, as the scene where Siva formerly made 
himself manifest to his worshippers. I’he group of temples at Muktagiri 
in Hctul, though selected by I^crgusson as a type of Jain architix'ture, 
owe their reputation rather to their j)i('ttires(}ue jiosition in a wooded 
valli'y at the foot of a waterfall, than to any special degree of art or 
taste dis[)layed in their construction. And many similar instances 
(ould be given. 

’ 'rhe six geological formations occurring in the (^entral Provinces 
may be arranged in the following older: Alluvium, the Deccan trap, 
the (londw'ana system, the Vindhyan system, the Transition system, 
and the (Jneissic system. 'Fhe valley of the Narbada from Jubbulpore 
to Harda is a great alluvial flat, chiefl) composed of a stiff reddish, 
yellowish, or brownish clay, with intercalated bands of sand and gravel. 
'Fhe thickness of the ('lay seddom exceeds loo feet, but a boring made 
near (ladarwara attained a depth of 4(^1 feet without reac'hing the 
fiase of the alluvial detiosils. The deposits have yielded fossils ('on- 
sisting of shells and the bones of both extini't and existing animals, 
such as the eleiihant, rhinoceros, and hippojiolamus. d'hc only trace 
of man hitherto found in them consists of a chipped stone scrajXT or 
hatcliet made of Vindliyan (juart/ite, unearthed eight miK‘s north of 
Cladarwara. 

The basaltic or voh'anic nx'ks known as the Dixcan trai) cover a 
large area in the Central Provinces, oc'ciiyiying the gr(.*ater portiem of 
the Distric'ts of Saugor, Jubbulj^ore, Mandla, Sconi, Chhmdwara, 
Nimar, Nagpur, and Wardha. They are horizontally stratified; and, 
between layers (jf the igneous rock, sedimentary beds containing 
numerous fresh-water fossils arc found, showing that betw'ecn the suc- 
('essive lava-fl(jws suflicient c[)ochs of time elapsed to allow life to 
appear again on the surface, d’ke region covered by the volcanic 
rocks consists usujilly of undulating plains, divided from each other by 
^ From a note by Mr. Bose 0' the Geological Survey. 
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flat-topped ranges of hills. The hill-sides are marked by conspicupus* 
terraces, due to the outcrop of the harder basaltic strata, or of those^ 
beds which best resist the disintegrating influences of exposure. Dis¬ 
tinguishing features of the trap area are the prevalence of long grass 
and the paucity of large trees, and the circumstance that almost all 
bushes and trees are deciduous. The black cotton soil found through¬ 
out this tract is believed to have been formed by the denudatioft of 
basalt rock, combined with the deposit of vegetable matter. 

The Gondwana system corresponds to the marine older and middle 
mesozoic, and perhaps the upper palaeozoic formations of other coun¬ 
tries, and is chiefly c()m])osed of sandstones and shales, which appear 
to have been deposited in fresh water and probably by rivers. As a 
general rule, these rocks occupy basin-shaped depressions in the older 
formations, which sometimes correspond to the existing river valleys. 
Remains of animals are rare, and the few which have hitherto been 
found belong chiefly to the lower vertebrate classes of reptiles, amphi¬ 
bians, and fishes. Plant remains arc more common, and cvidem'c 
of several successive floras has been detected. The main areas of 
Gondwana rocks in the Central Provinces are in the Satpura range, in 
the basin of the Godavari in Nagpur, Wardha, and Chanda Districts, 
and in the Ihlaspur zamhidaris and some of the feudatory States, 
'fhe formation is divided into the Upper and Lower Gondwanas, 
according to the character of the fossils found in them; and t‘ach of 
these is further subdivided into groups, several of which occur in the 
Central Provinces, but cannot be separately described. 1 'he sandstone 
of the Pac’hmarhi hills belongs to the Mahadco group of Upper 
(Lmdwanas. "J'he rocks consist chiefly of beds of coarse sandstone 
and conglomerate, marked witli ferruginous bands and attaining a 
thickness of 10,000 feet. The sandstones form high ranges of hills and 
often weather into vertical scarps of great height, making conspicuous 
(diffs in the forest, and ('ontrasting strongly with tht‘ black precipices of 
the Deccan trap and the rounded irregular masses of the more granitoid 
nietamorphic rocks. Scarcely any fossils have been found in tht'sc rocks. 
'To the (iondv\ana formation also belongs the Parakar group of the 
Dnmuda series, which furnishes the coal found in Korba, the dawa 
valley, Mohfiani, and the ^Vardha valley. 

Next in jioint of age is the Vindhyan series, which consists prin¬ 
cipally of sandstones, shales, and limestones, and is divided into the 
Upper and Lower Vindhyans. 'J'he Upper Vindhyan rocks in Saugor 
and Damoh are composed of hard red masses of sandstone, with 
alternations of shale, d'here is only one important band of limestone. 
Extensive stretches of Lower Vindhyan rocks (X'cur in Raipur, PiLdspur, 
and Pastar; they arc composed of quartzitic sandstone, sut)crimposed 
by blue or purple limestone and shale. The Vindhyan rocks have not 
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yielded any authenticated fossils, but it is improbable that their deposi¬ 
tion'was anterior to the existence of life. 

* The transition or sub-metamorphic formation is believed to be some¬ 
what earlier than the Lower Vindhyans. Rocks belonging to this 
system, consisting of quartzite, hornstone breccia, and limestone, occur 
in the western portion of Hoshangabad near Handia and on the Moran 
river# Low hills of cherty limestone and breccia are also seen in 
Narsinghpur, and some strata are exposed in Jubbul[)ore. Transition 
rocks underlying the surface strata cover a large area in the Districts of 
Mandla, Bhandara, Bfilaghat, Raipur, and Ihlaspiir. 

(meissic or metamorphic rocks, the oldest known formation, cover 
large portions of the plateau Districts, and in the Nagpur and Chhattls- 
garh plains underlie the more recent formations. 

^ Where not under cultivation, the Central Provinces are characterized 
by a •deciduous, sometimes scrubby forest, often mixed with heavy 
woody climbers. In the extreme south-east is a belt of moist evergreen 
forest. 'Fcak {'lectona ^ra^idis) is found over most of the area, while sdl 
(Shorca rohusta) disappears in the western 1 )istricts. Sdj {Tcrminalta 
iomentosa) and hljdsdl (Pieroi'arpus Marsi/pa/m) are the trees next in 
importance. The principal bamboo is Dcndrocalamus strictus. The 
tendh or ebony {Diospyros tomentosa\ Indian redwood {Soymida febri- 
or satin-wood (Chloroxylon Swi€tenia\ shisham or rosewood 
{Dalbcti^ia Sissoo)^ and kumdr {Gmelina arbojxa) yield ornamental 
timbers. Tfni or red cedar {Cedrela Toona) is found wild and is also 
cultivated. Sandal-wood {Sanfalu/n album) is not indigenous, but one 
or two small plantations have been started in Covernment forests. The 
semur or cotton-tree {Bombax malabaricum) is common, the cotton 
surrounding the seeds being used to stuff quilts and cushions. The 
harrd {Termiua/ia Chebu/a) yields the myrabolams of commerce. 
Among trees conspicuous for their beautiful flowers may be mentioned 
the ama/fds [Cassia Fistula), with long pendulous racemes of bright 
yellow resembling the laluirnum; the j^^aui^al [Cochlospermum Goshy- 
pium), growing on the driest and stoniest slopes with large yellow 
flowers ; the kacJuidr [Bauhinia variegaia), with large blossoms of four 
white petals and one pink or variegated ; and the dhdk or palds (Bulea 
frondosa), a very common and useful tree in both the forests and the 
oi)en country, remarkable for its brilliant scarlet orange inflorescence 
appearing when the tree is quite leafless. Other trees with conspicuous 
flowers are the siris {Albiczia Lcbbek), with gieenish-yellow flowers, much 
cultivated in avenues and gardens; the graceful haldu {Adina cordifolia), 
with yellow blooms; the shrub sihdru or harsmghdr [Nyclanthes Arbor- 
tristis), with fragrant yellowish-white flowers used for garlands; the 

^ From notes bjt* the Director of the i^otaii cal .Survey, and Mr. Lowrie of the 
Foiest department. 
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kusiuuh {Schleichera irijuga\ with bright red leaves and flowers, appear¬ 
ing in the hot season ; the iinsa {Ou<e,einia dalhergioides)^ with trifoliate 
leaves and pale rose-coloured flowers; and the shrub dhTwi ( IVoodfdrdih 
Jl(ml)unda\ with red flowers. Flowering hcrbac'eous j)lants are few, and 
the most brilliant shows are found on the trees. Among small trees or 
shrubs growing in scrub jungle may be mentioned the achar or chironjl 
{Buchanania latifolia)^ the graceful aofda {Phyllatilhus Emblicd)^ the 
dhaniuu {Grewia vcsiita)^ and species o[ Zisy/>hus, Eh/eggea, Gardenia, 
C(7nsu7j and Wightia. Among (Tcepers the large maul {Bauhinia 
ZW/Z//), whose leaves aie used for plates, and the Buiea superha, with 
leaves and flowers resembling the palas^ are perhaps the best known. 

Of trees growing in the oj^en ccnintry the most important and hand¬ 
some is the mahua {Jiassia laiifohd) with lofty spreading foliage, while 
the commonest is the babul (Acacia arabica), which specially affec'ts 
black cotton soils ; others are the reunja (Acacia Icucophloea\ X\\^gular 
(Ficus glomerafa)^ the haraiij (Bmigamiaylabrd)^ and the bludcar (Cordia * 
Afyxa)y with some of the trees already mentionc'd. 'Frees jilanted in the 
neighbourhood of villages aie the fruit-bearing mango (Maugifera 
iudica), jdmuu (Eugenia Jambolaud)^ tamarind ( Tumarindus indica)^ 
wild plum (Zizyphus/u/uba)y and Zw 7 /or \\ood-a])j)le (Ferouia JGephan- 
tum)y with the sacred banyan (Ficuis indica)^ pipal (Ficus re/ix/asa)y bcl 
(Ai'Ne AlarmcloP)^ and uim (Melia Auidirachia). 'I'he bastard date- 
palm (Jhocuix sylveslns) is common in some localities, growing along 
the banks of streams, while the palmyra palm (Borassus flabellijer) is 
also found in the south. 

The best gia/iiig grasses are the well-known darbh or dub (Cyuodou 
datlylou) sa('red to Ganesh, which is scarce on black soils; kel ox hai/a 
(Audropoji^a/i aunulaius ); musydl (Jseilema JViyhtii) ; dhadhdra (Iseileuia 
/a.\um), the last two being sweet-scented when freshl) cut; i^unand or 
guuherl (Au/his/ina scaude/Ls), the high grass growing on the Faihar 
plateau ; and husal (Pollinia ari^en/ea), an excellent fodder grass when 
young. Among other grasses may be mentioned babel or blnlbar (Pol- 
lima eriopoda), used locally for rope-making and now largely emjiloyed 
in the maiuifaetiiie of paper; bharrii (So/yhuui ha/epeuse), from which 
reed-]lens are made ; the hhaskhas grass (Aininpoi^on squarro^us) and 
the well-known spear-giass (A/idropoyou coulortus ): Audropo^ou Schocn- 
aiithin, w^hich vic'lds the aromatit. rusa oil, kaus {Sacchat'um spoula/ieum), 
the glass whi( h is sLK'h an enemy to the wheat cultivator, and Panicum 
Cniyie^alliy growing round tanks and called the gift of (iod, as its seeds 
are gathered and eaten by tlie poorer classes. 

’Owing to the extent of its forests, the Trovince jiossesses a com- 
jiaratively rich variety of wild animals. 'I'he wild eleiihant is now found 

^ From notes by Di Quinn, Ma)oi Sutherland I.M.S., Colonel Toyndcr, J.M.S , 
and Mr. Lowiie and Mr. Dunbai-lirandcr o’’the Forest dejiartment. 
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only in one or two of the eastern Feudatory States. The wild buffalo 
frecjuents th(i forests of the eastern and southern Districts, where the 
^aiiffall is heavy and swam])s and marshes abound. In the rains he is 
an occasional visitor as far ^^est as Mandla. The bison (Bos ji^ai/ras) 
is found in the east and south, and also on the Satpura Hills, preferring 
usually the higher summits and steep slo})es. He is the largest ox in 
the^vorld, but does not attain to so great a size in the Central Provinces 
as in Purma. Lions have long been extinct, but it is recorded that 
a s|)ecimen was shot in Saugor in 1851. Tigers and the large and 
small varieties of leopard oc('ur all over the Province, while the hunting 
le()])ard {Cynacliirus julmtus) is found in some localities, but is very 
s('arce. 'J’he Indian or sloth bear {Melursus ursinus) is common, and the 
wolf is found in small numbers in some Districts. J*acks of wild dogs 
infest the forests and arc very dc'structive to game. Wild hog are very 
numet'ous in both forests and o])en country, d'he principal deer arc the 
sambar (6V/tvas unicolor) and c/zZA?/or spotted di'er {Cc7Tus axis), which 
haunt all the forests, the latter ho\NC\er only in the proximity of water. 
The bdr(rsin^:^ba 01 swamp deer (CV;7v/.v dimiuccli) is found in the sal 
forests of Mandla and the eastern Distrids, those of the west being 
probably too diy foi it. 'J'he hog deer {Census pordnus) is stated to be 
found in the eastern Districts, but this recjiiires ('onfirmation ; and the 
rib-faced or barking-deer {Cen^ulus munijac) and the mouse deer 
{Trai^ulus ineniinna) are conijiaratively common, the last animal how¬ 
ever not being a true deer. Of antelopes, the nlly;ai or ‘blue bull’ is 
found everywhere and the four-horned anteloj)e {Tiracerus qual 
ricornis) haunts scrub jungle, heids of ‘black buc'k’ roam across the 
black-soil jilains of the tra[) country , clnnkara or ‘ra\in(‘ deei ’ fre([Uent 
rocky and wastt* ground in small parties. 

Among game-biids the lollowing may be mentioned, though the list 
is by no means exhaustive d'he great Indian bustard is met in the 
open country in small numbeis, and the lesser floric'an is common in 
the northern Districts. Peafowl and led and giey jungle-fowl aic 
numerous, esjiecially in bamboo forests, and the brown and painted 
spur fowl are found throughout the Province, the former in large 
numbers. Several vaiieties of plover, ])ainted and comnmn sand- 
grouse, painted and grey paitiidge, and the black partridge in Saugor, 
the large grey (|uail, bush (piail, ram (piail, and button (juail, the blue 
io('k and gieen pigeon, and the imjierial pigeon in the south of Chanda 
are the other principal land game-birds. Of water-birds, flocks of 
demoiselle crane frecpicnt the vicinity of rivers in the cold season. 
Duck are numerous on the tanks of the rice Districts, and snipe in the 
marshy ground surrounding them. 'Phe grey and the bar-headed goose 
visit the northern I )istricts in small numbers in the cold season, while 
the 7 iuktd or black-backed goose is indigenous. The principal varieties of 
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immigrant ducks are the shoveller, mallard, gadwall, and pintail, thq 
red-crested, red-headed, and white-eyed pochards, the tufted or golden¬ 
eye, the smew or white-headed merganser, the widgeon, which is some¬ 
what rare, and the common teal and blue-winged or garganey teal, while 
the bronze-capped teal is reported from Danioh. The ruddy sheldrake 
or Brahmani and spot-billed duck and the whistling and cotton teal are 
indigenous. The pintail, fantail, jack, and painted snipe are all fairly 
common, the last being indigenous. 

The principal river fish are the mahseer {Barbus tor), the c/iilwd {Chela 
argentea)^ the Indian trout {Barilius bo/a), the gunch {Bagarius yar- 
rellii), the Carnatic carp {Barbus carnaticus), the Indian gudgeon 
{Gotis gyuris), and the fresh-water shark {Wallago attu), which is 
common in both rivers and tanks. Of fish found jirincipally in tanks 
the rohu {Laheo rohita), the kalbans {Labeo ca/basu), the murrel {Ophio- 
cephalus siriatus and gachua), and the olive carj) {Barbus chrysipoma) 
arc the most important. 

As regards climate the Districts of the Central J’rovinces fall into two 
main divisions. Saugor and Damoh on iheVindhyan plateau, Jubbul- 
f)ore at the head of the Narbada valley, and Maiidla, SeonT, Betul, and 
Chhindwara on the Satpura uplands enjoy a distinctly lower average . 
temperature than the rest of the Province. This difference is jiartly to 
be attributed to the greater elevation of these Districts, and also in the 
case of Saugor, Damoh, and Jubbulpore to the fact that they receive 
the westerly winds which l)lo\v across Northern India during most of 
the dry season, but which do not conu' south of the Satpura range, 
'faking Nagpur and Jubbul[)ore as typic'al examples, the mean differ¬ 
ence of temperature in favour of the latter reac'hes a maximum of 7*^ 
during januar}, February, and March. It falls to 6^ in Decemiiei, 

5° in November, 4° in Ajinl and October, and in May, while during 
the foul months of the monsoon the variation is onl} about a degree, 
'fhe main difference betw'cen the climates of the two places is in the 
cold season, when jubbulpore has a considerably lower temperature, 
while in the summer the heat docs not become fiptiressive until the 
middle of April, or a month later than in Nagpur. Jubbulpore and the 
Vindhyan and Satpura Districts all expeiicncc slight frosts w'hich some¬ 
times do considcralile damage to the spring crops, but ice is seldom 
seen except in the interior of Maiidlaand occasionally in other Districts 
of the Satpura jilateau. Excluding those already mentioned, the climate 
of the remaining eleven Districts does not differ materially from that of 
Nagpur, except that Narsinghpur and lloshangabad in the Narbada 
valley enjoy a low'cr temperature in the wdnter months, as they parti¬ 
cipate in the cold winds w^hich are prevalent north of the Satpura range. 
The Chhattisgarh Districts are very slightly cooler than Nagpur. The 
mean temperature at Nagpur in January is 70®, vaiying between 83® and 
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5^®; in May 96®, varying between T09® and 82°; and in July 82°, vary- 
W t^tween 88'' and 75° When the rains have properly set in, the 
wean temperature falls by 14° and the fact that this season is not 
unpleasantly hot constitutes the great advantage of the climate. The 
variation in temperature is much lower during the rains than at any 
other season. The maximum shade temperature recorded in the Central 
Provtnces is 119° at Chanda, and the minimum 30® at Pachmarhi. 

'JI1C annual rainfall of the Province averages 47 inches, varying from 
32 inches in Nimar to 62 in Balaghat. Pachmarhi with 77 inches is 
the station having the highest record. The mean for ("handa, Phan- 
dara, Balaghat, and the three ('hhattlsgarh Districts, where rice is the 
])rincipal crop, is 55 inches. Mandla, Damoh, and the three Narbada 
valley Districts receive 50 inches or more, and the other Districts 
undergo inches. Of the annual Provincial total, 34 inches are received 
during the months of June, July, and August, more than to inches 
during September and October, and about 3 inches in the other seven 
months. Tiie bulk of the rainfill is rec'eived from the Arabian Sea 
('Lirrent of the south-west monsoon, but cyclonic storms advancing from 
the Buy of Bengal also give rain to the rice Districts in the east. The 
normal date of the breaking of the monsoon in the Central Provinces 
is June 10, while the rainfall caused by the advance of the south-west 
monsoon usually ceases in the second or third week of October. 
During November and December isolated falls arc received from the 
retreating current of the south ivest monsoon, but these are usually 
lighter in the Central Provinces than in Northern India. In January 
and J'^ebruary slight storms may ot'cur advancing from the north-wxsst, 
and are sornew^hat more fretpient in the north than in the south of the 
I’rovincc. Any ram which may be received during tlie hot-season 
months is as a rule due to purely local ('onditions, masses of hot air 
being raised by the a('tion of the w ind to a sufficient height to firoduce 
condensation. About an imh of rain only is, as a rule, received during 
the hot season. During the last 3b ) cars tin‘ average rainfall of the 
Province has five times been below 40 inches, but the harvests are 
dejiendent rather on a favourable distribution than on the total amount 
received. Plailstorms sometimes occur in the cold-season months, 
particularly in the nortliein Districts. 

Over great part of the Central Piovinees the dawn of the epoch of 
authentic history may b(’ jilaced at a jieriod not much more than three 
centuries ago. To the ])cople of Northern India it History 
w'as known as Gondwiina, an imevplored ('oiintry of 
inaccessible mountains and inijienetrable forests, inhabited by the 
savage tribes of Oonds from wdiom it took its name. The Musalman 
e\])editions organized for the invasion of the Deccan thus ordinarily 
left the forests of Gondwana to the east, and traversed the Narbada 
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valley through the pass commanded by the famous hill fort of Asirgarb. 
J 5 ut (londwana was not entirely outside the range of adventuroiis 
exj)loration in the early heroic ages of Hinduism. 'I'hc Ramayana 
represents Riima as traversing the forest of 1 )andaka, extending from 
the Jumna to the Clodavari, on his way to the hermitage of Sutikshna 
at Ramtek near Nagpur. In the course of centuries a number of 
Rajput principalities were established, and a considerable portion of the 
open country w'as subjected to their authority. Our knowledge of 
these IS mainly derived from coins, a few^ inscriptions on copper or 
stone, the ruins of some ancient cities, and iiK'idental statements in 
the liallads of RajJiul annalists. The existence of one of Asoka’s rock 
edu'ts at Rujinath in J iihbiiljiore proves that his empire embraced this 
liorlion of the ( cntral Provinces. Tnscrijitions at Eran in Saugor 
District in the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. show that Kran and the 
surrounding country were iiK'ludcd in the dominions of the great^lupta 
dynasty of M a(,a1)Ha, and shortly after fell under the rule of the White 
llun 'I'oramana IVom certain inscriptions found in Seoni and the 
Ajant.i ('aves, it has been concluded that tlu' Vakiitaka dynasty was 
ruling over the Sat[)ura [ilatcau and tlie Nagpur plain from the third 
('entury a.d., the name of the jierhaps semi-mytln’cal hero who founded 
it being given as \dndhyasakti. The capital of these princes is 
suptiosed to lane been at Bhandak in ('handa, in ancient times a con- 
siderable town. A portion of tlie Nagpur plain, ('ompiising Nagpur and 
l\'ai(Jha Districts, belonged to the old Hindu kingdom of Vidarbha 
(Berar), which was in existence during the second ('cntury n. (\ ; and 
these Districts subseciuentl) passed siKxessively to the Andhra dynasty 
of the Telugu country (\. d. 113) and the Rashti.ikiita Rajputs of the 
De('('an (v. d. 750-1087). In the north of the ProviiK'c the Kalachuri 
or (/hedi dynasty of Haihaya Rajjaits ruled over the iqiper valley of 
the Narbada, with their capital at Tripura or Karanbel, where the 
villagii of'Tc'war now' stands near |ubbul[)ore. They used a special 
eta in dating their inscriptions, wdnch points to the establishment of 
their power in the third century a. d. ; but nothing is known of the line 
before the ninth century, and it is last referred to in an inst ription 
dated iiSi. hVom tlie ninth to the twellth centuries Saugor and 
Damoh w'ere probably included in the teiritories of the Chandel 
Rajput princes of Mahoua. At about the same period the present 
fortress of Asirgarh was held by Chaiihan Rajputs, d'he Baramara 
kingdom of Maiava may have extended over the western part of the 
Narbada valley between the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries ; 
and an inscription found at Nagpur and dated 1104-5 shows that at 
least one Paramara king, Lakshman Deva, ini'liided the Nagpur plain 
within the circle of his dominions. In (lihattisgarh another Haihaya 
Rajjiut dynasty, perhaps akin to the rulers of Chedi, established itself 
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at Ratanpur, and extended its authority over the greater part of the 
territory included in the present Districts of Raipur and Bilaspur. 

Tlie inscriptions carry us down to the eleventh or twelfth century, 
after which there is a blank until the rise of the Gond powers in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth. 'J'he earliest (iond kingdom to emerge into 
prominence was that of Kherla near Betfil. It first appears in 1398, 
when* Narsingh Rai, Raja of Kherla, is said by Firishta to have had 
great wealth and power, being jiossessed of all the hills of Gondwana 
and other countries. He took part in the wars between the Bahmani 
kings and those ofMalwaand Khandesh. His territories were finally 
invaded by Tloshang Shah, king of Malwa, and Narsingh Rai was 
defeated and slain at the head of an army of 50,000 men, a large booty, 
including eighty-four elcjihants, falling to the victors. In the sixteenth 
century Sangrani Sfih, the forty-seventh Raja of the Gond line of Garha- 
Mandfe, issuing from the Mandla highlands, extended his dominion 
* over fifty-two ^^arhs or districts, compnsing Saug()r, Damoh, and 
possibly Bhopal, the Narbada ^alley, and Mandla and Sconi on the 
Satjnira highlands. 'The Mandla dynasty is believed to have com¬ 
menced about A.i). 664 w’ith the accession of Jiidho Rai, a Rajput 
adventurer, who entered the service of an old Gond (‘hicftain, married 
his daughter, and succeeded him on the throne. But it remained 
a petty local chiefship until Sangram Sfili’s ac'cession in 1480. About 
twx) hundred years after Sangram Sah s time, Bakht lUiland, the 
chief of a Gond j)rin('i])ality wdth its head-quarters at Dc;ogarh in 
Ghhindwara, proceeded to Delhi, and ajijireciating the advantages of 
the ('ivili/ation which he there witnessed determined to set about the 
development of his owai territories, d’o this end he invited Hindu 
artificers and husbandmen to settle in the plain (oiintry and founded 
the (’it) of Nagj)ur, t(j w hii'h his su('C(‘ssor removed the cajfital. The 
Deogarh kingdom extended over the modern Districts of Betfil, 
Chhindwiira, r^Jagpur, and jiortions of Seoni, Bhandara, and Balaghat. 
In the south of the Province the walled town of Chanda was the seat 
of another dynasty which also ('ame into prominence in the sixteenth 
('cntury, w^hen one of its princes, Babaji Balliil Shah, is stated to liave 
visited Delhi and to have held the position of an independent princ'e 
whth an army of 1,000 cavaliy and 40,000 infantry. 'I'he Chanda 
territories included most of that District and a poition at least of Berar, 
as their device of a winged lion has been found on the w’alls of 
(iaw’Ilgarh, a strcmghold w’hich controlled these lowdands. d’hus f(jr 
a certain period the simultaneous dominion of the three houses of 
Garha-Mandla, Deogarh, and Chanda united almost the w’hole of 
Gondwana under the sway of aboriginal princes. Their subjection to 
the Mughal cmpero|:swas scaicelymore than nominal. Though Garha 
w’as included in the lists of Akbar’s possessions as a subdivision of 
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his Sfihah of Malwa, its chiefs were practically so far from the ken 
of the Mughal court that, except on occasions of disputed succession 
or other difficulties, their history runs in a channel of its own, unaffecteVi 
by the imperial policy. And the princes of Chanda and Deogarh, 
after their first submission to Delhi, seem to have been practically even 
more independent than their northern neighbour. 

Muhammadan conquest penetrated, however, to the north-western 
portion of the l^rovince during the reign of Sangram SalVs successor, 
whose widow Durgavati was defeated and'killed by a Mughal general 
in 1564. A Suhah was established at Handifi, which included the 
western part of IIcjshangfdKid; Saugor, Damoh, and llhopal were also 
occui)ied during the sixteenth century, and a fort and garrison were 
maintained at Dhfunoni in the north of Saugor. Nimar formed no part 
of Gondwana, and had for the two preceding ('cnturies been included in 
the haruki kingdom of Khandesh, when in 1600 Akbar captufed the 
fortress of Asirgarh frojn the last of the Fariiki kings and annexed ' 
Khandesh. At a later i)criod when ilerar also had become a Mughal 
province, Ashti and Paunar in Wardha and Kherla in Betiil were the 
head-quarters of Muhammadan officers during the reign of Jahangir. 
The Mughal einpiie included theieforc a strij) along the western border of 
the J^rovince, while the centre wxis occupied by the Gond kingdoms, and 
in Chhattlsgarh the old Haihaivansi Rajput dynasty remained in power. 

'J'he outlying territories of the Gond Kajas seem to have been 
distributed among feudatory chiefs, paying a trifling revenue, but bound 
to attend upon the prince at his capital, with a stipulated number of 
troops, wiienever their services were reijuired. The princes, like the 
people, w'ere of an easy, unambitious disjjosition, rarely seeking foreign 
('on(]uests after their first establishment, and anxious only to stave off 
by concessions the evil day of dissolution. Under their uneventful 
sway, the country over wiiich they ruled prosj)ered, wiiilc with a liberal 
policy they invited Hindu immigrants from the north, and entrusted to 
them the reclamation of the rich land in the Narbada valley and Nagpur 
plain. The group of semi-barbaric chieftains and their retainers, who 
constituted the fighting strength of a Gond state, possessed only an 
insignificant powxT of resistance to anything apiiroaching the character 
of an organized force, i'hc existence of the Muhammadan empire 
probably contributed to their stability, the Mughal from his distant 
court at Agra being content with obtaining from the lords of these 
rugged hills the nominal submission which was sufficient to prevent any 
break in the continuity of his vast dominions. But wffien on the ruins 
of the empire arose the predatory Maratha and Iffindela powers who 
knew’ no such forbearance, while at the same time the increased wealth 
of the country had made it worth coveting, the Gonds succumbed almost 
w’ithout a struggle. 
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» During the seventeenth century Chhatarsal, the well-known Bundela 
;yLaji)ut chief, wrested a part of the Vindhyan plateau and the Narbada 
valley from the Mandla territories, only himself to lose them shortly 
afterwards to a stronger power. 'I'he first invasion of Bundclkhand by 
the forces of the Peshwa look place in 1733, and two years afterwards 
coniinenced the rule of the Maratha Pandits of Saugor. In 1742 the 
Peshfwa advanced to Mandla and exacted the tribute of chauth or one- 
fourth of the revenue, amounting to four lakhs of rupees. From this 
time the Mandla kingdom lay at the mercy of the Marathas, by whom 
it was finally extinguished in 1781 after a duration of three centuries 
from the time of Sangram Sah. The fall of the Deogarh and Chanda 
kingdoms was even more rapid. On the death of Chand Sultan, 
successor of Bakht Buland, in 1739, disputes as to the succession led 
to the intervention of Raghuji Bhonsla of Berar. In 1743 he established 
himseff at Nagpur, reducing the (lond king to the position of a nominal 
sovereign, and between that year and 1751 effected the coiKjuest of the 
Deogarh territories, Chanda and Chhattisgarh. Ratanjiur, the capital 
of the Haihaivansi kingdom, had capitulated without a blow' in 1741 on 
the advance of the Maratha general Hhaskar Pant; and four years later, 
w'ith the deposition of the last Raja, a Rajput dynasty, w'hose annals go 
back almost to the commencement of the Christian era, ignominiously 
ended. In 1740 Raghuji Bhonsla made a raid on the C'arnatic, and 
immediately afterw'ards commenced a series of expeditions to Bengal, 
w'hich terminated after a contest of ten yeais in the acquisition by the 
Marathas of Cuttack and the promise of tw'elve lakhs annually from 
All Vardi Khan as the chauth of Bengal. Raghuji I died in 1755, and 
the Nagpur kingdom cemtinued to expand under his successors. By the 
concession of a nominal authority to the Cond R»ija of Deogarh, who 
conferred the ttka on the Bhonslas on their accession, and had the right 
of putting his seal to certain revenue papers, Raghuji had to his hand 
a pretext for disavowing, if expedient, the rights of the Peshwa as his 
overlord. In jiractice, however, reference was usually made to the 
i^oona court in important matters, such as those affecting the succession ; 
and in 1769 Janoji, the son of Raghuji I, after being defeated by a com¬ 
bination of the Nizam and the Peshwa, was forced to acknowledge the 
latter’s supremacy, and to agree to attend him in person with a contingent 
of six thousand men whenever called upon, besides paying an annual 
tribute of five lakhs. In 1785 the next Raja, MudhojI, obtained the 
cession of Mandla and the upper Narbada valley from the Poona court 
in return for a payment of 27 lakhs, and this was followed by the 
acquisition of Hoshangabad and the greater part of Saugor and Damoh 
in 1796-8. 

'I'he Nagpur kingdom was now^ at its greatest extent. Under Raghuji II, 
Mudhoji’s successor, it included practically the whole of the present 
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Central Provinces and Berar, l)e.si(lcs Orissa, and some of the Chota 
Nagpur States. 'I'hc revenue of these territories was about a crore of 
rupees. Raghuji’s army consisted of 18,000 horse and 25,000 infantry, 
of which 11,000 were regular battalions, besides 4,000 Arabs. His 
field artillery included about 90 pieces of ordnance. The military force 
was for the most pait raisexl outside the limits of the State, the cavalry 
being recruited from the Deccan, while, besides the Arabs, advent\irers 
from Northern India and Rajjmtana w^ere enlisted in the infantry. Uji 
to 1803 the Maratha administration was on the w^holc successful. The 
Bhonslas, at least the first four of them, were military chiefs w'ith 
the habits of rough soldiers, connec'tcd by blood, and by constant 
familiar intercourse, with all their ])rmcipal officers. Descended from 
the class of cultivators, they ever favoured and fostered that order, and 
though rapacious w^ere seldom cruel to the people. Of Janoji, the 
siicc'essor of Raghuji 1 , it is recorded that the king did not'" spare 
himself, being referred to in the smallest as well as the greatest matters 
of state; nor did any iiK'onvenience or delay to the public service 
arise from this system, for e\en wdien not sitting actually in Darbar 
the Raja w’as alw'a}s acct'ssiblc to any person w'ho had business to 
propound to liim. 

Up to 1803 the relations of the court of Nagpur with the British had 
been generally Iriendly ; but in that year RaghujT IJ was induced to 
join Sindhia in an alliance against them, dlie confederate chiefs w’^ere 
decisively defeated at Assaye and Argaon; and by the 'Treaty of Deogaon 
Raghuji was obliged to cede Cuttack, Sambaljiur, and a part of Berar, 
and to agree to the [permanent apjiointment of a British Resident at his 
court. From this time Raghuji, nicknamed by his peojile the big 
Bania, threw off all restraint in his unwillingness to show a rediK'ed 
front to the world. Not only did he rack-rent and screw’ tlie farming 
and cultivating classes, but he took advantage of the necessities whic'h 
his owai acts had ('reated to lend them money at high inteiest. All 
revenue reports of those times t(*em with acx'ounts of the ciucl but 
ingenious processes by whu'h the Maratha collectors slowly bled the 
people. 

'J'he period from 1803 to i8t8 was perhaps th(‘ most disastrous 
through which the country has had to pass. On the death of Raghuji II 
in t8i6, his son, an imbec'ile, was soon supplanted and murdered by 
the well known Mudhoji, otherw'ise Apjia Sahib. A treaty of alliance 
for the maintenance of a subsidiary force by the British w^as signed in 
this year. In 1817, on the outbreak of war between the British and 
the IVshwil, Appa Sahib threw off his cloak of friendship, and accepted 
an embassy and title from the Peshw’a. His troops attacked the British, 
but w’cre decisively repulsed at Sitabaloi, and subsequently compelled 
to evacuate Nagjiur. As a result of these battles, the remaining portion 
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o( Berar was ceded to the Nizam of Hyderabad and the territories in 
the Narbada valley to the British. Appa Sahib >\as reinstated on the 
trirorie, but shortly afterwards, intrigues being discovered, was deposed 
and forwarded towards Allahabad in custody. On the way, however, 
he made his escape and ultimately lied to the Bunjab. A grandchild 
(/ Raghujf II was then placed on the throne , and the Nagpur territories 
were •administered by the Resident, Sir Richard Jenkins, from i8i8 to 
1830, in which year the young ruler known as Raghuji III was allowed 
to assume the actual government. During this jieriod the restoration 
of internal tranciuillity under a strong rule, and moderate taxation, gave 
the sorely harassed country an opportunity to recover, and it attained 
a fair measure of prosperity. For the next twenty years the methods of 
administration introduced by Sir Richard Jenkins were broadly adhered 
to, and the government was fairly successful. Raghuji III died in 1853, 
and hi!? territories were then dei larcd to have lapsed to the paramount 
• [lower. 'File Nag[)ur [irovincc, consisting of the present Nagpur Division, 
with Chhindwara and Clihatl^Lsgarh, was administeied by a Commissioner 
under the Cio\ernment of India until the formation of the Central 
Provinces in 1861. 

Of the northern Districts, those parts of .Saugor and Damoh which 
still belonged to the Peshw'a were c'cded by him in 1817, and the 
icmainder, with Mandlii, BetuI, Seonl, and thc‘ Narbada valley, wete 
obtained from Appa .Sahib 111 j8i 8. Jn 1820 this area, with the 
designation of ‘'I'he .Saugor and Nerbudda I'erritories,' was placed 
under the administration of an Agent to the Governor-Oeneral. On 
the constitution of the North-Western Provinces in 1835, the Saugor 
and Nerbudda 'Perntories were included in them. In 1842 (xrurred 
the Bundela rising, which originated in an attemjit of tw'o landholders 
in Saugor District to resist the execution f>f civil court decrees. They 
killed a number of [lolice, and being joined by some Oond chiefs burnt 
and [ilunclered several towns. Order was not restored until the follow¬ 
ing year, and in conscciuence of these disturbances the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories were again placed under the political ('ontrol of 
an Agent to the Oovernor-Oc-ncral. This arrangement, however, was 
not found to be satisfactory, and they were restored to the North- 
^^estern Provima.'s in 1853. After the Mutiny the existence of these 
two isolated pieces of territory in the centre of India, too remote from 
the head-quarters of any Local Government to be efficiently adminis¬ 
tered, led to the determinaticjn to form a fresh Province, which was 
carried into effect in 1861. 

During the Mutiny of 1857 the northern Districts alone were 
seriously disturbed. The native regiments at Saugor rebelled, and that 
District and Damoh passed out of control, the British retaining only the 
fort and town of Saugor. The Jubbulpore regiment left the station in 
VOL. X. c 
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August, 1857 ; hut a column of Madras troops fn^n Kamptec arrived 
soon afterwards, and desultory operations were undertaken against the 
rebels in Jubhulpore and Saugor. Isolated disturbances occurred in 
Sconi, Mandla, and the Narbada valley. Sir ]Iugh Rose marched 
through Saugor early in 1858, took the forts of Rahatgarh and 
(larhakota, and defeated the insurgents in several engagements, after 
whu'h order was raj)idly restored. A rising had been concerted at 
Nag[)ur by a regiment of irregular cavalry and the turbulent spirits in 
the ( ity, but was defeated by the vigilance of the civil authorities, aided 
by Madras troops from Kamptee. Isolated disturbances occurred in 
the interior of C'handa, Raijmi, and Sambal])ur, but were soon put 
down. 

The ar('hacology of the Province is ( omjiaratively unimjM)rtant. 'J'he 
remains of the ardiau' period ccMisist of a number of stone ('ircles and a 
few cromlec hs found in Nagpur and ( 1 ianda Districts, which are loc.ally 
attributed to the (laohs. One edici of Asoka exists at Ruimath in 
Jubbulpore I^istrict, while four miles away at 'Tigwan is a lem]3lc 
resembling in plan and general construOion that situated to the south 
of the gre«it stupa of Sane hi, and attributed to the third to fifth century 
A. 1). d'hc group of remains at Eran in Saugor District are of about the 
same age, but belong to the (nipta style, c'haracteri/ed by flat roofs, 
])robably exemphbing the eailiest jiericxl of architecture subsequent 
to the erection of ])ortic'oc*s outside roc'k-hewn caves. 'I'he extensive 
ruins at Sirpur in Raipur 1 listric t also date from the same epoch, the 
tem[)les louncl here construc'tcd of bric’k being especially notic'eable 
for the skill displaced in their moulding and ornament. 'I'he only 
Jluddhist cave-temple is at Jdiandak in Chanda, but it is not very 
ancient, and jirobably belongs to the declining jieriod of buddhism. 
The finest temples in the Province belong to the i)eriod of a. d. 700 to 
1200, designated as the mediaeval Prahmanic. (iood spec imens of this 
style exist at Mandhata, Markandi, Seorinarayan, and Rhoram Deo in 
the State of Kawardha, and arc distinguished for their si/.e and ric hness 
of ornament. The class of tempUxs called Hemadjianti (see JIomhay 
pREsiDKNCv), built of large slabs of stone without mortar, are of about 
the same period, and are found in several Distric'ts. 'J'hey are locally 
attributed to a magician called Hemadpant, who is said to have built 
several hundred temples in ])ursuance of a vow, in a single night, with 
the aid of demons, 'i’he period following the twelfth c'entury and the 
era of the Muhammadan conquest is represented by few structures 
worthy of mention. A large number of modem temples are found in 
Ratanpur, mainly constructed of brick and showing strong signs of 
Muhammadan art, especially in the u.se of radiating domes and arches. 
Some beautiful temples have recently been erected in Nagpur, Jubbul- 
I)ore, and Iloshangabad, modelled on old i)atterns, but most of them 
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following a hybrid style of architecture. Ancient and modern Jain 
temples are found in several localities in the northern Districts ; the 
former are now almost all in ruins, but their sculptured fragments 
indicate that they were finely built. Of the modern temples the most 
important collection is at Kundalpur in Damoh, where there are more 
than fifty. The only remains of Muhammadan architecture of any 
\aluetare at Hurhanjiur, and consist of two moscjiies belonging to the 
sixteenth century. They are plainly built, but produce a pleasing effect 
owing to the harmonious symmetry of their [iroportions. The (Icmds 
have left only a few forts, palaces at Ramnagar and Garha of little or no 
architectural merit, the tombs of the kings of Chanda, >\hich arc plain 
and substantial buildings of heavy aspect, and the city walls c;f 
Chanda extending for a circuit of 5,^ miles and presenting a very 
picturesciue appearance. 'The other remains deserving mention are 
the nicfssive forts built by the Marathas, lUmdelas, and other ruling 
* dynasties in numerous localities, usually having inner and outer walls 
with large round towers at the corners and at intervals in the wall. 

A general C'ensus (jf the Central Prov inches has been held on fi\e 
occasions -in 1866, 1872, 1881, iSc^i, and 1901. The population 

enumerated was just over 9 millions in i86() and cil ^ , . 

11* • U I 1 O O Population, 

millions in 1872. In both }eais the ( ensiis was 

inaccurate in the remoter tracts, but the development of population was 

affected by the famine of 1869. In 1881 the jiopulation had risen to 

ii-|- millicms, an increase of 25 per cent, on 1872. During the dec:adc 

the Province had been rapidly recovering from the effects of famine, the 

seasons being prosperous, and the only c'het'ks to the natural increment 

being e[)idemics of cholera and smallpox in 1872, 1878, and 1879. A 

considerable proportion of the increase must, however, be attributed to 

better enumeration. 'The population in 1891 was nearly 13 millions, 

showing an increase of 12 per cent, since 1881. The decade was on 

the whole prosperous, though marked tow'ards the end by some seasons 

of slight scarcity and high prices ( ulminating in a very unhealthy year 

in 1889, In 1901 the poiiulation was something less than 12 millions, 

ecpiivalent to a decrease of 8-3 per cent, since 1891. d'his jieriod was 

the most disastrous through which the (’entral Provim es have had to 

pass since the Maratha Wars of the beginning of the century. In 1897 

and 1900 occurred two famines of the first magnitude, occasioned by 

complete failures of both harvests, and affecting nearly the whole area 

of the Province. In four other years there were partial failures of crops, 

and in seven out of ten yeais severe epidemics of cholera. Of the 

decrease, which exceeded 800,000 ircrsons, between an eighth and a 

ejuarter is probably due to emigration to Assam and other Provinces, 

and the remainder to the effect of these calamities, which the utmost 

efforts of the Administration could only partially obviate. 
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The population of the Province in 1901 was 11,873,029. Since the 
Census the greater portion of Sambalpur District with five Feudatory 
States has been transferred to Bengal, while live other ]''eudatory States 
have been received from that Province, and it is proposed to transfer 
part of Chanda District to Madras. The corrected total of potiulation 
is thus 10,847,325. The British Districts contain 9,216,185 persons, or 
85 per cent, of the total, and the 1 ^'eudatory States 1,631,140, or 1*5 per 
cent. The density is 96 persons per square mile, being 112 in British 
Districts and 52 in the Feudatory States. 1 'he plain of Chhattisgarh 
has the highest rural density in the Province with 170 persons, while 
some of the large zawlnddri estates in Chanda District contain only 10 
jiersons to the square mile. 

' The Province contains 40,339 inhabited towns and villages, includ- 
ing 55 places with a population of 5,000 persons and upwards. Only 
one of these, Nagpur, has a pojiulation of more than 100,000 ; five, 
Jubbuljiore, Saugor, Kamptcc, ]kirhanpur, and Raijiur, have more than 
20,000 ; and fifteen between lo^oooand 20,000. The urban population 
has increased since 1881 by 29 per cent., and now forms 8 per ('ent. of 
the total. Its incTcase may be attributed to the grov\th of factories and 
other urban industries, the expansion of rail-borne traffic, the spread of 
education, and with it the formation of a wealthy and educated ('lass in 
native soc'ietv ns ho prefer town life. The average number of jiersons to 
a village is 269, whi<'h is equivalent to 54 houses at the ordinary rate ol 
5 persons to a house. The ordinary village is smaller in the Central 
Provinces than in an\' part of British India except Burma, d'he villages 
arc large in ojien and well-('ultivated areas, but small in tracts of hill 
and forest. 

The ages of the |)Ojnilation in 1901 may be summari/ed as follows. 
.\bout 26 per cent, were under 10 years old : 46 per cent, were under 
20 years old ; nearly 65 per cent, were under 30 ; nearly four-lifths 
under 40 ; and a little more than 4 per cent, were over 60. Some 
noticeable changes in the age constitution occurred between 1891 and 
1901. In the former year the proportion of children under 10 was 30*7 
per cent, of the wh(jle population, as against 26*2 in the latter. The 
difference must be attributed to the decreased birth-rate and increased 
mortality of young children, vshich are the natural effects of bad seasons. 
On the other hand, at all the age periods between 10 and 40 there were 
larger numbers of persons in 1901, and the total percentage of population 
between these ages was 53-3, as against 48-5 in 1891 and 48*9 in 1881. 

At the Census of 1901 the registration of vital statistics had not been 
extended to most of the zamtnddri estates in British territory, nor to the 
Feudatory States. The majority of the zaminddris have since been 

* Die %urcs in this paragrajih have been corrected on account of the transfer of 
Sambalpur. 
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ba)ught under registration. The principal statistics of births and deaths 
are shown below :— 
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The decennial birth-rate for the Province between i88i and 1891 
was 40^8, and between 1891 and 1901 35*7 per 1,000 ; the corresponding 
death-rates being 32*4 and 37-8 per r,ooo. These rates are considerably 
below those deduced as normal for India in actuarial calculations based 
on the Census. Put it may be noted that between 1881 and 1891 the 
population deduced from vital statistics differed from that shown in 
the Census by only 50,000. In 1901 the deduced po])ulation was 
greater than that enumerated in the Census by 450,000. The difference 
may be partly accounted for by emigration, but is mainly due to deficient 
reporting of deaths in famine years. In the decade ending 1891 the 
highest District birth-rate was 43*7 in Saugor, and the highest death-rate 
39*1 in Narsinghpur. During the next ten years the highest birth-rate 
was 41*9 in Chhindwara, and the highest death-rate 46-4 in Nimar. 

Of the total number of deaths registered in twenty years ending 1901 
more than 60 per cent, were returned as being from fever, the rates for 
the two decades being nearly equal. Fever includes, however, a variety 
of diseases which are inac'curately diagnosed. C'holera accounted for 
5 per cent, of the total number of deaths between i88r and 1891, and 
for 7 per cent, between 1891 and 1901. Severe epidemics occurred in 
1885, 1889, 1891, 1892, 1896, 1897, and T900, in each of which years 
more than 20,000 deaths were reported from this disease. The highest 
number reported was 75,000 in 1900, when there was great scarcity of 
water. The most severe epidemics of small-pox were in 1889 when 17,500 
deaths were reported, and in 1888 with 10,700 deaths. Epidemics have 
generally occurred at intervals of from three to five years, and have 
lasted for two years. Plague made its appearance in the Province in 
1898, and in each succeeding year has caused a small number of deaths. 
Hut 1903 witnessed the first serious epidemic, when 35,000 deaths were 
reported from this disease, severe outbreaks having occurred in several 
of the large towns of the Province. A similar epidemic occurred in 
1904. 'I'he first small and isolated outbreaks were detected at once, 
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and successfully stamped out by segregation and disinfection of houses ; 
but since the disease has fairly established a foothold in the Proyinc,e, 
compulsory measures have been abandoned, as being at once strongly 
opposed to the opinions of the people, and ineffectual to do more than 
slightly retard the progress of the disease. Infant mortality is usually 
sc'vere in the Central Provinces, the deaths of children under five years 
of age amounting to about 40 per cent, of the total. 

In 1901, 183,401 more (emales were enumerated than males, com- 
[)ared with an excess of 27,825 males in 1891. An examination of the 
statistics tends to show that women are constitutionally stronger and less 
liable to succumb to the efAicts of jirivation than men. A comparison 
of the variation in the ])ro})ortion of the sexes with that of the increase 
and decrease (jf jxijiulation in different units demonstrates that the largest 
increases in the proiiortion of women are generally found in those areas 
w'hich have suffered most severely from famine. 

The distribution of the population by sex and civil ('ondition in Pritish 
Districts is as follow’s • - 
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In 1901, 47 per cent, of the males were unmarried, 47 per cent 
married, and 6 ])er cent, wddowed. Of females 35 jier cent, w^ere un¬ 
married, 48 j)er cent, married, and 17 ])er cent, widowed. The per¬ 
centages of married and widowed are much larger, and those of unmarried 
much smaller, than in any J^mropean country, 'fhe joint family system 
prevails throughout all grades of society in the C'entral Provinces, hut 
the members now' generally se})arate on the death of a single common 
ancestor. 'Fhus brothers live jointly during the lifetime of their fiither, 
but separate at his death, as far as household life is concerned, though 
trade or cultivation is fre(]uently carried on jointly. The Mitakshara 
law of inheritaiK’e is generally observed, but immigrants from other 
Provinces frequently adhere to their own law, the Marathas especially 
following the Maharashtra school. 

Of boys, 21 per cent, art' married under 15 years of age and more 
than 50 per cent, under 20. A tendency has arisen among the higher 
castes to postpone the marriage of boys until their education has been 
com})leted. 'J'he age of marriage of girls is much earlier than that of 
boys, and ii per cent, are married under 10 years of age. Jietween 
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ip and 15, about half the total number of Hindu girls are married, 
20 per cent, of Animists, and 27 per cent, of Muhammadans. The 
majority of the remainder get married before 20. As a rule, no social 
stigma is incurred so long as a girl gets married before 12 or even a year 
or two older. Brahmans and other high castes now frequently keep 
their girls unmarried until this age, because, as the bridegroom is older, 
it is natural to wish that the bride should if possible be somewhat nearer 
his age. The castes in which infant marriage is most prevalent are 
Banias and the higher grade of cultivators, as well as Maratha Brahmans 
in the southern Districts. In some castes, families with a number of 
children occasionally celebrate two or three marriages at the same time 
in order to save expenditure ; and on such occasions a baby six months 
old may be given in marriage. Instances oc(‘ur in which children still 
in the womb are conditionally betrothed, provided they turn out to be 
of opj^osite sex. 'I'hc actual age at which the marriage of girls under 
T2 is celebrated is of ( omparalively small importance, as they do not 
live with their husbands before they arrive at adolescence. 

Marriages are always arranged by the families of the parties, except 
among some of the Dravidian tribes, where girls do not marry until they 
are adult, and are allowed to select their own husbands. In such cases 
un('hastity before marriage is said to be not uncommon. The marriage 
ceremony is elaborate, and presents considerable variation among 
different classes of the population, d'he essentud portion of it is usually 
that the couple walk seven times round a sacred pole erected in the 
middle of the temporary shed in which marriages are abvays held, the 
bridegroom usually following in the footsti‘ps of the bride for the first 
four perambulations, and the bride in those of the bridegroom for the 
last three. Brahmans iierform the marriage ceremony of all the higher 
castes ; but in the lower castes the sowasa or the husband of either the 
bridegroom’s sister or his paternal aunt officiates as priest, his wife also 
performing certain minor ceremonies. Among the Jains marriage is 
little more than a civil contract. The c'elebration of marriages is the 
leading event of Hindu social life, and the sums expended on both sides 
are usually equi\alcnt to se^eral months’ income of the families. 

'The returns of the Census of 1901 show 1,040 married women to 
every 1,000 married men. The vast majority of Hindus are content 
with a single wife, but except in the higher castes no special stigma 
attaches to the taking of a second, do members of the cultivating 
castes it is frequently advantageous to marry tw'o wives, as one woman 
will look after the house while the other works in the fields. The 
practice is common among such castes as Malis, Kachhis, and Kohlis, 
who grow flowx'rs, vegetables, sugar-cane, and other irrigated crops 
entailing much spad^ work. Among the primitive tribes a man will 
marry as «many wives as he can afford to purchase and keep, and 
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polygamy is in their case an indication of wealth. Widow marriage js 
permitted except among a few of the higher castes. In many caste^ 
a considerable price has to be paid for a widow to her father’s family. 
The custom of the levirate, by which the younger brother takes the 
widow of his elder brother to wife, is usually optional, but not binding 
on the woman in the Central Provinces. 

Regular divorce is allowed among all except those castes whioh do 
not permit widow marriage. In their ease if a woman commits adultery 
she is finally expelled from her caste, and the husband is free to marry 
again. J^ivorce is usually ])crmissible on the initiative of the wife only 
on the ground of the criu'lty or impotence of the husband; but a 
husband may divorce his wife for any serious fault, such as adultery, 
incurable disease, culpable disobedience, or extravagance. If a married 
woman elopes with another man, he is required to repay to the hus¬ 
band the expenditure incurred by him on his wedding, and the divorce 
is then complete. Resort to the criminal law is unusual unless he 
refuses to do this, or is a personal enemy. 

The diversity of the ethnical constitution of the Province can best be 
illustrated by a consideration of the statistics of language. The JJundeli 
dialect of Western Hindi is spoken on the Vindhyan plateau, in the 
lower Narbada valley, and in SeonI and Chhtndwara, indicating that 
the ])opulation of this area immigrated from the north-west through 
Bundelkhand. 'J'he Pagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi is the vernacular 
of Jubbulpore and Mandla ; and this fict may perhaps be taken to 
show a separate wave of immigration from Oudh or the territories 
adjoining it, ])Ossibly at a much earlier date, and during the pre¬ 
dominance of the Cdiedi dynasty of Jubbulpore already alluded to. 
Chhattisgarhl is, as its name implies, a special dialect of Hindi sj)oken 
throughout Chhattlsgarh, and akin to the Oudh dialect. Its develop¬ 
ment })robably dates from the rise into j)ower of the Haihaivansi 
dynasty of Ratanjiur. In Betul, Nimar, and part of Hoshangabad the 
local sfieech is the Mahvi dialect of Rajputana, these areas having been 
colonized by settlers from Central India, probably in the fifteenth 
century with the invasion of Hoshang Shah of Malvva. Of the whole 
population, 15 ])er cent, .speak Bundeli, 10 per cent. Bagheli, 27 per 
{'cnt. Chhattisgarhl, and 5 jier cent. Rajasthani. If all these languages 
are grouped as Hindi, together with Urdu (130,415) and some minor 
dialects, then 6,782,200 persons, or 63 per cent, of the population, are 
Hindi s})eakers. Marathi is the main vernacular of four Districts, 
^^’ardha, Nagpur, Chanda, and Jihandara, and is also largely spoken in 
the southern fahslls of Nimar, Betiil, Chhindwara, and BMaghat. Ii is 
the language of 2,200,000 persons, or 20 per cent, of the population. 
Its distribution indicates the extent to which the country was colonized 
by immigiation from the Deccan and Jiciiir uiidei the Bhonsla dynasty. 
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Qriya was spoken by 1,600,000 persons, or 13^ per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion in 1901, but the transfer of Sambalpur and the adjoining Feudatory 
States to Bengal has reduced this figure to 292,000. Rather more than 
100,000 persons, mainly in the south of Chanda District, spoke Telugu 
in 1901. The cession of three idluks of Sironcha to Madras will 
diminish this number by nearly one-fifth. "J'he only other languages 
of any importance are those of the primitive Dravidian or Munda 
tribes. They are now represented by 1,100,000 speakers, or rather 
more than 9 per cent, of the population. Of these, nearly 900,000 
sjieak Ciondl and 60,000 Korku. The numbers returned as speaking 
these languages represent only 40 per ('ent. of the total numbers of the 
tribes, and this fact indicates the extent to which they have abandoned 
their own speech and adopted the Aryan vernaculars current around 
them. The following table shows the languages spoken in British 
Districts in 1891 and 1901 ;— 


Languages spoken 


(Hindi . 

Chief vernaculars of ) Marathi, 
the 1‘rovincc Oriya 

I Telugu . 

Dravidian dialects .... 
Munda dialects .... 

Gipsy dialects .... 

Other Asiatic languages . 

Non-Asiatic languages . 

Total 


i<Syi I IQOI 

Number of j Number of 
pel sons I {KTSotis. 


. I 6,702,023 
. 2,118,614 

683,971 
101,311 
1,007,004 
101,750 
23,913 

7,112 

. 10,784,294 


6,111,016 

2,106,872 

702,635 

7.30,097 

74 ,.305 
20,210 
29,664 

7,991 

9,876,646 


The Province has received successive waves of immigration from the 
territories adjoining it on all sides. In many castes endogamous 
divisions have grown up, separating the older and newer immigrants. 
Social position is here in inverse ratio to length of residence in the 
country, the earlier immigrants being suspected, probably with justice, 
of interbreeding with the non-Aryan tribes. Among the castes of high 
social rank, the minority only, and in the case of Rajputs an infini¬ 
tesimal minority, are regarded as equals by their fellows at home. T'he 
population of the ("entral Provinces is in fact, as social institutions go 
in India, a new community, and like mo.st new communities its pedigree 
will not stand loo close a scrutiny. As in other agricultiual countries, 
the possession of the land has until recently been the main factor in the 
determination of social position; and it is remarkable how closely the 
position of castes as landholders corresponds with their social gradation, 
and how extensively the ownership of property is concentrated in the 
higher castes. Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias, and Kayasths are the chief 
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landholders. Brahmans number nearly 400,000, Rajputs 350,oo», 
Banias 130,000, and Kayasths 29,000. Of the cultivating castes, Ahli;s 
form nearly 8 per cent. f)f the pojmlation, Kunbls 4 per cent., Kurmis 
2-| per cent., and LodhTs 2| jht cent. A large proportion of Ahirs 
have abandoned their traditional occupation of tending cattle and 
taken to agriculture. Among other castes may be mentioned Marathas, 
Kohlls, Oujars, Dangis, and Kirars. 'Fhe Marathas, Dangis, and Lftdhls 
were formerly ruling castes. Malis and Kachhis, the market gardeners 
of the community, form nearly 4 per cent, of the population. Two 
other castes may be mentioned as considerable landowners—Telis or 
oil-pressers and Kalars or liquor-sellers, with about 750 villages each. 
'These castes were frecjuently money-lenders to the (ionds, before the 
arrival of the Banias, and have thus acquired their property. 'The 
'Telis constitute 6 per cent, of the [)Opulation, but the large majority 
have abandoned their hereditary oexupation and now engage in agri- 
('ulture or trade. 'The* aboriginal or forest tribes still form nearly a 
(jiiurter of the whole population, lua'ng most numerous in the Satpura 
1 )istricts and the large za 7 nl)idari estates and Feudatory c'hiefships in 
the east of the Province. Some* of them are large proprietors, as the 
Gonds, Kawars, and Binjhals. 'These are mainly comprised in the 
zamliiddri estates held on an im[)artible and inalienable tenure, but for 
which fac't they would by this time have passed into the hands of 
money-lenders, as the zamhiddj's are generall)' ignorant and imjirovi- 
(lent. The Gonds number nearly 2,000,000 ])ersons, the Khonds 
r68,ooo, the Kawars 123,000, the Baicas (including Binjhwars) nearly 
100,000, and the Korkus 100,000. 'The impure castes form about 
a fifth of the total, and are gencTally the poorest and most depressed 
class, engaged in labour and weaving country cloth. But the Chamars 
(740,000) own a few ^illages in Chhattisgarh and the Mahars (620,000) 
a few in the Nagpur country, while the Chhattisgarhi Ghamars are also 
largely tenants. 

'The following table gives the leading statistics of religion for the 
population of British Districts : 



iSqi. 



Number of 

Number of 


pci sons 

pel sons 

Hindus ... ... 

S,S-T,I99 

8,171.21 I 

Animists .... 

I 59 -’»i 4 y 


Miis.nlmans . . . . 

1 297,604 

295,291 

Jains . . . . . 

1 4 S ,644 


Christian". ... 

12,979 

1 24,809 

Others ... ... 

i, 7»9 

2.456 

Total . 

10,784,294 1 

9,876,646 
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• Of the total population of the Province, 9I millions, or 82 per cent., 
gre Hindus, and millions, or 14^ per cent., Animists. Of the 
balance, Muhammadans number about 300,000, or 2\ per cent.; Jains, 
48,000 ; and Christians, 26,000. ParsTs, Jews, Sikhs, and the members 
of the Arya Samaj number, severally, a few hundred persons or less. 
7 "he Hinduism of the Central Provinces is largely tinctured by nature 
and‘animal worship, and by the veneration of deified human beings. 
Even in the more advanced Districts there are usually a number of 
village gods, for the worship of whom a special priest belonging to the 
primitive tribes called Phumka or Baiga is supported by contributions 
from the villagers. Kherninta, the goddess of the earth or the village, 
Marhai Devi, the goddess of cholera, Sitala 1 )cvi, the goddess of small- 
{)OX, Nagdeo, the ('obra, Bhainsa Siir, lh(‘ buffalo, Dulha Deo, a young 
bridegroom who was killed by a tiger, llardaul, a young Rajput prince 
who was poisoned by his brother on suspicion of loving his wife, and 
Bhilat, a deified cowherd, are the most common of these. Of the sects 
of Hinduism, only the Kabirpanthis and Satnamis need be mentioned ; 
they represent respectively the revolt of the depressed c*astes of Candas 
or weavers and Chamars or tanners against the tyranny of Brahman¬ 
ism and the caste system. Both started with the fundamental ideals 
of the equality of all men, the abolition of caste, and the worship of 
one sujireme Cod who recpiired no idols or tern]lies and therefore no 
Brahmans ; but whereas the Kabirjianthis now admit caste and are 
thus scarcely to be distinguished from an ordinary Hindu s(‘ct, the 
Satnamis are still militant and ha\e carried their o])position to the 
Hindu .social system into their relations as tenants by refusing to pay 
rent to their Hindu landlords. 

Of the Christians, 4,920 are Europeans, 2,304 ICurasians, and 18,367 
native Christians. 'The number of the latter has nearly trebled since 
1891 as the result of missionary enterprise, the increase being partly 
due to the adoption of famine orphans. Missionary statifins of various 
denominations exist in all Districts and some of the Feudatory States. 
'Phe princijial are the unsectarian American Mission known as the 
Disciples of Christ, who carry on work in Damoh, Bilasjiur, and else¬ 
where ; the United Free Church Mission in Nagpur, Bhandara, and 
AV’ardhn ; the Church of England Zanana Missions in Nagpur and Jub- 
bulpore, and the diurch Missionary Society in Mandla ; the Mission 
of the hViends Soci(‘t) at Hoshangabad; the Cerman Evangelical 
Mission in Raijnir; the Swedish Lutheran Mission in Betiil and 
Chhindwara; the Methodist Mission in Balaghfit; and the work of 
the Roman Catholic' (duirch in Nagjmr, Kam])tee, Jubbulpore, Pac'h 
marhi, and Khandwa. Fhc Central J'rovinces belong to the Anglican 
dioc'esc of Nagpur, which cmbrac*es also Bciar, Central India, and 
Rajputana. The greater part of the l^rovince forms the Roman Catholic 
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diocese of Nagpur, but portions of it are included in those of Allahabad, 
("alciitta, and Vizagapatam, while the Nilgpur diocese comprises alsc^ 
Berar and Hyderabad north of the Godavari. 

The Province is essentially agricultural, and the recent development 
of mining and factory industries, though important, has as yet exercised 
no api)reciable effect on the returns of occupation. About 70 per cent, 
of the whole population are shown as su[)ported by agriculture, wl'Ale if 
to these are added more than 2| per cent, engaged in the training and 
care of animals, nearly all of whom arc herdsmen, and nearly 3 per 
cent, dependent on general labour, the greater part of whom subsist 
mainly by agricultural labour, the proportion rises above 75 per cent. 
Of the agricultural population, tenants are the most important class, 
numbering over 4,000,000, while nearly 250,000 persons are landed 
proprietors. Labourers, including herdsmen, farm-servants, field and 
general labourers, number 3,000,000. Nearly 300,000 persons, or 
2-| per cent, of the population, arc engaged in service, principally 
as barbers, indoor servants, washermen, water-carriers, and sweepers. 
About 600,000, or 5 per cent., manufacture, collect, and sell articles 
of food and drink, principally milk and butter, fish, flour, vegetable oil 
for food, grain, vegetables and fruits, betel-leaf, salt, and tobacco, d'his 
includes the very poor classes who grind flf)ur, j)arch gram, and husk 
rice, numbering about 90,000 persons. Nearly 120,000 persons are en¬ 
gaged in retailing head-loads of grass, fuel, and cow-dung cakes. 1'he 
cotton industry supports 400,000 j)ersons, or about 3I per cent, of the 
population. Workers in gold and silver are a fairly important class, 
numbering 60,000, and workers in iron and steel number 100,000. 
'rhese last are principally the village blacksmiths, who make and 
mend agricailtural implements. y\bout 66,000 persons are engaged in 
religious services, the majority of whom are supported by charity; 

1^3 7>000 beggars. 

Ordinarily only two meals are eaten, the first about midday and the 
second in the evening at 7 or 8 p.m. But cultivators who have to work 
in the fields require some food in the early morning before going 
out. This usually consists of the remains of the previous evening meal 
eaten cold. 'J'he midday and evening meals are ordinarily of the same 
character, consisting of the staple food-grains, which are now mainly 
rice and jowar. Rice is boiled in w^ater with salt and eaten with the 
various pulses, mad, ar/iar, and fiard, which are split and boiled 

in water. Vegetables and chillies are added when available, large 
quantities of the latter being consumed. Hot or oil of sesamum 
is often added to vegetables and pulses after they have been cooked, 
while powdered turmeric is always mixed with pulses, and is supposed 
to neutralize the bad effects of the organic matter frequently contained 
in the water. Gu//i 01 mahaa oil and linseed oil are other substitutes 
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fcr Occasionally rice is boiled in butter-milk as a delicac y. Kodon 
and kutki arc cooked and eaten in the same manner as rice by those 
who cannot afford that grain. ’Where rice is not the staple food, chapdtis 
or thin unleavened cakes of ground ^^heat, gram, jowdr usually 
substituted for it. Vegetables and pulses are eaten with the chapdtis. 
On feast days cakes of wheat and gram are fried in ghl. Butter-milk 
is often drunk in the evenings. Pdn^ betel-leaf and betel-nut, is chewed 
after the midday meal by all classes in the Maratha country, and by 
those who are well-to-do elsewhere. Nearly every one smokes, Inris 
or cigarettes rolled in leaves and choni^^is or leaf jiipes being common 
in the south and east, and chilhwis or clay pipe-bowls without a mouth- 
])iccc elsewhere. Most castes will eat flesh, other than that of the 
unclean or sacred animals, but can rarely afford it. 

Nearly all articles of dress arc made of cotton cloth. I'he produc'ts 
of Indian and Englisli mills ha\c almost entirely ousted the old hand- 
woven cloth in towns, and are rapidly doing so in the country. Except 
the very ])oorest ( lasses, every one has a pair of dhotis or loin-cloths 
^vhich he changes daily, usually taking his bath in the one worn from 
the day before, and then changing it for the cU‘an one. h'or the upjier 
part of the body the garments used arc* a loose shirt, buttoning at the 
throat, or a short coat rc'ac'hing to the waist, with a flap folding over 
m front \Nhcre it is tied with strings. 'Fhe long coat made with double 
fla[)s folding over the chest, and reaching down to the knees, which was 
formerly the uni\ersal full dress, is now going out of fashion. In the 
northern Districts in the cold season coats are stuffed with cotton for 
warmth. 'J’he pewrer cultivators and labourers frecjuently leave the 
upper part of their body bare. Among the educated classes, espe('ially 
(lo\ernment servants of all grades, coats cut after the English fashion 
and made of serge, wool, nv iasar silk are largely worn. The higher 
classes now' woar also long white trousers instead of loin-cloths, in 
imitation of the English. The old head-dress was the pagn, fcjrmed 
from a piec'C of narrow' cloth, sometimes 150 to 200 feet long, and 
twisted into innumerable folds. This is being rapidly ousted by the 
diipatta, or short cloth folded simjily by the w'earer himself, and formed 
of tasar silk, soft Madras cloth, or naiii.sook. In Chhattisgarh the culti¬ 
vators usually go bareheaded , but in the rest of the Province a man 
will not be seen outside the house with his head bare, though wnth the 
poorer classes any w isp of c'loth answ ers the purpose of a head-covering. 
Women generally wx*ar a sdri or a piec'c of cloth 18 to 24 feet long by 
3 feet broad, secured round the w'ai.st and drawn over the .shoulders 
and head. It is usually of hand-woven cloth, dyed red, blue, or green, 
and with various patterns stamped on it in other colours. English 
chintzes are also^iiow’ worn. In the northern Districts the old fashion 
was to wear a lahengd^ or skirt, a second cloth being used to cover the 
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head and upper part of the body; but the sdr 7 is now supplanting tl\e 
skirt. Under the sari is worn a c/io/i\ a short sleeveless jacket buttoning 
tightly at the breast or back. In the house only a short cloth folding 
round the loins and pulled over the shoulders is worn. Men generally 
wear w^hite clothes over the body, except in the case of coats, which are 
of some dark or neutral c(dour. Shoes are commonly worn, but in the 
rice I)istri('ts the) cannot be w'orn in the fields. In Chhattisgarh sandals 
are used for road-work. W omen, except of the labouring class, do not 
usually W'ear anything on their feet. 

'The houses of landowners stand in an enclosed ('ourtyard, 90 to 
120 feet long and 40 to 60 feet wade, surrounded by a brick w'all. 
The front imtrancc* gate is m the narrower side, and is often roofed in, 
with side rooms forming the dahin or hall for the reception of guests. 
Above It is a loft in which agricultural implements are kept. Along 
the sides of the \ard are sheds for cattle or grain, and at the blick is 
the dwelling-house, extending along the length of the ciK'losing wall, 
and about 15 feet wide. It has front and .sometimes back verandas, 
IS divided into rooms, and may be double-storeyed. h'ie(|uently a 
bamboo feiK e takes the place of the enclosing wall, and the house 
itself may be of matting plastered with (‘arth. An ordinary cultivator 
has a similar house without the enclosure or sheds, and a ])oor culti¬ 
vator only a two-UKuned house wdth a front veranda. ('attic are 
freciuently ke[)t in one of the rooms. Large oval recc})tacles of matting 
covered w'lth earth for holding grain are constrtu'ted inside the house, 
f'himneys are unknown, and smoke escapes through the tiles or thatch. 
In the more advanced Distruts tiled roofs have now' become the rule. 
'J'he furniture ( onsists only of a bed or vNCKxlen cot for eac'h member 
of the family, their bedding, and the cooking and eating vessels. 
Sukstantial cultivators have these of brass or bell-metal, and poorer ones 
of earthenware. 'The better-class landowners have low wooden stools 
about SIX inthes high for sitting on, but no chairs, tables, or ('arpets. 
'fhe walls are whitewashed twice a year, at the Dewali and 11 oil fes¬ 
tivals, aiul the floor is plastered with cow'-dung and water once a week. 

d'he majority of Hindus burn their dead, but certain castes bury 
them. Devotees, such as (losains, Jangama.s, Jangayats, and others, 
bury their dead in the .sitting posture employed during lifetime for 
meditating on the deity, ('hildren dying before marriage or investiture 
with the sacred thread, persons dying of small-pox, cholera, and lepro.sy, 
or by an accident, or killed by wild bea.st.s, and pregnant women and 
women dying in childbirth are buried among certain castes. The 
forest tribes and some of the poorer castes of Hindus also usually bury 
their dead, because it is less expensive than cremation. Occasionally 
when bodies arc buried, the bones arc subsequently dug up and carried 
to a sacred river. The Muhammadans always bury their dead. Subject 
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to the exceptions already mentioned, the general rule among Hindus 
is to burn the dead, the ashes being thrown into a river or tank. 

* Hindu children have much the same amusements as English ones, 
so far as their means permit. Dolls are made of clay and cloth, and 
occasionally their marriages are celebrated \\ilh feasts and fireworks. 
Swinging and walking on stilts are the pastimes of the month of 
Shrawan (July-August), the idea being that the crops will grow as high 
as the stilts or swing. Kite-flying is a favourite amusement with old 
and young in the oiien season. All classes gamble at the Dewah 
festival, playing at different games. Many different kinds of danc'es 
arc practised. The Ahirs have a stick dam'c at the Dewnli, and the 
primitive tribes dani'c among themselves on festive occasions. Pro¬ 
fessional singing and daiK'ing girls in towns are generally Muham¬ 
madans, and in Milages belong to the castes of Berni and Kolabhuti ; 
these girls will sometimes dance at the HolT for eighteen hours con¬ 
secutively, being sustained by large quantities of liquor. Representa¬ 
tions of the history of Rama are given befoie the Dasahra festival, and 
occasionally the villagers have rude pcrformaiK es of their own, while 
professional dramatic and circus companies travel about. The villagers 
sometimes sing together in the evening.s, and recitations (if the sacred 
books arc held at the houses of well-to do persons. There are pro¬ 
fessional castes of acrobats and rojie-dancers, snake-charmers, animal- 
trainers, jugglers, and clowns. Wrestling competitions arc held on the 
Nag PaiK'hmi or snake-festival, perhaps bec'ause the movements of 
the wrestler rescmlile the convolutions of a snake. C'oek-fighting and 
ram-lighting are pra<'tised in certain Districts, and cattle-races arc 
held in the Nagpur country. 

Idle ordinary festivals are observed. The Hoh corresponds to the 
European Carnival, and is a festival of s[)ring. d'he next great festival 
is the Nag i^uK’hmi, v\hen the cobra is worshipped, and after it the 
Rakshabandhan, vNhen the sa(Ted threads arc c hanged. This is the 
great festival of the ]brahmans. Next comes Pola in the month of 
Bhadon (August-.Scjilcmber), which in some resjiec'ts resembles a feast 
of atonement ; the villages and all houses are cleaned and the sweep¬ 
ings thrown outside the boundary. Cattle-races are also held, d'he 
first fifteen days of Kuar (September-October) are c'alled Pitrpaksh, and 
during them every one pours libations in memory of his ancestors, 
while crows, rciiresenting the spirits of the deceased, are fed. At the 
Dasahra a buffalo is sometimes slaughtered m honour of Devi, and the 
jieople go out into the fields to see the nilkanth^ or blue jay, a very 
auspicious bird. Twenty days after the Dasahra comes the Dewali, the 
special festival of the Banias, on which they worship a rupee and their 
account-books. ^'Vhe Hindu commercial year begins from this day. 
All classes light lumps in their houses so as not to be overlooked when 
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LakshniT, the goddess of wealth, passes over them during the night ai>d 
bestows her gifts. On the Til-Sanknint, in January, the sun commences 
its course from the southern towards the northern hemisphere, and 
at the instant that this happens it is a meritorious act to dive beneath 
tlic water of a sacred river. Fairs are consequently held at all con- 
venient jilaces for this pur[)ose. 

Hindus of the higher castes have two names, one for ('cremonia’l and 
the other for ordinary use. 'fhe ceremonial name is the real one, but 
superstition prevents it being used in ordinary life, and a chaltu or 
current name is employed instead. These names fall into several 
categories. Many are those of gods and goddesses and sacred towns 
and rivers : a few are the names of jewels ; others are taken from the 
(lay of the week on which the bearer was born, or from the date of the 
month, or the month itself or season ; some denote the place of birth, 
and others are given to avert ill luck. Surnames exist only in the case 
of Marathils. 

Roughly speaking, four distinct kinds ol agricultural land are found 
in the Province. 'J'he lirst is the heavv black soil which covers the 

. . Narbada v’allcy and the oiien and level p(jrtions of 

jnLcriculturc . ^ * 

the \'indhyan and Satpura jdateaux. It is cither 

alluvial, lormed by the deposit of decayed vegetable matter, ihiough the 

agency of rivers and streams, or has resulted from the decomp(jsition 

ol trap oi basalt rock, or from a combination ol both agents. This 

land is suited to the growth of wheat, linseed, gram, and other ('old- 

season crops whkh arc dependent (m the moisture remaining in the 

ground from the monsoon rainfall, and on the show^ers received during 

the months ol Dec'cmbcr and January, AVater is usually found only 

iit a great depth from the surface, and irrigation is (’onseciucmtly little 

lesorted to. haiibankments to save iTOsion and hold up water, and 

c.ireful tillage, arc the main requisites for cultivation. The second 

(lass of land consists of shallow' black soil, lying in a thin sheet over 

the SLirfac'c of the basaltic rock from whi('h it has been decomposed. 

Land of this description predominates in Nimar, AVardha, the west 

of Naginir, and the south of Chhindwara. It is suited for the growth of 

cotton, /oimr, and other autumn crops rcciuiring only the light rainfall 

which these tracts obtain. The soil responds readily to manure, and 

the apiilication of industry largely increases the out-turn. The third 

class of land includes the light sandy and stony uplands of the 

Vindhyan and vSatpura ranges and the hilly country in the south, 

where the soil is either very shallow or contains a large proportion of 

gravel mixed with boulders. Lands of this description are the poorest 

in the Province ; they require long resting fallows, and the cheap 

millets which they produce, constituting the main food-grain of the 

aboriginal cultivators who raise them, are entirely dependent on the 
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rainfall of August and September. The last kind of land consists of 
y^jllow and sandy soil, formed from metamorphic or crystalline rock. 
This is the principal feature of the Wainganga and Mahanadi basins, 
including the south of Balaghat, Bhandara, and Chanda, and the 
three Chhattlsgarh Districts, which form the rice lands of the Province, 
l^he rainfall is heavy, and the land, though of little natural fertility, 
responds readily to manure and irrigation. 

Agricultural statistics are not compiled for the Feudatory States, 
which cover 29,435 square miles, or 25-^- per cent, of the Provincial area, 
nor for about 8,000 square miles of the most sparsely populated tracts in 
the zaminddris where the (juantity of cultivated land is so small that it 
is not worth while to undertake a cadastral survey. Excluding these, in 
1903-4, I 7,213 square miles, or 22 per cent, of the remaining area, were 
included in Government forests, 6,980 square miles, or 9 per cent., were 
classed as not available for cultivation, and 19,368 square miles, or 24-| 
per cent., as cultivable waste other than fallow. The remaining area, 
amounting to 35,000 sejuare miles, equivalent to 45 per cent, of the 
total land available, or 57 per cent, excluding Government forests, was 
occ'upicd for cultivation. In the most advanced Districts cultivation 
IS very close, reaching in some tracts to 80 per cent, of the whole area 
available after the exclusion of ‘ reserved ’ forests. And though 23,000 
s(|uare miles are shown in the returns as cultivable waste, this consists 
mainly of hilly or rocky ground, which it would not be profitable to 
cultivate, and which should indeed, in the interests of the country, 
lather remain under jungle or grass than be cleared for the intermittent 
production of poor rains crops of millet. (Considerable quantities of 
cultivable land must, however, still be available in the zaminddris and 
Feudatory States. And there can be no (juestion that the produce of 
the present area could be immensely increased by better and closer 
cultivation, quite apart from what is generally called high farming. 

Out of the total oc'cupied area of 35,000 square miles, about 8,200 
square miles arc under old and new fallow. Resting fallows are rarely 
given to good rice and wheat land so long as the resources of the 
cultivator are suffi('ient to till them, but much land has lain fallow in 
recent years owing to the bad seasons and the inroads of kdns grass 
{Saccharnm spontaneiini) in black soil fields. Frequent resting fallows 
are necessary for the poor soils of the Vindhyan and Satpura plateau. 
Here from 25 to 30 per cent, of the oi'cupied area is normally left 
untilled, while in the rice country of (Chhattlsgarh the proportion is only 
20 per cent., and in the closely cultivated co\X.im-jowdr country of 
Nagpur and Wardha it sinks to 13 per cent. The jirescnt area of fallow 
is from 1,600 to 2,300 square miles in excess of the normal. 

The net croppl^d area amounts to over 27,003 square miles, having 
risen from 19,500 square miles since 1867-8. It expanded continuously 
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up to 1893, the unfavourable seasons since that date caused it to 
shrink in 1899-1900 to 2,100 square miles short of the normal. The 
figures for 1903-4 show that the area cropped in the malguzdri tracts 
was still 300 square miles less than in 1892-3. 

Second (Tops were grown on about 2,400 square miles in 1903-4^ 
this being the maximum figure recorded uj) to the present in favourable 
years. The double-cropped area varies very largely, according as the 
autumn rain is sufficient or inadequate. 'I’he usual method of double 
cropping is to scatter the seed of the pulses, urad, or tiura^ and 

sometimes gram and linseed, in the wet ric'e-fields either when the rice 
is nearly ripe for harvest or just after it has been cut. In the northern 
Districts a catch-crop of rice is sown in the embanked wheat-fields 
during the rains. 

Including double crojis, the gross cropped area is now nearly 29,500 
square miles. Out of this, about 19,000 square miles are devoted to 
autumn crops or those sown during the rainy season and rea[)ed at or 
after its close, and 10,400 to spring crops sown in the damp ground 
after the rains and reaped towards the end of the cold season. In 
recent years the popularity of the spring crops has greatly decreased, 
owing to the number of occasions when the monsoon has Aiiled pre¬ 
maturely and the ground has become too dry to be sown, and over 
3,200 S(juare miles have been transferred to autumn crops since 1892-3. 
Of the total cropped area, about 18,000 square miles are occupied by 
the four main food-grams, rice, wheat, jowdr^ and kodon and kutki ; 
900 by other cereals; nearly 4,400 by pulses, the most important of 
which is gram; 3,350 by oilseeds, mainly linseed and til\ over 3,300 by 
fibres, practically all of which is cotton ; 2,200 by grass and fodder- 
crops; and 230 square miles by fruits, vegetables, and spices. 

Rice {Oryza satwa) is the most important croj) in the Province, 
covering about 7,000 square miles in 1903-4, or 24 per cent, of the 
cropped area. Jilxcluding the zamltiddris, its acreage is now nearly 
2 per cent, le.ss than in 1892-3. A maximum area of 7,800 square 
miles was recorded in 1895-6. Rice is sown as soon as the rains have 
well broken, or towards the end of June, and the harvest lasts from 
September 15 to December 15 according to the different varieties and 
the different soils. The varieties of rice are extremely numerous, and 
arc broadly divided into light rice sown on ujilands, medium in level 
ground, and heavy rice in low-lying and irrigated fields. The light 
varieties are reaped first and the heavy ones last. As the crop requires 
water to be standing in the fields during a considerable period of its 
growth, rice is always cultivated in embanked fields. And as the fields 
must be quite level in order that their surface may be covered, where- 
ever the country is at all undulating they are extremely small, as many 
as fifty sometimes going to an acre. Rice is grown year after year 
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without rotation, and manure is necessary to keep up the productive 
capacity of the fields. The crop is not largely irrigated, except in the 
Wainganga valley and Sambalpur. Rice can scarcely be damaged by 
excessive rain unless it is washed out of the ground. In years of short 
rainfall, besides being liable to wither, it is attacked by grasshojjpers. 
The average amount of seed sown to an acre is loo lb., and the 
standard out-turn for the Province is i,ioo lb. or eleven-fold, giving 
670 lb. of husked rice. 

Wheat {Tn/icum sativu?n) covered nearly 4,600 scjuare miles, or 15J 
per cent, of the cropped area, in 1903-4. 'I'he area has decreased from 
6,700 square miles since 1893, wheat having been largely supplanted 
by jowar^ and also, in the south, by ('otton. Sowing commences towards 
the end of October, when the rains ha\e stopjied, and lasts through 
November and in embanked fields into December. The harvest is 
gathered from the beginning of March to the middle of April, being 
perhaps a fortnight earlier in the southern than the northern Districts. 
Wlieat is very seldom manured, as the advantages obtained are not so 
great as in the case of the autumn crops, and in the black soil of the 
northern Districts it is grown year after year without manure or rotation. 
It is frequently sown mixed with a proportion of 5 to 25 per cent, of 
gram, which is advantageous to the soil, and very occasionally with 
linseed. It sometimes forms a rotation with kodon or with cotton 
and jowdr^ and frecpiently with linseed and gram, between 50 and 
60 lb. is sown to an acre in the southern Districts, and 90 to roo lb. 
in the north. The standard out-turn is 600 lb. 

The large millet jowdr {Sorghum vulgare) now covers nearly 2,800 
square miles, or 9A jier cent, of the cropped area. 'I'he acreage under 
it has increased by 39 per cent, during the last decade, at the expense 
of wheat and linseed. It is mainly an autumn crop, but when the rainfall 
is heavy it is also grown after the rains. 'I'he ordinary seed-time is the 
first week in July, but in the north it is sometimes jnit down as soon as 
the rains break in June. The harvest extends over Dec'ember and the 
first part of January. Only from 5 to 10 lb. of seed is sown to the acre, 
and the out-turn varies between 350 lb. in Mandla and 700 lb. in 
Wardha. Jowdr is fiecjuently .sown with a mixture of the pulse 
arhar (^Cajanus india/s), in the jiroportion of one-seventh, or of mung 
[Phaseolus Mun^o). In the south it is grown regularly in rotation 
with cotton, the field being manured when cotton is sovsn. 

Kodon {Faspalum scrolncnlatum) and kntki {Paniatm psilopodium) are 
small grass-like millets grown on the poor highlands of the plateaux. 
Taken together, they cover 3,600 square miles, or 12 per cent, of the 
cropped area. The area under them has increased by 70 per cent, 
since 1892-3, about a third of the increase lieing due to the inclusion 
of zaminddri statistics, and the remainder to substitution for rice and 
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spring crops. Kodon is sown broadcast after rice in the beginning f)f 
July, and ripens towards the end of October and in November. Tlje 
seed sown vanes from lo to 20 lb. an acre, and the out-turn is 420 lb., 
giving 210 lb. of husked grain. Ktiiki is a crop which ripens very 
rapidly, and can be cut \Nithin sixty days after it is sowm. It is either 
sown at the break of the rains and reaped in August to get an early 
food-supply, or sown towards the end of August and reaped in October. 
From 5 to 10 Ib. of seed is sown per acre, and the out-turn is said to 
be about 300 lb. 

'J'he other cereals cover about 900 square miles Among these 
may be mentioned maize {Zea Mays)^ with 200 square miles, which is 
largely grown in the small garden ])lots at the back of houses, and 
the small millet bdji^a or with 85 square miles. Various other 

small millets also are grown. 

'I'he pulse gram (Ciccr arictinum) covers about 1,450 square miles or 
5 per cent, of the cropped area, and the acreage under it has increased 
by 40 per cent, sini e 1892-3, mainly at the exjiense of wheat. (Irani 

is largely sown mixed with w'heat in the jiroportion of 15 to 85, and 

also w'ith linseed. 'I'he mixture is made to lessen the exhausting effect 
of these crops, as plants of the pea tribe exercise a rec'uperative effect on 
the soil by assimilating nitrogen through the roots, h'or the same reason 
it is grown in rotation with wdieat and linseed. It is sown at the end 

of October and November with the wheat (toj), and is cut either just 

before it or at the .same time. Oca'asionally gram forms a sci'ond crop 
in black soil or irrigated rice-fields after the rice has been ('ut. h'rom 
60 to 80 lb. of sec'd is required for an acre, and the out-turn is 550 lb. 

The other pulses ( over nearly 3,000 s(|uare miles. Of these, the most 
important are urad {Phaseoh/s radiatiis) ixnd muny {Phaseolus Mu 7 iy; 6 )^ 
with a combined area of 1,250 square mile.s, mainly in Chhattisgarh. 
'rhey are grown almost e(|ually as autumn and spring crops, and in the 
latter case mainly as a second croj) after rice, being sown bioadcast in 
the standing grain after the water has been k‘t out of the embanked 
fields. Athar {Cajanus itidicus) covers 500 sejuare miles, principally 
in Nagpur and Nimar, where the cultivation has iniTcased largely in the 
last year or tw'o. It is grown in the autumn as a lotation crop in black 
soil land, and in Nagqiur is largely mixed with cotton and jowdr, Tii/f^d 
or /akh {Lathyi'us sativus) occujiies 570 .square miles, the area under it 
having decreased by 32 tier cent, in the last decade. It is growai in the 
spring season, mainly in the ri(‘e Districts, as a second crop, and is given 
to cattle. Masur or lentil (Ervutti Le?is) is a spring crop growai under 
much the same c'onditions as gram, and also as a second crop after rice. 
It occupies about 350 square mile.s, mainly in Jubbulpore, Seoni, 
Narsinghpur, Betul, and (iihattlsgarh. Teas {EisuJii arvense) cover 
320 square miles, mainly in Raipur and Bilaspur. 
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, Oilseeds occupy about 3,350 square miles, or 11 per cent, of the 
cioppcd area. Of these, the most important is /// {SesamNW indiaim), 
tlie area under which has nearly doubled during the last decade and is 
now 1,500 square miles. Tt is grown both as an autumn and as a spring 
crop, the proportion of the former being about two-thirds, and it is 
distributed all over the Province. It i.s frequently sown mixed with 
kodofh^ arhar^ and otlicT crot)s. About 2 to 6 lb. of seed is sown to an 
acre, and the standard out-turn is 200 lb. Linseed covers about 1,300 
scpiare miles, this being a great deal less than the area under it in 1890. 
It is a ('old-season crop, being sown in the beginning of October and 
cut in February, a month before wheat. Linseed is grown as a single 
crop in black soil and is somewhat exhausting, and also as a second 
crop after rice. About 10 to 20 lb. of seed is sown to the acre, and 
the out-turn is 260 11 ). Of the remaining oilseeds, the most important 
is ramtiUj or jagm ((A/izo/m oleifcrd). "Phis is a rains croj^and is grown 
on very poor soil, w\ih little or no expenditure on ('ultivation. 'Fhe 
out-turn is said to be about 150 lb. per acre. More than 50 square 
miles arc under rape and mustard, which arc generally grown in small 
garden plots. 

Cotton now ('Overs 2,000 sejuare miles, or 7 [)er cent, of the cropjied 
area. It has increased from r,ioo square miles since 1892 -3 under 
the stimulus of high prices, and is still continuing to exjiand. The 
Wardha valley, conqiiising Wardha District and the west of Nagpur, 
the Sausar /a/isi/ of ('hhindwara, and Niniar District ('onstitute the 
cotton tract of the Pro\incc, though the < rop is also grown in Betiil, 
Narsinghpur, and Hoshangabfid. Owing to the bulk of the fibre before 
It IS (leaned and jiresscd, and the c()ns(‘(}uent (X)st of trans[)ort, cotton 
('ultivation is not usually found profitable at a great distance from 
a railway, ('otton is generally sown immediately after the first heavy 
rain. In the A\'ardha \alle) it is usually mixed uilh arh(n\ in the pio- 
])ortion of two or three lines of the lattei after eight or ten of cotton. 
'J'he jiicking g(jes on fiom the beginning of November to the beginning 
of February. From 8 to 16 lb. of seed is re(juire(l [ler acre, and the 
standard out-turn is 240 lb. (jf uiK'leaned, yielding 70 lb. of cleaned 
cotton. Cotton is generally grown in rotation with jowdr in the Wardha 
valley, sometimes with wheat in the third year. It is an exhausting 
crop, and if sown twice successively the land must be turned up with 
the heavy plough and manured. The croj) is greatly benefited by 
manure, and the cultivators make every effort to give it as much as 
possible. The only other fibre grown is .9/?/^hcmi) {Crotalaria jiaicea\ 
which covers about 140 scpiare miles. 

Of the 230 square miles under orchards, vegetables, and condiments, 
30 are devoted to sugar-cane {Suuhantm o/juifiannn). 'I'his crop has 
greatly decreased in popularity since 1892-3, when it covered 70 square 
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miles, while for some years about 1870 the area was 140 square milas. 
AVith the extension of railway communication, however, the local gur jr 
unrefined su|j;ar has been undersold by that imported from Northern 
and A\'estern India, which can be retailed at a substantially cheaper 
rate. Condiments and spices cover 60 square miles, those principally 
grown being betel-vine, turmeric, chillies, coriander, and ginger. More 
than 70 square miles are under vcgctables, of which there is a very large 
variety. Melons and watermelons arc grown on the sandy stretches 
exposed on the banks of rivers. About 70 sejuare miles included in 
holdings and 25 excluded from them are shown as oc('upicd by groves 
and orchards. 

The following are the jirincijial agricultural implements. The 
or country plough has an iron share in spike form penetrating 6 or 
i) inches, the body being made of wood, d'he bakhar or paring plough 
has a horizontal blade about 20 inches long and 4 inches wide, whicli 
is dragged across the ground and goes 2 or 3 inches deep. It is 
generally used in prciiaring land for sowing, unless the ground is very 
hard or is much overgrown w’ith weeds. In the northern Districts the 
seed is sowm with the nari^ c onsisting of a single bamboo tube fixed 
behind the spike of the jilough, through w’hich the seed is drojiped. 
In the south the implement used for sowing is th(‘ 1 ifan : this is formed 
of a log of wood to which three .short iron spikes arc fixed, and behind 
each of them is a hollow bamboo leading down fiom the sowing bowl 
at the top. 'fhe seed is thus sowai simultaneous!) in three shallow' 
furrows. 'The daura is an implement used for w'ecding in the Nagpur 
countr). It resemblc's the bak/iar, but the iron blade is much shorter 
so that it ('an jiass between two lines of the croj). In the noitli weeding 
IS done by hand with a .spud. 'J'he datari is a sort of harrow’ used in 
the lice DistiK'ts foi laiddhng the earth in the fields and ( ollecting the 
W'ceds. l^'or c iushing the c lods in the rice-ficlds, a heavy beam of wood 
is dragged across the' field with a man standing on it. 

The iin])ortan('e attached to manure varies with the character of the 
c'l'opping. It is seldom used for the sjaing crojis, and experience has 
show'll that there is little profit in ajiplying manure to unembanked 
wheat-fields unless w'heat is grown in rotation w'ith a rains crop. In 
rice and still moie in cottonyc;7£w cultivation, on the other hand, the 
advantages of manure are fully ajiprec'iated. As a rule, the (Quantity 
available is insufficient, the cultivator’s only source of supply being the 
droppings of his cattle. These are saved for manure in the rains, but 
during the open sea.son are required for fuel-cakes ; and even w'here an 
abundant sujiply of w'ood-fuel is available, it is often said that a mixture 
of cow-dung c'akes is necessary for cooking purposes. The manure is 
usually stacked in surface hcajis and is seldom pitted, much of its benefit 
being thus lost. Little 01 no use is made of the urine, though occasion- 
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aljy a cultivator will put down straw or silt to retain it. Green-soiling 
also is very seldom practised, though crops of jagnl and til are some¬ 
times sown and ploughed in for this purpose. In the rice Districts the 
silt at the borders of tanks is dug up and placed on the fields and 
makes a very good manure, while in the cotion-jowdr tracts flocks of 
sheep and goats are penned at night on the fields. 

'i'he model farm at Nagpur has existed for many years, and was made 
an experimental farm for the improvement of agriculture in 1883. Its 
operations were, however, conducted on a comparatively small scale till 
1901, but important developments have taken place since. The staff 
has been largely strengthened, and two additional farms have been 
started at Raipur and Hoshangabild. l^^o cattle-breeding farms have 
recently been opened in Nagpur and Hoshangabad for the improvement 
(3f agricultural cattle. An agricultural school at Nagpur is maintained 
for the instruction of subordinate revenue officials and the sons of land- 
owners, and agricultural associations have been formed in each District 
for the dissemination of information and the introduction of improved 
seed and implements. With the same view a number of small demon¬ 
stration farms have been established, and a monthly Agricultural 
Gazette in Hindi is now published, which has attained a considerable 
circulation. In 1905 a separate Director of Agrumlturc was appointed, 
and the staff of the department largely expanded by the appointment of 
experts to initiate systematic research into the prevention of diseases, 
the destruction of pests, and the general development of the agri¬ 
culture of the Province in accordam'e with the most advanced scientific 
methods, d’hc budget of the Agncultiinil department for 1906 7 
amounts to nearly 4 laklis. 

broadly speaking, it has been found that of the four main classes of 
soil and cultivation already described as existing in the Pro\ince, the 
ri('e lands are the only ones to which the apiilu'alion of irrigation can 
be expected to offer ('ertain and immediate advantages. Up to the 
present time there have been n(^ state irrigation works in the Central 
IVovinces, and the area now irrigated is supplied almost entirely from 
private works, consisting of tanks, river channels, wells, and field em¬ 
bankments. In a normal year the maximum area irrigable is about 
1,350 square miles, or only 5 per cent, of the total under crops. To 
this, however, should be added about 780 square miles of crops gro^n 
in lands saturated by means of field embankments. Including this 
land, 8 per cent, of the normal cropped area may be said to be pro¬ 
tected by irrigation works. The area irrigated, how^ever, varies largely 
from year to year with the character of the rainfall. Of 1,350 square 
miles actually irrigated, about 1,150, or 88 per cent, of the total, consist 
of rice irrigated* from private tanks , and the remaining 200 of wheat, 
vegetables, condiments, spices, and sugar-cane irrigated chiefly from wells. 
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'Fank-irrigation is confined almost entirely to rice. Of 1,150 scjuaire 
miles irrigated, about 780 are in the ^Valnganga valley and 360 m 
C'hhattTsgarh. Over the rest of the Province there is practically no 
irrigation of rice. British Districts contain about 47,500 tanks, of 
which 28,500 are to be found in the Wainganga rice Districts, includ¬ 
ing vSeon! and Nagpur, and 18,500 in ('hhattlsgarh. Even in a favour¬ 
able year the tanks of the Wainganga tract irrigate on an avera^ less 
than 20 acres each, and those of Chhattisgarh only about 10 acres. 
'Phe arrangements for disposing of flood waters are generally defic'ienl, 
and the banks are often too weak to stand a high jiressure. Inhere are 
only about 65,000 irrigation wells, and the area supplied by them is 
88,000 acres, or about i J acres to each well. Out of the whole number, 
r5,000 are constructed of masonry and the remainder are small tempo¬ 
rary wells, many of which are mere holes in the beds of streams. A 
permanent well irrigates 3 or 4 acres on an average. Rather more than 
half the area irrigated from wells consists of wheat and other spring 
crops, and the balance of sugar-cane and garden crops. The cost of a 
temporary well is Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and of a permanent one Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 500, or more if blasting has to be done. About 50 scjuare miles 
are irrigated from other sources, mainly by channels for the conveyance 
of water from ri\crs or streams; but considering the facilities which 
exist in many parts of the Province for the construction of small river- 
fed channels, the area irrigated in this way is remarkably small. 

The Irrigation Commission (1901-3) were of oj)inion that there is 
ample scope for the extension of irrigation by means of storage tanks 
under exceptionally favourable conditions in the ri('C Districts. An 
Iriigation branch of the I’ublic W'orks department has now been foinied. 
About 200 jirojects for .storage tanks ha\e been drawn up. 'Fheir avei- 
age capacity is about 300 million (aibic feet ; and it is e.stimated that 
they would protect a total area of 700 sejuare miles of lice at a cost 
of about 3 ('lores of riijiees, 01 at the rate of about Rs. 67 per acre. 
During 1903 4 the construction of tanks and field embankments as 
state irrigation works was begun departmentally. 

('attle are bred all over the Province, but animals of any (juality are 
reared only in a few loc'alities. 'I'he plough-cattle of nearly the whole 
rice area arc miserably ])0or. 'I'hey often cost only Rs. 25 or R.s. 30 a 
pair, d'he wheat country occupies an intermediate place bet\^cen the 
rice trac ts with the v,orst, and the coilon-joiefa/^ aiea with the best 
cattle. The price of bullocks here ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 a 
pair. The two good breeds used in the voiton-jowdr Districts are bred 
in Nimar and along the southern face of the Satpura Hills. The Nimar 
c'attle are generally dark red in c'olour, with small but well-proportioned 
bodies, and small sheaths and dewlaps; they are spirited and have 
strc'iig feet and legs, and are well suited for hard w’ork. A pair costs 
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frgm Rs. TOO to Rs. 250. The cattle used in the W^ardha valley are 
called Gaolao, and are bred in Chhindwara and in the Arvi tahsil of 
Wardha. Animals of this breed are large and white, with full chests 
and fairly developed forearms, and are well suited for fast work. Their 
price varies from Rs. too to Rs. 300 a pair. Cultivating cattle of the.se 
breeds are fed on the stalks of jotviir and on cotton-seed throughout the 
working season, and sometimes receives also ])ulse and oil-cake. In 
the wheat-growing Districts cultivating (‘attic are stall-fed only during 
the working season, when they get a ration of pulse, and in the ric'c 
Districts the majority ol them usually receive nothing but straw. The 
Caolao and Nimari cattle are bred carefully from selected bulls ; but 
in other areas bulls are seldom kept, and the immature bullocks arc 
allowed to mix with the cows before (astration, thus preventing any 
im])rovement in the breed. 

Ruffaloes are bred all over the Provinc e. They are useless for culti¬ 
vation except in the nc(‘ area where w'ater is fretjuently standing in the 
fields. In the northern Districts and the Nagpur country the cow's arc 
kept for the manufacture of i:^hi (clarified butter) from their milk, while 
the young bulls are disposed of (‘heaiily to the caste of Basdewas, who 
drive them in herds to Chhatti.sgaih for .sale. A cow‘buffalo costs from 
R.s. 50 to Rs. 80, and in ('hhattlsgarh the young bulls fetch Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20 cac'h. The indigenous breed of ponies is almo.st entirely worth¬ 
less, and the efforts made by (lovernment to improve it by the provision 
of stallions have now’ been abandoned in favour of cattle-])reeding farms. 
The highest jiricc of a pony is about Rs. too. Goats and sheep arc 
usually bred by the professional shepherd castes, the former for food, 
for milk, which Muhammadans and low-(‘aste Hindus drink, and for 
offerings to the deities, and the latter principally for their wool, from 
which the ordinary country blanket used by all ('ultivators is woven, 
'fhe price of a gfiat is from Rs. 2 to Rs 6, and of a sheep from Rs. 2 
U) R.S. 3. 

Grazing is generally adequate, exceiit in a few’ of the most (‘losely 
cultivated Districts. The forests of Mandla, the Baihar tahsil of Bn la- 
ghat, C'handa, and Nimai are w’t'll-known grazing grounds, to the fust 
two of which thousands of cattle are sent from all the adjacent Districts 
during the hot season. Four important annual cattle-fiiirs are held in 
the Province—at Singhaji m Nimar, ('hhapara in Seoni, Garhakota in 
Saugor, and Rajim in Rai[)ur. Prizes for the best bred animals are 
offered at these fairs, but it is doubtful whether they have had much 
result. .The principal cattle-diseases are rinderpest {mdta), anthrax 
(ghatsarap or phdsi)^ foot-and-mouth disease {khuri and baikra)^ and 
pleuro-pneumonia [phapsia). A variety of native remedies arc used, 
several of w’hich-tirc of little value , but strict segregation is very seldom 
attempted, and cultivators generally say that it is impracticable. A 
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Civil Veterinary department has been established, supervised by, a 
qualified officer under the Director of Agriculture. Eighteen veterinary 
dispensaries have been opened at the head-quarters of Districts wilh 
subordinate Veterinary Assistants, who also travel in the interior of 
Districts for the treatment of epidemic disease. 

I’he development of the system of advances under the Land Im¬ 
provement and Agriculturists' Loans Acts is a feature of recent t-years. 
Taking the former kind of loans first, the total amount advanced under 
the Act of 1871 up to 1883 was only Rs. 50,000, and under the new 
Act of 1883 uf) to i8q5, 2-7 lakhs. During the famine of 1897 the 
l)oli('y of providing work by giving land improvement loans received a 
great impetus, a quarter of the principal being usually remitted if the 
ermditions of the grant were ('arried out. In the second famine of 
1900, however, it was considered with justice that the landowners were 
too imjioverishcd to be asked to expend capital on the provision of 
work, and a new system was introduced by which free grants were made 
by Government for the construction of tanks and other improvements. 
The ordinary purjioses for which loans have been made since 1883 an; 
the construction and repair of village tanks, the embankment of wheat- 
fields, and the destruction of kans grass in the Vindhyan Districts. 
Between 1895 and 1904, about 18 lakhs was lent. Advances under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 are made for the jiurchase of jilough- 
cattle and seed. I'hese advances also began on a very small scale, 3*2 
lakhs being lent between 1884 and 1891, or less than half a lakh 
annually. A\'ith the advent of scarcity in the northern Districts in 1893 
the amounts advanced rose lajfidly, and bet\Neen 1891 and 1895 15 
lakhs was distributed in loans. During 1896-7 the advances wen; 

15 lakhs, and in the famine o( 1900 38 lakhs, the greater part of the 
latter sum being granted without interest. A total of 101 lakhs had 
been advanced by 1904 in agriculturists’ loans. 

The rates of interest on private loans are fairly uniform all over 
the Province, though they have a tendenc y to be lower in the most 
advanced Districts, where the cultivators are (apablc of protecting 
their own interests. For large sums borrowed on ample securit) or on 
pledge of jewellery, the rate varies from 6 to 9 i)er cent, k'or ordinary 
proprietors and the best class of tenants or on mortgage of unen¬ 
cumbered land, the average is 12 per cent. Tenants in moderate 
circumstances, who may be indebted but not hopelessly involved, pay 
from 18 to 24 per cent.; while for the poorest classes of tenants and 
for small unsecured loans to artisans and others, the interest rises to 
37^, 50, and even 100 per cent. In the case of grain advanced either 
for seed, or for subsistence while the croj) is maturing, the ordinary rate 
for wheat and the other cold-season grains is 25 per cent, between 
sowing and harvest, though it sometimes rises to 50 per cent, in time 
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of, famine. In the Districts where spring crops are mainly grown, the 
interest on the autumn seed-grains is usually loo per cent. But in the 
rice Districts the rate for rice is 25, 37J, or rarely 50 per cent., while 
for jowdr the rate in Wardha is only 25 per cent, and in other joivdr- 
growing Districts 50 per cent. The rates for oilseeds arc high, ranging 
from 50 to 100 per cent. Nearly all the large money-lenders and the 
majority of the smaller ones are Marwari Banias ; but many other castes, 
as Brahmans, Rajputs, and the castes who own and cultivate land, 
also participate in the business. Most cultivating proprietors who aie 
in good circumstaiK'cs prefer to lend grain for seed and subsistence to 
their tenants, because in addition to its being very profitable they find 
it much more easy to realize the rents in this case than when their 
tenants are indebted to another ('reditor. 

4 'he grant of proprietary rights, followed by a large increase in the 
value of landed i)r()p(‘rty, ('onv(‘rted the village landowners, the 
descendants of the ra('k-rented headmen o( Mar.itha times, into a 
substantial body of men. But the great increase of credit which they 
suddenly obtained led many of them to indulge m reckless extravagance 
on marriages and other occasions of dis])lay. Inquiries made in 1888 
showed that during the previous twxnty-five years one-fifth of the village 
lands had changed hands, half of the transfers being to the money- 
lending as opjiosed to the (‘ultivating classes. 1 luring the next fifteen 
years the process cannot fail to have been more rapid, though the 
famine of rqoo was, ow'ing to the great assistance giv^en by the state, 
undoubtedly less injurious to the financial condition of the cultivators 
than that of 1896 7. (lovernment has been alive to the burden of 
excessive debt thrown on the cultivators, and, to lighten it and to 
encourage them to make a f?*esh start, has instituted [iroccedings in the 
wx)rst tracMs for the voluntary lujuidation of debts of both landlords 
and tenants. 'I’hese have been in man) eases eminently successful, 
and creditors have agreed to a sc'hcme of re[)ayment of part of the 
debt in instalments sj^read over a number of }'ears, the balance being 
freely forgone. In eight Districts, in t)art or the whole of which these 
jvro('eedings have i)een taken, debts aggregating 1-64 crores have been 
dealt with and 96 lakhs remitted by ('reditors. 

Economic rent is prac tically non-existent in the (Central Provinces, 
the rents of all classes of tenants except sub-tenants being fixed by the 
Settlement officer at the periodi(‘al revision of the 

Rents washes 

land revenue. The rental of the previous settlement prices * 

being taken as a standard, enhancements are based 
on the increase in the prices of produce, or extension of cultivation, 
according to a general rate i)reviously determined, which is usually 
considerably lessThan that actually warranted by the statistics. During 
the currency of the settlement, a period of twenty or thirty years, the 
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landlord can practically raise rents only through the agency of a revenue 
court, which determines an equitable rate. A sub-tenant is a person 
holding land from another tenant or in the proprietor’s home farm, and 
is not protected by law. 1"he following maximum and minimum figures 
of rental rei)resent the average for groups of villages of greatest and 
least fertility in each area, while the average rental is the average of all 
the groups. 'The fertile wheat-growing tract of the Narbada valley has 
the highest rental, the figures per a('re being maximum Rs. 3 12, 
minimum 3 annas, average Rs. i 10 6. Next to this come the rice 
tracts of l^handnra and Ralaghat with a large j^crcentage of irrigation, 
maximum Rs. 1-12, minimum 4 annas, average Rs. 1-1, while the 
coltonyV;7cv7/' Districts of Nagpur and Wardhil have nearly the same 
rates with a maximum of Rs. 1-15, minimum 7 annas, average 15^ 
annas. 1 'he figures foi tlie Vindhyan plateau Districts are maximum 
Rs. 1-12, minimum 6 annas, average 15 annas, and for the poorer area 
ol the Satpura plateau maximum Rs. i 12, minimum 3 annas, average 
8 annas. 'Vhc rice ('ountry of ( 4 ihattTsgarh jiays at present a very low^ 
rental in proportion to its fertility, the figures being maximum 15 annas, 
minimum ii pies, average ro annas. Owing to the fact that all 
1 )istricts contain areas of very poor land, the figures of minimum rental 
do not afford much information. 'J'he general rental incidence of the 
Province is 12 annas, and the average area of a tenant’s holding is 12 
a(T(js. I'he rents paid by sub-tenants are usually twice or three times 
the average rental. In the cotton-growing area during the last few* 
years land has been sublet for ten times the (Tovernment rental or 
more. The custom of [laying rents in kind is no longer important, as 
the policy of Government has been to commute all siu'h rents into 
cash. But lands are ofti'n sublet on a contract for dividing the jiroduce. 
In such cases the ('onlracl is usually that the owner or tenant of the 
land siqiplies the bulUx'ks and seed-grain, while the sub-lessee does all 
the labour. W hen the ciop has bc(*n harvested the seed-grain and 
sometimes the rent is deducted, and the rtaiiainder divided e(|ually 
between the parties. In the zamhidarib where shifting ('ultivation 
still goes on in the forests, rents arc [laid in grain on an ‘axe’ of land, 
that is, a patch cleared by one familvs and amounting to something 
over an acre. 

AVages for agricultural labour arc still generally paid in kind, and 
farm-servants employed by the year receive various perquisites at 
sowing-time and haivest, so that the determination of their cash 
eiiLiivalents jiresents much difficulty. Generally it may be said that 
grain wages have remained constant for a long period, though in recent 
years and owa'ng to the famines there has been a tendency either to 
decrease their amount or to substitute inferior varieties of grain. In 
Nagpur and W'aidha Districts, owing to the competition of the factories 
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and mines, wages have risen largely, the cash rates for farm-servants 
b^ing Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 a year, compared with Rs. 40 in 1890, and Rs. 
20 to Rs. 25 in i860. The corresponding figures for the Narbada 
valley are Rs. 60, Rs. 42, and Rs. 25. In other Districts the increase 
of wages has not more than kept jiace with the rise in prices. In 
("hhatt'isgarh farm-servants usually receive a fourth of the produce to be 
divided between them. In the Satpuni Districts they get a fifth of the 
produce. During the year advances of grain are made to them, and 
these are deducted with interest when they are paid. In other Districts 
they receive a monthly wage of grain, while in the more advanc'ed tracts 
cash payments are being substituted for this. The grain wages amount 
in some of the northern Distor ts to about 950 lb. a year, and in the 
Wainganga valley to between 1,400 and 2,000 lb. of unhusked rice. At 
the wheat harvest labourers earn two or three days’ food for a day’s 
work, the rate being one sheaf in twenty or thirty cut. For joivdr- 
cutting in AVardha, 7-2 lb. of grain a day is f)aid. About to lb. of 
unhusked rice and 5 lb. of wheat per day are other tyj)ical rates for 
harvesting. I'or sowing the crops men are generall)' employed, and 
women for weeding and transplanting. Fash wages for men are 3 to 4 
annas a day in the south, 2 to 2^ annas in the north, and to 2 annas 
in ("hhattisgarh during the busy season. Women gc^t half an anna less 
than men in ("hhattisgarh, and an anna less elsewhere, (.’ertain \illagc 
artisans and servants receive payment in kind for services rendered to 
the cultivators. Those usually found are the Lohar or blacksmith, the 
Barhai or carpenter, the Nai or barber, the Dhobi or washerman, the 
Dhimar or water-bearer, the (’hamar or tanner, and the village priest. 

At the time of the formation of th(‘ Province in 1861 prices w'ere very 
low', as was natural in a landlocked tract with little or no means of 
exporting its surplus. Various causes, the chief of whii'h w'ere a great 
influx of European cajiital and the abnormal demand for cotton 
o<'('asioned by the American (/ivil War, brought about an extraordinary 
rise in 1863, continuing until 1869, when a general fall set in, which 
was, however, checked by the opening of railway communication with 
the seaport towns, and the demand for grain arising from the famine of 
1876-8 in Northern India and Madras. Betw'een 1881 and 1891, as 
show'n inTalde V (p. 104), pric'es rose steadily, and in 1891 the increase 
per cent, on 1862 w’as given as rice 200, wheat iGi), joivdr 123, and 
gram 105. During the last decade prices again rose, and reached their 
highest point in the famine of 1897. They fell in the two following 
years, and did not rise to quite such a high level again in the famine of 
1900. A considerable fall followed, and the averages for 1904 were 
nearly the same as in 1891. The prices of salt, sugar, yarn, and cotton 
piece-goods have also decreased. Owing to the improvement of 
communications, there is now less variation in prices between town and 
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country, and a more uniform level is maintained throughout the 
Province. In normal years the prices of the staple crops are almost 
entirely governed by those obtainable for exports, which depend on 
the European market. The movement of prices has on the whole 
been very favourable to the people, for while the articles which they 
produc'e, such as the agricultural staples, have largely increased in 
value, the prices of articles which they consume but do not produce 
have generally diminished. 

"J'he most prosperous part of the Province is the cotton-growing tract 
of the Wardha valley. Here, owing to the development of mining and 
factory industries, a daily labourer is as well-to-do as an ordinary tenant 
elsewhere, and his condition is in many respects preferable to that 
of a half-edu(‘ated ('lerk. In the Vindhyan plateau and Narbada valley 
Districts the standard of living is comyiaratively high, though the people 
have recently become impoverished from bad seasons. There is usually 
a full establishment of village .servants whose services are utilized by all 
cultivators for work which elsewhere they do themselves, while a larger 
proportion of indoor servants are employed than elsewhere. Shoes and 
head-cloths are here univer.sally worn, even labourers usually have 
blankets, and cultivators have quilted cotton ('oats and caps for the cold 
season. In C'hhattlsgarh and on ])arts of the Sat])ura plateau the 
standaul of living is still very low. A ('ouple of strips of cloth and 
perha[)s a blanket suffice for the dress of the cultivator, w'hile his food 
consists ol little but a gruel of boiled ric(.‘ and water. Put even here, 
the last few years would have vvitnes.sed a great development had it 
not been arrested by famine. 'Flie annual cost of food for an adult 
cultivator may be taken as varying from Rs. 15 in the poorest to Rs. 35 
in the lichest tracts. 'J'hc cost of clothes for a labourer and his wife of 
the poorest class in ('hhattisgarh will scarcely be more than Rs. 3, and 
will ('onsist of two or three cloths without blankets 01 shoes. The 
ordinary cultivator will s})end from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 annually in ('lothing 
his family. The value of his house will 1 k‘ from Rs. to to Rs. 40, and of 
his furniture Rs. 5 or Rs. 6, while a labourer’s house is worth only Rs. 3 or 
Rs. 4, and his furniture about half this. The condition of the proprietary 
class varies greatly, some being no better off than ordinary cultivators, 
while most of them live like a clerk on Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 a month. 
'Their houses and clothes may be inferior to his, but they have richer 
and better food. A clerk with this income spends about Rs. 20 a year 
on his ow n clothes and the same for those of his wife and family, his 
wife’s ornaments having be('n provided at the wedding. The food of the 
family will cost Rs. 200 a year or more. He occupies a brick house 
with .several room.s, paying a rent of about Rs. 3 a month, and as much 
more for the services of a barber, washerman, water-bearer, and sweeper. 
His furniture may be worth Rs. 75. A visible ri.se in comfort of living 
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has occurred in towns. Imported cloth of fine texture is worn, matches 
ar^ in general use, foreign cigarettes are smoked, kerosene oil is 
universally used, and lamps with glass chimneys are found in ordinary 
households. Tea is drunk daily, refined instead of unrefined sugar 
is eaten, and soda-water is frequently drunk. Many clerks of ordinary 
means subscribe to vernacular newspapers, and social clubs exist in 
several towns. Life insurance is increasing in popularity. 

The area of Government forests in the ("entral Provinces is shown as 
18,734 square miles in the forest returns. 'I'he majority of the forests 
are situated on the northern and .southern slopes Forests 
of the Satpura range, and the remainder on the Vin- 
dhyan Hills in the north and on the ranges hounding the Nagpur and 
Chhattisgarh plains to the south. The greater jiart of these latter hills 
are occupied by forests included in the ziwiindans and Feudatory 
States. In addition to the (iovernment forests, 9,874 square miles 
of forest are in the hands of zamlnddrs and village jiroiirietors, while 
it is estimated that there arc about 15,000 scjuaic miles in the I'eudatory 
States, this latter figure, however, including scrub and grass. 'The whole 
area under forests in the Province is therefore about 44,000 square 
miles, or 38 per c'ent. of the total area. 

Four main types of forest may be distinguished : the teak, sdl^ mixed, 
and bamboo forests. Teak {Teefona j^niNdn) occairs either alone or 
mixed with other species. It is not largely found north of the Narbada, 
but extends over the western Satpura Distric ts and the hills south of the 
Nagpur plain. The best forests are in the Pori Reserve in Hoshangabad 
and at Allapillai in Ghilnda. In Pori .specimens 80 to 100 feet high and 
6 feet in girth are obtained. Pure teak forest appears on the lower 
slopes of the hills, or on alluvial flats along the banks of rivers or at the 
bottom of ravines. More commonly, and on the higher and middle 
.slopes, teak is mixed with the other species occurring in mixed forests. 
The teak forests have been very greatly damaged by t'learings for 
cultivation and the indiscriminate fellings of timber ('ontractors before 
a system of conservation was introduced. 'I'he next timber tree in 
importance is sd/ [Shorea robusici), 'Phe sal forests cover a large trad 
or belt in the east of the Province, commencing in the plateau beneath 
the Kaimur range in Rewah and extending over Mandla, the n(n*thern 
frontier of Chhattisgarh, the hills bounding the valleys of the MahanadI 
and its affluents to the Eastern Ghats and south to the valley of the 
Indravati. The larger proportion of the sdl forests are thus situated in 
the zamtnddris and Feudatory States of ChhattLsgarh. The average 
height of good trees is 60 to 80 feet, with a clear stem to the first 
branch of 30 to 40 feet, and a girth of 6 to 8 feet. Specimens of 
100 feet in height and 10 feet in girth arc found in Mandla. Mixed 
forest with or without a proportion of teak is the most common 
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type all over the Province. The most important tree is saj (Termimlia 
tomentosa\ and other common and valuable timber trees are bijdsa/ 
beuld {Pterocarpus Marsupium\ tcfidu or ebony {Diospyros tomentosa\ 
lendia {Laji^ersirocmia pimujloni)^ an/aji or kohd {Terminalia Arjumi)^ 
d/iaio'd (A/wj^^eissi/s IafifoIia\ haidu (. \duia cordifolid)^ aon/d {Phyllanthits 
Emb/ica)^ iinsd {Oi/j^eifiia dalberyioides), and gir)ui or satin-wood 
{ChloroAylon Swietenid). Among trees whicli are valuable for other 
l)roducts than timber, the viahud {Passia latifolid) is ])re-eminent and 
vciy c'ommon, while harrd {Tennifia/ia Chebula\ w'hose fruit gives the 
myrabolams used for tanning, achdr i^Buchmiania latifolia)^ whose fruit 
called chironji is largely used for sweetmeats, and khair [Acacia Catechi/), 
from the wood of which ciitch is prr})iired, are also important trees. 
The dry stony hill tops and plateam and scarped slopes are mainly 
covered b)’ .sa/a/ [Posivcllia serraia), a tree of very little value, mixed 
w’ith stunted spc‘cimcns of other spe(‘ies. In many places, especially on 
stretches of Hat or undulating land, the foiest is very open and poorly 
stocked, even (leveloi)ing into giass land where areas have formerly 
been cleared for shifting (ultivation. Bamboo forests cover the hill¬ 
sides over larg(‘ areas, som(‘times ])ure, but gentTall) mixed w’ith other 
spc('ies, or forming an undergrowth to the teak. 

For administrative puqioscs the Ciovernment forests aie divided into 
two ('onservalors’ charges. Generally, the forests in each Distiict form 
a horest division under the charge of a Dcjiuty or Assistant ('onservator 
of the Im[)erial forest servae or an FAtra-Assislant ('onservator of the 
Provincial service. Ism h division is divided into ranges in charge of an 
upper subordinate designated a forest ranger. In 1903 -4 the Forest 
Staff comprised 2 Conservators, 9 l)ej)Uty*('onseiTators, 4 Assistant 
(\)nservators, 13 Extra-Assistant ('onservators, 63 rangers, 58 dejaity- 
rangers, 175 foresters, and 1,657 forest guards. 

Up to 1893 the felling of trees was allowed undcT licence without 
regulation; but since that date working-plans have been drawn up for 
the majority of the forests, under which systematic fellings have been 
introduced. J he bulk ol the produce required foi agriculture and 
building pur])osi*s is disjiosed of by licence, the purchaser being recjuired 
to take out a stamped licence supplied by vendors stationed in various 
villages adjoining the forest. In tracts near the forests, whole villages 
aie allowed to commute for their annual supply of fuel and timber for 
home consumption on payment cT a fixed sum. The collection of 
various minor i)rodu(ts, such as myrabolams, lac, honey, gum, special 
grasses, wabad, and the hides and the horns of animals dying in the 
forests, are leased out to contractors. In erases where a large fixed 
demand can be arranged for, the department itself undertakes contracts 
for timber. It-ee grants are sometimes made for works of public utility, 
such as schools and dispensaries, or for the relief of the occupiers 
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of a village which has been burnt down. For grazing, licences are 
issued of two kinds, one covering the open forests of the District, and 
the other or nomadic licence those of the whole Province. Certain 
valuable timber areas are closed to grazing, and in addition all ‘ coupes ’ 
are closed for ten years after being worked over. 

The supply of produce of all kinds is generally in excess of the local 
demand, which is largely met from the forests in the hands of pri\ate 
holders, these being worked with much less restriction than the Gov¬ 
ernment forests. The amount of produce removed from the forests 
in 1903-4 was 3-J: million cubic feet of timber, 18 million < uhic feet of 
fuel, 19! million bamboo stems, and 53,000 tons of grass. The following 
figures show the average annual revenue, expenditure, and surplus for 
the det'ades ending 1890 and 1900, and the years jgoi-2 and 1903-4 ; 
(1881-90) revenue io-8r lakhs, expenditure 5-18 lakhs, surplus 
5-63 lakhs; (1891-1900) re\enue 10*31 kikhs, e.xpenditure 8*92 lakhs, 
surplus 1*39 lakhs; (1901-2) revenue ji-88 lakhs, expenditure 
10*13 lakhs, surplus 1*75 lakhs ; (1903-4) revenue 14-04 lakhs, expendi¬ 
ture 10*59 liihhs, surplus 3-45 lakhs. The small surplus realized during 
the second decade was due to the forests being thrown open in several 
years for free removal of jiroduce during famine. 'Phe nei'essary 
restrictions placed on grazing have had the effec't of considerably 
diminishing the income under this head. At the same time there has 
been a large increase in the area under systematic liri‘-protection, 
and the rcstridion of fellings to specified areas introduced in 1893 
caused at least a tcmjiorary decline in income. 

4 'he relations with the people arc generally good, and the niimbei of 
forest offences is not excessive considering the extent of the forests. 4 'hc 
handling of the primitive tiibe.s, who resent interferent c wdth their free 
use of the forest, recjuires considerable tact and firmness. The labour 
supply for forest work, excetit at sowing and harvest time, is generally 
sufficient; where it is difiicult to jirocure outside labour, forest villages 
have been established within the boundaries of ‘reserved’ forest, in 
order to have at hand a jiermanent .sujiply of wx)rkpcopIe who are by 
race, caste, or occupation habituated to the extraction or handling of 
forest produce. In times of .scarcity and famine the forests are thrown 
open for the free collection of all edible products, and, if necessary, for 
the removal of fuel, grass, and sometimes bamboos by head-loads in 
order to employ labour. This concession is valuable, as a large variety 
of edible products in the shape of flowers, fruits, seed.s, gum, leaves, and 
roots can be obtained by natives accustomed to a jungle life. If grass 
is scarce, free grazing also is allow'ed. Besides this, the construction of 
forest roads and sometimes the cutting of fire-lines is undertaken, and 
this work affords congenial employment to the primitive tribes, many of 
whom will not attend ordinary relief works. In the famines of 1897 and 
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1900 produce to the value of between 3 and 4 lakhs was removed free 
of charge. In the famine of 1900, Avhen a serious scarcity of foddfr 
was apprehended, the cutting of grass was undertaken as a relief w^ork, 
and 83,000 tons were cut at a ( ost of 5 lakhs. The greater part of the 
* reserved ’ forests are now’ protc('ted from fire, fire-lines being cut all 
round the protected forest, while for the more valuable areas a special 
establishment of fire-watchers is enijiloyed during the hot season. In 
1903-4, 8,r53 sfjuare miles of forest W’ere protected at a ( Ost varying 
from Rs, 2 to Rs. 11 jicr sijuare mile. 

Coal-measures occur in various parts of the Province, all belonging 
to the llarakar group of Condwana rocks. They may be classified 
broadly as situated in the Satpura basin, the ^Vardha- 
Codilvari valley, and the Mahanadi valley. The 
principal fields in the Satpura basin are those of 
Mohjiani, Shahpur or lietul, and the Pench valley in Chhindwara. 
'I'he Mohpani field, near Gadarvvara in Narsinghpur, is worked by 
a company. So far as the Shahjiur field has been explored, the out¬ 
crops w’hi('h lie on the south of the Tavva valley do not aiijiear to be of 
great promise, the coal being inferior and of irregular thickness. In 
Chhindwiira numerous seams have been disi'overed in several localities 
varying in thickness from 3 to 14 feet. A recent analysis of the quality 
of the coal shows that it can be worked pnditably, and mining opera¬ 
tions have been started with the ojicning of the railway to Chhindwara. 
The Wardha valley field ex ends for about 285 miles in the vallevs of 
the \\’ardha, I^ranhila, and Godavari riveis. d'hc ('oal has been worked 
only in a Government colliery at Warora, but j)ro.specting liceni es have 
been taken out for large areas. At Jkindar, 30 miles north-east of 
aroni, three seams vvitli a maximum thii'kness of 38 feet have been 
proved to exist. It is estimated that the Wardha valley field ( ontains 
14 million tons of coal. 'Phe Mahanadi basin corn]irises the Raigarh- 
Hemgir, Korba, and Mand coal-fields, which cover an area oi not less 
than 1,000 sejuarc miles ; the coal-seams arc sometimes oi enormous 
size, and thicknesses as great as 90 feet at Korba and even r68 feet 
at Hcmgir have been rccoided ; but, though including good coal, 
these are often largely made up of carbonaceous shale. Sometimes, too, 
the seams die out within surprisingly short distances. A good seam of 
steam coal and two scams of rather inferior quality have been discovered 
near Rampur, where the field is crossed by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
The Mohpani mines were worked by the Nerbudda Coal and Iron 
Company from 1862 to 1904, when the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company purchased them. The out])ut in 1904 was 25,617 tons valued 
at 1-34 lakhs, and 664 otierativcs were employed. 'Phe Warora colliery 
has been worked by Government since 1871, the capital outlay being 
25 lakhs. 'Phe output in 1904 w’as 112,319 tons, valued at 5*21 lakhs, 
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and 1,040 ()i)eratives were employed, chiefly men from the United 
Provinces. 'There is a large local demand for the c oal from the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and the factories of Nagpur and Wardha. 
The present seams at ^Varora are, however, nearly worked out’, and 
fresh seams at Hallalpur are being tested. The wages of miners in 
the collieries vary from 5 annas to 10 annas a day, while unskilled 
coolies receive 3 annas. 

Iron ores of good ({uality occur in Jubbulpore, Mandla, Narsingh- 
pur, Chanda, Rhandara, iialaghat, Raipur, and Rilaspur, and smaller 
veins in Saugor and Seoni. The most extensive deposits at)pear to be 
in C'handa, where the Lohara hill, 3 furlongs long, 200 yards broad, 
and 120 feet high, is described as consisting of compact crystalline 
hematite with some magneti(' oxide, and the ore is believed to be 
traceable for a considerable distance. 'The jien entage of iron found 
in the ores in the more important localities varies from 68 to 73. 
A prospecting licence has recently been given in Chanda with a view 
to the establishment of iron-w^orks on modern methods, and licences 
have also been issued in Raipur and Sambalpur. 'The ores are worked 
in several Districts by indigenous methods by the caste of Agarias or 
iron-workers, who are an offshoot of th(‘ (londs. 'The best-known 
centres are Sihora in Jubbulpore and 'Jendukheda in Narsinghpiir. 
'The returns for 1904 show 441 furnaces working, v\ith an output of 
2,818 tons of iron. Iron ochre is worked at Katnl in Jubbulpore lor 
the manufacture of paint. 

Manganese ores are found in the Districts of Jubbulpore, Chhind- 
wara, Nagpur, Rhandara, and Rakighat. A number of prostiecting 
lic'cnces and mining leases have been granted in the last four Districts, 
and during recent )cars an important mining industry has sprung up. 
'The workings are all from the surface, but fifteen of the cjuairies have 
now reached a greater depth than 20 feet and have been brought 
under the Mines Act. 'The output of manganese from these w^as 
85,000 tons in 1904, the most important mines being in the Ramtek 
iahsil of Nngpur District. 'The number of persons emiiloyed in the 
manganese mines in 1904 was 2,010. 

Limestone is abundant in Jubbulpore, Chnnda, and the Chhattisgarli 
Districts, but is exploited only at Murw^ara in Jubbulpore, w^here 16 
(juarries are situated, all except one being worked by manual labour. 
These ejuarries are under the Mines Act. 'Their output in 1904 was 
49,847 tons of lime, valued at about 5 lakhs, and 2,510 persons were 
employed. Fuller’s earth is obtained in another ejuarry. Excellent stone 
is obtained from a number of sandstone (piarries at Murwara, and ex¬ 
torted in the shape of i)osts and slabs. Sandstone is quarried for building 
purposes in many Districts, but statistics of emtput are not recorded. 

* The Waiora colliery was closed in iyo6. 
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1'hese minerals arc the only ones as yet proved ( apablc of yielding 
a profit on working, hut many others exist. 'I'lie MahanadI and several 
of its tributaries, the Son in Balaghat, and other rivers contain auri¬ 
ferous sands, and a few persons earn a precarious livelihood by washing 
lor gold. Argentiferous galena oecairs in several localities, sami)les 
from Slecmanabad in Jubbulpore and Joga in Ifoshangabad yielding 
19 (VA. 12 dwt. and 21 oz. 3 d\Nt. per ton of lead respectively. Pro- 
s|)e('ting licences liave been taken out at both places. Cop})er ores are 
known to exist at ('hi('hoh in Kaipur, at Sleemannbad in Jubbulpore, 
at Barmhan in Narsinghpur, and in ('handa and Balaghat. Mica occurs 
in Balaghat, Bilas])ur, and Bastar, but the plates arc too small to be of 
( ommereial value. Bauxite, an aluminous ore, is found in Balaghat. 
(Iraj)hite or plumbago has been discovered in Raipur and Kalahandi. 
Agate pebbles are found in Jubbulpore, and arc worked iij) into various 
ai tides of ornament by the local lapidaries. 

With the exeej)tion of one or t^\o small industries, the articles manu- 
fticiurcd by hand in the (,'entral Provinces are of th(j simple nature 
designed to meet the wants of a primitive agricultural 

manufactures poimlation and possess little artistic merit. I’he 
princijial manufactures are silk-wcaving, cotton-weav¬ 
ing, cotton d)eing and jirintmg, gold- and silver work, brass, coj)per and 
bell'iiietal work, and the making of glass bangles. Pottery, bamboo- 
vvoik, and blanket-weaving aie of somewhat less importance. 'I'hcse 
industiics are as a rule not in a prosperous condition, owing to the 
comjietition ol more highly oigani/ed methods of manufacture and to 
changes m fashion. 

'I'lie silk industry sup[)orts 23,000 jiersons. Imjiorted or mulberry 
silk is jirincijially woven in Nimar, Nagpur, and i^handara, while the 
indigenous fasar silk is worked in Chanda and Chhattisgarh. Jn 
the foimcr Districts cotton cloths woven with silk borders are the staple 
jiroduct. In P>urhanjmr thc'se are ornamented with gold and silver 
lace, and the cmbioidered cloths pioduced here were once estimated 
second onlv to the jirecious fabrics of Dac ca and Surat, and formed the 
basis of a lucrative trade with Europe. 'J'here is now little demand fcjr 
the moie expensive cloths, 'fhe silk-borcDred loin-cloths and sans or 
women’s cloths ol Nagpur and Bhandara are still in large request, and 
the weavers are fairly ])iosperous. The fiKsar silk industry shows signs 
of revival with the facilities rec'ently granted for the cultivation of 
cocoons in (Government forests. Industries connected with cotton now 
support about 400,000 persons, a decline of 37 per cent, since 1891. 
Cotton-spinning, formerly carried on in every village, is practically 
extinct as an industry. 'Phe low-caste Katias, Mahars, and Candas, 
who weave the coarser kinds of coiintr) cloth from thread purchased at 
the mills, still find a market among the poorer tenants and labourers. 
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But, except for the silk-bordered cloths already noticed, the higher 
classes of natives are taking more and more to the use of English and 
Indian mill-woven fabrics, which, though less durable, are smoother and 
cheaper. The number of cotton-weavers is largest in the Districts of 
the N%pur plain, where the crop is principally giown. The trade of 
the dyer is declining with that of the weaver. The finer cloth is woven 
with coloured thread. The indigenous madder, safflower, turmeric, and 
indigo have been suiiplanted by chemical substitutes imported from 
Europe. Practically the only woollen article made is the coarse country 
blanket woven by the shejiherd castes, who (’ombine this occupation 
with the tending of sheep. I'he leather-working industry is, next to 
that of cotton, the most important numerically, employing 96,000 
persons. Workers in leather decTcased b\ 27 per cent, during the 
decade ending 1901. Various patterns of shoes are woin, the better 
qualities having ornamental designs worked with silk and ('otton thread 
and lace. Ornamental slippers are made in Chanda and also table- 
covers, consisting of red leather embroidered with gold wire and green 
silk. Leathern reins and saddles in imitation of ('awnpore work are 
made in some towns. There is little worthy of remark in the ornamental 
gold-and silver-work of the Central Provinc'es, which is as a rule heavier 
and coarser than that made elsew’here in India, while the designs do not 
appeal to European taste, 'rhe \ariety of ornaments is considerable, 
but cannot be des(T]l)e(l here. Brass is generally imported in sheets 
from Bombay, and brass vessels are obtained leady-made in large 
quantities. Copper vessels are for the most part imported, but are also 
manufactured in Chanda. Bell-metal is an alloy made of copper mixed 
with zinc, tin, or pewter. Vessels for holding food are made from it, 
and bell-metal with a large proportion of zinc is used for the manu¬ 
facture of ornaments, which are largely worn in the northern Districts. 
Brass ornaments arc mainly w’orn by the aboriginal tribes. 

Carpentering is not usually a village industry in the Ontral Provinces, 
the work required by cultivators being often done by the blacksmith. 
The largest numbers of workers at this trade arc found in the Districts 
where there are large towns, and rural Districts only return a few 
hundred. Chhattlsgarh is especially deficient in this respect. \\\3od- 
carving of considerable aitistic merit is executed in Nagjiiir and Saugor. 
Bamboo-workers make household matting, screens for walls, baskets 
of all sizes and for all purposes, brushes, fans, sieves, and combs. 
Carpenters and bamboo-workers together numbered 116,000 in 1901. 

Vessels of earthenware are used for cooking by all classes, and by 
the poorer ones for eating and drinking from. Other articles made 
of earthenware are pipe-bowls, clay dolls and images, and models of 
animals. 

The number of cotton spinning and weaving mills in the Province in 
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1904 was seven, two ])eing situated at Nagpur, two at Hinganghat, one 
at Jubbulpore, one at J^ilgaon, and one at Raj-Nandgaon in the 
Nandgaon State. Comparative statistics are given below :— 


Number of nulls 
,, looms 

,, spindles . 

Avciaf^'e number of hands 
emjdojed . . , \ 


I880-I 

i8g(>-i 

1901-2. 

I 


7 

240 

S05 

2,144 

30,000 

72,080 


1.646 

4,202 

10,146 


*903-4 I 

7 ( 
2,401 ' 
176,684 I 


The Kmpress Mills at Nagpur were the first to be opened, in 1877. 
The Pulgaon and one of the Hinganghat mills have only spinning 
apparatus, while the other five combine spinning and weaving. The 
seven mills contain altogether 2,401 looms and 176,684 spindles, and 
their aggregate capital is 97 lakhs. 'I'he aggregate out-turn of the mills 
in 1904 was 199,969 cwt. of yarn and 68,427 cwt. of cloth, d'he yarn 
is generally sold to weavers in the ('cntral ?ro\inces and alsc) in 
Bengal, while the cloth, besides being disposed of locally, is sent to 
other l^rovinres of India, and that of the Kmpiess Mills to China and 
Jajian. Besides the mills, th(‘ Province has 100 cotton-ginning and 47 
pressing factories, 65 of these being, however, not shown in the returns 
as they do not come within the scope of the Ihictories Act. These 
factories are situated principally in the cotton-growing Districts of 
Nagpur, A\'ardha, and Nimar, and the majority of them have been 
opened since 1891, in ^^hich year only 16 were returned, d’he factories 
contain 1,900 gins and 47 presses, and their estimated cajiital is 72 
lakhs. The other factories include a brewery at Jubbulpore, opened 
in 1897; a niatc'h fai'tory at Kota in Bilaspur, opened in 1902; 
Messrs. Burn (’o.’s pottery \\orks at Jubbulpore, started in 1892, 
which manufacture tiles, jiiping, and earthenware vessels; and a 
CoviTnmcnt bric'k and tile f.ictory at Waroril, turning out fire-clay 
bricks and tiles. A ('entral (lun-carriagc* Factory for all India was 
oiiened at Jubbulpore in 1905. 'Fhe average daily number of persons 
employed in fai'tories in 1904 was 33,346. 'Phis figure, though small, 
has been sufificient, in combination with other industries, to raise the 
wages of daily labour in Nagpur, Wardha, and Nimar. The su])ply of 
unskilled labour is obtained from the local market, the lowest rates for 
ordinary male workmen being from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 a month. 

Previous to the construction of railways, the Province was isolated to 
a marked degree from other parts of India ; large tracts of country w'ere 
covered by imt)enetrable forest, there were few' tow'ns 
and^^ade^ of any importance, and any .huge volume of internal 
traffic w'as impracticable excejit along a few' main 
routes. 'J'he records of earlier years show' that in many jiarts of the 
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Province after a good harvest grain actually rotted as it lay. At the 
time of annexation a considerable trade had however sprung up between 
T^agpur and the Narbada valley and Bombay; grain, oilseeds, raw 
cotton, and the silk-bordered cloths woven in the Nagpur plain being 
the staple articles of export, which were carried for hundreds of miles 
in country carts or on pack-bullo('ks. 'Prade was further impeded by 
the feeling of insecurity arising from the greed of the rulers of the 
State or their agents. 'I'he connexion by railway of Jubbulpore with 
Calcutta, and of Nagi)ur with Bombay, which was effected in 1867, is 
the most important fact in the ('ommercial history of the Province. 

Between 1863 and 1866 the average value of exports was about 
1^ crores, and of im[)orts about 2 crores. Their combined value rose 
to Ac\ (Tores in 1872, 7J in 1882, 8J in 1892, and 14I crows in 1903-4. 
In the first few years of this period the large inijiorts of railway material 
caused the total value of imjiorts to exceed that of exports. But this 
has not happened since, exc ept in the famine years of 1897 and 1900, 
when the (|uantily of food-grains imported again temporarily turned 
the balance of trade against the I’rovince. I'Vom 1873 to 1888 the 
excess value of exports over imports a\craged between half a crore and 
a crore ; from 1888 to 1896 it averaged about 1 ^ crores ; while in 1903--4 
it was more than 3 c rores, or about Rs. 2-8 per head of population. 

'Pile value of exports in 1903-4 was 8-92 crores, or about Rs. 7-8 
per head of population. Since 1863 the value of exports has increased 
by more than fivefold. During the last twenty years their value has 
doubled, while their weight has increased from 450,000 to nearly a 
million tons. About half the total export trade is with Bombay Port, 
while of the remainder Bengal takes over a crore, Berar 77 lakhs, and 
Bombay and the United ITovinces about 50 lakhs each. Only 40 lakhs 
goes to Calcutta. Of the exports, 2 1 crores or one-third of the total value 
consists of ra^^ cotton, 57 lakhs (6 per cent.) of yarn and cotton piece- 
goods, nearly 2 c rores (21 per cent.) of grain and pulses, 85 lakhs (nearly 
TO per cent.) of oilseeds, and 64 lakhs (7 per cent.) of iirovisicjns. 

Raw cotton is, therefore, at present by tar the most important jiroduct 
of the Provinc:e, but its pre-eminent position is entirely a feature of 
rec'ent years. Prom 1863 to 1868, at the time of the American Civil 
W ar, the value of c-otton exported rose to nearly a crore of rupees ; it 
fell gradually until in 1883-8 the amount was only 19 lakhs, while in 
more recent years the demand in the luiroi)ean market, and the con- 
secjuent rise in price, have led to an enormous expansion. The trade 
in Indian yarn and cotton piece-goods has also increased largely during 
the last dec'ade. 'Phe exports of the former in 1903 4 were valued at 
25 lakhs, and of the latter at nearly 31 lakhs, as compared with 3 lakhs 
and 15 lakhs in 1891. Both articles are .sent mainly to other parts of 
India. The hand-woven silk-bordered cloths of the Nagpur country 
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are exported in considerable numbers. The trade in grain fluctuates 
largely. Of the total value of 1*92 crores exported in 1903-4, wheat 
contributed in lakhs, rice 47 lakhs, and pulses 32 lakhs. Ten years 
ago the wheat trade was considered to be the backbone of Provincial 
commerce, and the wlieat-growing districts of tlie Narbada valley to be 
the richest and most j)rosperous. The average exports for 1888-92 
were worth nearly two (Tores. In 1893 the exports of rice reached 
a crore of rupees. I'his figure has not been approached, however, 
since 1895. Oram, jowa)% and urad are also exjiorted. Of 85 lakhs 
of oilseeds exjiorted in 1903-4, linseed contributed 26 lakhs and til or 
sesamurn 44 lakhs. 'J'he bulk of these oilseeds exported is not much 
greater now than twenty years ago, but their value has risen greatly, 
while til has increased in both value and bulk at the expense of lin¬ 
seed. The principal article included in the remaining 15 odd lakhs is 
cotton-seed, which has very recently come into prominence as an export. 
In 1902-3 the total exports of oilseeds were 135 lakhs. Of the ex¬ 
ports of provisions the most important article is ghi. Other articles are 
\arious fruit products, such as mahud flowers which art‘ sent to Bombay, 
Ikrar, and C'entral India for distilling country liquor, honey, arrowroot, 
and chirofijl^ the fruit of the dcZ/Jr-tree {Buc/iana?iia latijolia), used foi 
sweetmeats. Another important industry has recently sprung up in the 
export of jerked meat, ^^hich is sent to Burma. Exports of hides and 
skins have been regrettably large in recent years, owing to the heavy 
mortality of cattle in the famines. Among other important articles of 
export are dyes and tans, chiefly myrabolams, lac, and hemp {san). 
Exports of railway plant consist principally of wooden sleepers, d'he 
exports of wood and timber are distributed among the surrounding 
l^rovinces, Bombay being the best ('ustomer. Teak and sal limber 
and bamboos are the chief items. Among minor articles of export 
may be noticed fresh fruits and ^egetables, which consist chiefly of 
Nagpur oranges sent in large quantities to other parts of India, and 
occasicmally to England. 

The total imports in 1903 4 amounted to 5-76 crores, or Rs. 4-14 
per head of population. Since 1865 the value of imports has about 
trebled, while since i88t it has increased by 60 per cent. About 2^ 
crores was received from Bombay Port, 79 lakhs from Bengal, 76 lakhs 
from Bombay Presidency, approximately 50 lakhs eai'h from Kajputana 
and the United Provinces, and 32 lakhs from Calcutta. Of the total 
imports, yarn and cotton i)iece-goods, salt, sugar, metal, provisions, 
grain, and oils are the most important. 

The demand for English yarn and cotton cloth has not as yet been 
adversely affected by the local mill industry, as the finer counts of thread 
are not produced; but imports of Indian thread and cloth are either 
stationary or declining. About two-thirds of the salt consumed in the 
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Province is sea-salt from liombay, while the northern Districts take 
salt from the Sambhar Lake, and since the opening of the East Coast 
Railway Madras sea-salt has been imported into Chhattisgarh. The 
imports of sugar have more than doubled during the last twenty years, 
and now amount to 37,516 tons. Refined sugar comes almost entirely 
from Bombay Port, and the greater part of it is jirobably produced in 
the Mauritius. The Province now obtains large quantities of or 
unrefined sugar from Bengal and the United Provinces. The imports of 
metals have doubled in the last ten, and trebled in the last twTnty years, 
the figures for 1903-4 being the highest on record. Large imiiorts of 
metals are a certain index of prosperity. Out of a total value of 54 lakhs, 
manufactured iron and steel account for 23, other imports of iron and 
steel for 16, and brass and copper for 11 lakhs. 'The provisions im¬ 
ported consist chiefly of dried fruits and nuts, coco-nuts being the most 
important item. Areca-nuts and chillies form the bulk of the imports 
under spices, while ginger, cardamoms, cloves, pet)per, and asafoetida are 
other articles. Rice, principally from Burma, constituted about one-sixth 
of the total imports of grain and ])ulse. During the last decade the 
kerosene oil imported has risen from 135,000 to 292,000 cwt. 

The trade of the Province is now almost entirely conc'entrated on 
the railways, and the imiiortant roads are those leading from the great 
producing tracts to railway stations. Imports are mainly consigned to 
the large towns, owing to both their own demand and the facilities 
which they afford for distribution to retailers. Exjiorts, however, aie 
sent away from a larger number of stations, several small places favour¬ 
ably situated on main roads having an important trade. Raw cotton 
is principally exported from N^pur, Hinganghat, Pulgaon, Kamptee, 
and Khandvva; grain from Nagpur, Kamptee, Raipur, Jubbulpore, 
Gondia, Saugor, Damoh, and Harda; and metals are distributed from 
Nagpur, Kamptee, and KatnT. All the large towns have a ('onsiderable 
import trade, and of the smaller towns KatnT, Wardha, and Pulgaon 
are the most im})ortant. 

A large proportion of the export trade in grain and oilseeds is con¬ 
ducted by a European firm, and the remainder by Marwari Banias and 
('utchi Muhammadans. Banias also trade in ,q/n (clarified butter), and 
largely in cotton. In Chanda and Wardha there are a number of 
Komatis or Madrasi Banias. (aitchls conduct a large part of the 
import trade in cloths, salt, kerosene oil, and general merchandise, 
while Bombay Bohrils import stationery, glassware, small goods, iron 
and hardware. Parsis are general merc hants, and deal in foreign goods, 
wines, and crockery. Several European companies are engaged in the 
timber trade. Grain for export is not usually sold in the weekly 
markets, the transactions at which are mainly retail; the cultivators 
either carry it in their own carts to the exporting stations, or small 
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retail dealers, principally Tclis, Kalars, and Kanias, go round and 
buy it up in villages. (V)tton is generally taken by the cultivators 
direct to the exporting stations. 

The railway systems traversing the Province are the Great Indian 

Peninsula and Indian Midland, the Bombay, Baroda, and ("entral 

_ . India, the h'..ast Indian, and the BengahNagpur. Of 

Communications. , , ^ t • it- * * 

these, the Great Indian Peninsula line is now a state 

line, but leased to a company for \\f)rking ; the Indian Midland is the 

projierty of the company of that name, but is worked by the Great 

Indian Peninsula Gompany ; the East Indian is a state line, but leased 

to a company ; the Bengal-Nagjmr line is the property of a guaranteed 

company ; and the section of the Bombay, Baroda, and Gentral India 

N\itliin the (Vmtial Provinces is a state line leased to a company. 

'The two main routes between Bombay and Galcutta traverse the 
Province north and south of the Siitpura plateau. I'he north-eastern 
line of the Great Indian Peninsula from Jiombay divides at Bhusawal 
jnnc'tion into tvvo branches, one going north and north-east for 339 
miles to a terminus at Jubbulpore, where it meets the I>ast Indian, and 
the otlier proceeding almost due east through Berar to Nagpur, where 
the Bengal-Nagpur line to ('alcutta conimeiu'es. Tlie Jubbulpore line 
runs through the whole length of the Narbadii valley, comprising the 
Districts of Nimnr, lloshangabad, Narsinghpur, and Jubbulpore. At 
Khandwa, 353 miles from Bombay, a metre-gauge line worked by the 
Piombay, Baroda, and (^rntral India takes off and proceeds north-west 
through Indore to Ajmer, wath a length of 29 miles in the Central 
Provinces. 1 tarsi, 464 miles from Bomba), is the junction with the 
Indian Midland line to Cawaipore and Agra, which runs north through 
Hoshangabad, the Bhopal State, and Saugor District, while at Jubbul- 
])ore the I^ast Indian line begins, and runs for 70 miles in the (\*ntral 
Provinces towards Allahabad. From Bina, on the Indian Midland 
line, a branch of 163 miles runs to Katni on the East Indian, serving 
the Districts of Saugor and 1 )amoh. The Nagpur branch of the Great 
Indian l*eninsula enters the Central Provini'cs at J^iJgaon and runs for 
70 miles through B ardha and Nagpur Districts to Nagpur, 520 miles 
from Bombav. From A\ardha a branch of 45 miles leads to W^arora 
in (’handa. At Nagpur the Bengal-Nagpur system begins, and runs 
through Bhandara, Raipur, Bilaspur, and several Feudatory States 
towards C.ilcutta, with a length of 417 miles in the Province. i\n 
extension of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway on the gauge of 2 feet 
6 inches from Gondia on the main line, 601 miles from Bombay, to 
connect with Jubbulpore, w^as opened m 1905. It passes through 
Balaghiit, Mandla, and Seoni Districts, and has branches through 
SeonT to ('hhindwara and to Mandla’, wdth a total length of 255 

^ The Mandla branch had not been completed in 1906. 
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miles, thus bringing the greater part of the Satpura plateau within 
ea^sy distance of a railway. From Raipur another narrow-gauge 
branch of 56 miles leads south to Dhamtari and Rajim in Raipur 
District; and from Rilaspur a connecting line on the broad gauge 
runs north for 85 miles to Katni on the East Indian. Except where 
it has been otherwise stated, all lines arc on the standard gauge of 

5 feet 6 inches. There are at present no double lines, but a section 
of the (jreat Indian IVninsula west of 1 tarsi is about to be doubled. 

The lines from Jdiusawal to Nagpur and from Jubbulpore to Allah- 
abjid were the first to be constructed, and were opened in 1867, the 
Hhusawal-Jubbulpore line following shortly afterwards in 1870. 1'he 
Indian Midland line from Itarsi to lihopfd was constructed in 1882, 
and the Rhopal-Jhansi section in 1889. 'The main line of the Rengal- 
Nagpur Railway was opened in 1888, being an extension of the 
(ThatUsgarh Stale Railway which had been constructed by (Jovern- 
ment on the metre gauge to Raj-Nandgaon, and was made over to the 
('ompany, ('onverted to the broad gauge, and extended to connect with 
Asansol on the h^ast Indian, and subsequently direct to ( alcutta. 'I'he 
Rina-Katni connexion on the Indian Midland u.is (‘onstructed in 1899. 
In 1904 the PnjviiK'C liad thus 1,419 miles of railway o[)en and a 
further 178 under construction, making a total of 1,597 miles, of which 
1,257 were on the broad gauge, 29 on the metre gauge, and 311 on 
narrower gauges, d'his is e(}uivalenl to 54 square miles of country 
for one mile of railway in Rritish Districts, and 73 for the Province as a 
whole. In 1891, 1,094 miles of broad gauge and 29 of metre gauge 
were open. With the exc'cption of Betul Distric't on the Satpura 
plat(?au, the greater part of Chanda, and the southern Feudatory States, 
the railwa) communi('ations of thi' JTovince may be said to be fairly 
complete. Among projected lines may be mentioned a branch of the 
Pengal-Nag])ur from Bilaspur to Mandla, the embankment of whic'h 
has been partially constructed as a famine relief work ; an extension 
from Gondia to (.'handa on the same line, with a link from Bramha- 
purl to Nagpur, to serve the south of Nagpur and the north of ('handa 
Districts; a branch line from Chhindwara to the Pench valley coal¬ 
fields ; a line from Raijnjr to Vi/ianagram ; a loop-line from Nagpur 
to Amraoti, from some point on which a connexion will be taken 
through Betul to Itarsi ; a branch line from Nagpur to Ramtek ; and 
an extension of the Wardha-Wanml line through ('handa to a point 
on the Nizam’s State Railway in Hyderabad. The construction of 
a line from Warora through Chanda to a new ('oal-field at Ballalpur, 

6 miles from this town, has been begun by the Great Indian Peninsula 
('ompany. 

Previous to tlfe construction of railways, the main trunk routes of the 
Province were the road from Nagpur to Jubbulpore through Seoni, 
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the great eastern road from Nagpur to Raipur and Sambalpur and 
on to Cuttack, the southern road from Nagimr to Chanda through 
Jam and Warora, the old Bombay road from Jubbulpore through Nimar, 
the Jubbulpore, Damoh, and Saugor road, the Jubbulpore, Mandla, and 
Bilaspur road, and the north-western road from Nagpur to Betiil and 
Itarsi. Other main routes were those from Nagpur to Chhindwara 
and Piparia, from Seoni to Katangl and I'umsar, from Saugor to Kareli, 
from Nagpur toUmrer and Mill, and from Raipur through Dhamtari to 
Jagdalpur. "I'liese latter roads were important railway feeders for some 
time after the construction of th(‘ through lines of rail, but they have 
generally been sui)erseded by the extensions of the last two decades. 
'I’he construction of the railways has entirely removed the importance 
of the old trunk routes, exce])t along certain lengths where they serve 
as feeders. One or two of them are no longer maintained to the same 
standard as formerly, and with the exception of the road from Nagpur 
to Jubbulpore there is now no thoroughly good trunk road in the Pro¬ 
vince. The important roads at jiresent are those \vhic*h connect rich 
trails in the interior with the raihvays ; and as the raihvays have fre- 
(gientl) followed the line of trunk roads, the feeders are generally small 
(TOss-roads. During thi' last decade there has been a remarkable deve 
lopment of road ('ommunii'ations, consequent on the amount of w'ork 
undertaken for famine relii'f. 'I'he length of metalled roads has increased 
from 536 miles m 1892 to 1,646 in 1904 5, and that of embanked roads 
from 2,133 Allies to 2,967. 'The total length of metalled and embanked 
roads is now' 4,613 miles, or at the rate of one mile for 18 sijuare miles 
of country in British Districts, d'he annual expenditure on the main¬ 
tenance of these roads is 8-43 lakhs. Nearly 900 miles of surface roads 
are also maintained at a ('ost of Rs. 24,000. Surface or unembanked 
roads are under the charge of Distiict councils, while all others are 
maintained by the Public Works department. Much progress has also 
been made duiing the last decade in developing the communications 
of the large za/nl/iddris and Feudatory States of Chhattisgarh, under 
the superintendence of the Engineer of the specially creatc'd Chhattis¬ 
garh States division. This territory, comprising 41,618 square miles, 
IS the w'ildest and most backward part of the Province, and wxis till 
recently almost destitute of routes fit for wheeled traffic. Since 1893, 
681 miles of gra\elled roads and 763 miles of surface roads have been 
constructed, the funds being ])rovided by the estates through which 
they ])ass. These roads are excluded from the totals given above. 
The (‘ost of a country cart drawn by two bullocks is about Rs. 40 
on an average, and the ordinary load along roads is 14 cw't. 

'The ('entral Ih*ovinces are included in the Central Provini'es and 
Herar Postal Circle under a Dcputy-Postmaster-Cjeneral. The statistics 
{set’ 'Fable VH, p, 106) show a large advance in postal business since 
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1881 ; the number of post offices in the Province having increased from 
i8j6 to 689, of letter-boxes from 157 to 566, and of miles of i)ostal 
communication from 4,465 to 8,411. More than 7 million letters were 
delivered in 1903-4 as against 5^ millions in 1880-1, 6 million post¬ 
cards as against half a million, and 147,000 parcels as against 40,000. 
The value of money orders issued has increased from 30 to 109 lakhs. 
These figures relate to both the Imperial and the District post. 'Phe 
latter system provided postal communications in British Districts for 
magisterial and polic'e ])iir]ioses, the ujikeep of uliich was not warranted 
under the commercial [irinciples of the J^ist Office, and funds were 
obtained from a cess levied at the rate of one per cent, on the land 
revenue. In 1906 the cess was abolished, and the cost is now included 
in the Imperial budget. Postal establishments in ITaidatory States are 
paid from State funds, and were also treated as part of the District 
Post. In 1903-4, 14j post offices and 2,554 miles of mail linens in 
British Districts, and 22 post offices and 922 miU‘s of mail lines 
in Feudatory States, were maintained undca* this system. 

At present the harvests may be said to be imtirely dei>endent on the 
rainfall. A (.omjdete failure of the rains, such as occurred in 1899- 
1900, will destroy both the harvests and ('ause a uni- Famine 
veisal famine. Such a failure is, however, believed 
to be uni(|ue. 'Phe rainfall of June, July, and August is as a rule fairly 
reliable, and has only failed (‘omplctely in 1868 and 1899. In 1902 
there w'as a drought in August. Very heavy or excessive ram, on 
the other hand, during these months is naturally not infre(|uent, and 
in some Districts may (xa'asion substantial damage to (otton and jowar\ 
but there is no record of distress having arisen from this cause. The 
most critii'al jieriod for the (toj)s comjwjses the months of September 
and Oc'tober, wffien about 9^ inches should be rei'eived. "Phis rain 
is necessary both for the ripening rice harvest and to enable' the land 
to be i)repared for sowing the spring grains. It is es])ecially ca])ricious; 
and while the full average is reepiired to ensure the siK'cess of both 
harvests, the ac tual fall in one or other of these months has been more 
than 25 per cent, shcjrt of the average nineteen times in thirty-three years. 
Of the famines or scarcities lor which information is available, thexse of 
1833, 1886, 1896, and 1897 w'ere caused by shortness of the late rains, 
while in 1899 an average fall in these months w'ould have reduced a uni¬ 
versal famine to local distress. It is especially to remedy the deficiencies 
of the rainfall in September and October that irrigation is required. If 
the rainfall up to the end of Oc'tober has been satisfactory, the success 
of both harvests is assured against deficienc y of rain, though show^ers 
in November or December are requisite for bumper spring crops. 
These, however, may still be spoilt by excessive rainfall in the winter 
months, which will induce rust or blight. Such excessive rain was. 
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its will be* scen^ rcsi)onsiblc for the local distress whic'h occurred in 
1819, in 1823 7 in vSeonl and Mandla, in 1854-5 in Saugor and Danioh, 
and in 1893, 1894, and 1895 in the northern Districts generally. 'Fhe 
sjiring harvest is, however, of far less importance than the autunhi har¬ 
vest, and there is als(j no single crop which so overshadow^s the rest as 
rice does the other autumn grains. 

The earliest scan'ities of which accounts are available resulted from 
political disturbani'cs rather than climatic causes. War and its effects 
account for distress w’hich prevailed in the upper Narbada valley 
during the years 1771, 1783, and 1809. It is recorded that in 1771 
wheat sold in Narsinghpur at to lb. to the rupee. In 1803 a failure 
of the rains caused a famine in Nimar and Hoshangabad, which had 
already suffered greatly from the inroads of Sindhia’s armies. 'I'he 
famine is still knowm in Nirnar as the ‘Mahakal,’ when grain sold 
at I lb. to the rupee or about two or three hundred times its price 
in seasons of prosperity. In 1818-19 the Nagpur country and the 
Distrii'ls north of the Narbada suffered from a famine (’aused by the 
failure of the autumn rains and excessive rain during the following cold 
season. Acute famine prevailed for months in these localities, and in 
Jubbulporc wheat sold at 8 lb. to the rupee. In Nagpur many of the 
poorer ('ultivators are reiiorted to have sold their children into slavery, 
from 1823 to 1827 the Districts of Sconi and Mandla suffered from 
a suec'cssion of short crops due to floods, hail, and blight; and many 
villages were deserted. In 1825 -6, according to oral tradition, famine 
attended with loss of life occuried in Nag^iur, and it is said that many 
people died after eating the cooked food whii'h was doled out to them 
at the Rajas palace. In 1828 9 there w'as a famine in Raipur and 
Ihlaspur, the jirice of grain rising from about 300 to 24 lb. jier rupee. 
In 1832-3 excessive rain followed by drought was the cause of severe 
distress in the Narbada valley, the Nagpur country, and Berar. Heavy 
mortality occurred in Betul, and 5,000 people are said to have died in 
the city of Nagjiur. In Wardha children were sold for 10 lb. of grain, 
'rhi* following year, owing to a failure of the autumn rain, the spring 
crop area of Jubbulpore District was left practically unsown and prices 
reached 16 lb. per rupee. Grain was imported by Government agency 
into Seoul and Mandla. In 1834 5 a partial failure occurred in 
C'hhattisgarh, and, in spite of the export of grain being prohibited, 
prices rose to 15 or 20 times their normal level. Drought in 1845 
caused severe distress in Nimar and Ghhattisgarh ; and in 1854-5 a 
visitation of rust destroyed the wheat crop of the northern Districts, 
and is still well remembered by the people as a parallel to the similar 
disaster of 1894-5. Barents sold their children in Damoh, and many 
deaths from starvation were recorded in Saugor. In 1868, the year of 
the Bundelkhand famine, the rains ended abruptly a month before the 
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due time ; but a heavy fall in September saved the situation over 
thg greater part of the country, and acute distress was confined to 
the Vindhyan I^istricts, the Wainganga rice tracts, and C'hhattlsgarh. 
Distress was, however, severe in these areas. Hundreds of deaths 
were reported to have 0('<'urred from starvation, and the ordinary 
mortality is estimated to have been trebled. About 17 lakhs was 
expended on relief. 

The famine of 1868- 9 was followed by a period of years of pros¬ 
perity, broken only by the failure in 1886 of the rice crop of Chhattis- 
garh. From 1893 commenced the recent cycle of bad years. In that 
year, and in 1894 and 1895, the spring crops of the northern Districts 
were spoiled by excessive winter rain. In 1894 the wheat was almost 
entirely destroyed by rust m Saugor and Damoh, and distress ensued. 
Road works were otiened, but the numbers on them never reached 
20,000, and only about a lakh was expended on relief. Roth in 1894 
and 1895 the rice crop was also severely damaged on the threshing- 
floors by the late rains. In 1895 the monsoon stopjied abruptly in the 
middle of September; the autumn ('rops were |)oor, and the spring 
harvest realized about half a normal yield on a diminished area. Four 
years of jioor harvests thus preceded the failure of 1896, when the 
rains, which up to then had been jilentiful and even excessive, stopjied 
suddenly at the end of August. The effect of the drought was the 
destruction of the autumn cro|)s, with the exi'eption of irrigated rice, 
cotton, and jinvar. 'Fhe spring crops were fair, but owing to the 
dryness of the soil only half the normal area was sown. I'hc all-round 
out-turn was 56 [ler cent, of an av(*rage crot), but the distress was 
greatly aggravated by the failures of the prec'eding }ears. Severe 
famine prevailed throughout 1897, except in Nimar, Chanda, and 
Sambalpur, which partially cscajied. Direct expenditure on famine 
relief w'as about 1^ crores ; and indirect exj^enditure, famine loans, re¬ 
missions of land revenue, and charitable relief made uj) another crore. 
The Provincial death-rate for the year was 69 jier j,ooo, compared 
with 32*4 during the decade ending 1891 ; the mortality was especially 
severe during the monsoon months. Owing partly to the wide area 
over which this famine extended, and partly to the deficiency of trans¬ 
port, prices ruled high, the extreme point reached being \2\ lb. |)er 
rupee in Ralaghat. 'liie largest number relieved was 703,000, or 8-5 
per cent, of the population affected, on the 29th of May. The famine 
of 1897 w^as followed by two years of fairly good harvests, but in 1899 
occurred the most complete failure of the monsoon ever known. Only 
five Districts received more than half their average rainfall, and five 
received only a third. 'Phe wheat crop w^as above half an average in 
six of the nortirern 1 )istricts; but over the rest of the country both 
crops failed completely, the all-round out-turn for the Province being 
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only a quarter of the normal. Famine prevailed in all Districts from 
October, 1899, to November, 1900; and the deficiency of the rainfell 
led to severe epidemics of cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea, and other 
diseases resulting from bad water. 'I’he administration of this famine 
was extremely liberal and efficient, the direct expenditure being nearly 
4^- crores, while indirect expenditure and remissions of the revenue 
added another crorc and 30 lakhs, i'he numbers on relief exceeded 
2^ millions, or 23 per cent, of the pojjulation of the affected tract, in 
July, 1900, and the total number of units relieved for one day was 556 
millions. In spite of tlie greater severity of the famine, prices were 
generally lower by from 1 to 3 lb. per rupee than in 1897, the imports 
of l^cngal rice assisting materially to kc‘ei) them down. 'The highest 
f)ric'e for the cheapest food-grain was 14^ lb. per rupee in Chhindwara. 
'Fhc mortality for the year was 57 jicr t,ooo, and was greatly aggravated 
by diseases due to the scarcity and bad quality of water. After two 
more fiirly good seasons a jirolonged break in the rains between 
the last week of July and the last week of August, 1902, caused 
a failure of the rice crop in Raipur and the W'ainganga valley. 
Famine was confined to Raipur, which reaped only a third of an 
average crop. 

.\[)art from the direct oigani/atiim of relief, the remission of revenue, 
and the grant of loans to agriculturists for seed and cattle, the protective 
measures taken by (lovernment consist of the extension of irrigation 
and commuiiKations. Irrigation is as yet in its infancy in tht‘ Province; 
and though considerable strides have been made in the last few years, 
It can at best only slightlv mitigate the effects of a failure of the rains. 
The opening up of the Province by railways, so as to [irovide cheap 
transport to trai'ts liable to be affected, has been proceeding rapidly during 
the last two decades, and with the comyiletion of the Satpura line will 
be practi(’ally (omplete so far as British Districts are c'oncerned. In 
1897 grain had to be mqiorted by (lovernment agency into parts of 
Mandla, Balaghat, and Sironcha, and these areas, with the exception of 
the small Sironcha tract, will be protec'ted by the Satpura railway. As 
regards the direct administration of relief, a revised famim; Code has 
been compiled, embodying the exiierienc'e gained in the tw^o great 
famines, and detailing the whole course of |)rocedure to be followed. 
Famine programmes of works for each District are drawn up and 
annually revised, eac'h programme containing large public works, village 
works, and forest works, which are especially suitable for the primi¬ 
tive tribes. The programme provides work for six months for not less 
than 20 per cent, of the [lopulation of the District, except in tracts 
adequately protected by irrigation, where a half of this provision is 
held to be sufficient. 

The administration of the Central Provinces is conducted by a Chief 
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Commissioner, who is the chief controlling revenue and executive 

authority. He is assisted by three secretaries, two . ^ . 

♦ j 1 . rr^u Administration, 

under secretaries and an assistant secretary. The area 

of British territory comprised in the Province is 82,093 square miles, 
with a population of 9,216,185; and it is divided for administrative 
purposes into four revenue Divisions, each controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The average area of a Division is 20,500 square miles, and 
the population 2,250,000 persons. Three of the Divisions contain 
five Districts, and one (Chhattlsgarh) three. The Commissioner of the 
Division supervises the working of all departments of Government in 
his Division, except those outside the sphere of the Local Adminis¬ 
tration, through the Deputy-Commissioners of Districts, who are his 
immediate subordinates. Till recently the Commissioners also exer¬ 
cised civil and criminal jurisdiction. The principal heads of Provincial 
departments are the Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records, 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Commissioner, 
the Inspector-General of I^olice, the Inspector-General of Prisons, the 
Director of Public Instruction, the Commissioner of Excise and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Revenue, who is also Inspector-General of Registration, and 
the Director of Agriculture. The Controller and the Deputy-Postmaster- 
General represent Imperial departments under the Government of 
India. Berar is now included in the jurisdiction of all these officers. 

The Province is divided into 18 Districts ^ with an average area of 
4,561 square miles and a population of 512,010 persons. Each District 
is in charge of a Dcputy-C^ommissioner, who is the chief revenue 
authority and also District Magistrate, and exercises the usual functions 
of a District officer. The District forests arc managed by a Forest 
officer, usually a member of the Imperial Forest service, over whom the 
Deputy-Commissioner has certain powers of super\ision, particularly in 
regard to matters affecting the welfare of the people. Each District has 
a Civil Surgeon, who is generally also Superintendent of the District 
jail, and whose work is supervised by the Deputy-Commissioner in 
respect of village sanitation, the registration of vital statistics, and the 
financial management of the jail and dispensaries. The Deputy- 
Commissioner is also marriage registrar, and manages the estates in 
his District which are under the ('ourt of Wards. 

In his revenue and criminal work the Deputy-Commissioner is 
assisted by (a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, or members of 
the Indian Civil Service ; (/^) one or more Extra-Assistant Com¬ 
missioners, or members of the Provincial civil service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and Eurasians ; and (r) by 

* In 1905-6 the new District of Drug was constitulecl from portions of Raipur and 
Bilaspur Districts; but, at the same time, Sambalpur District was transferred to 
Bengal. The total number of Distiicts therefore remains at 18. 

VOL. X. V 
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tahsl/dilrs and naib-tahsllddrs^ or members of the Subordinate service who 
are nearly always natives of India. The number of Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners on ordinary duty in 1904 was 21, and of Extra-Assistant Com¬ 
missioners 100, giving 7 officers to each District \ Recently the 
subdivisional system prevailing in most other Provinces has been intro¬ 
duced into the (Central Provinces. According to this, an Assistant or 
Extra-Assistant (\)mmissioner is placed in charge of a subdivision con¬ 
sisting of one or two tahslh^ witli the powers of a wSubdivisional Magis¬ 
trate under the Oiminal Procedure Code, extended powers under the 
Revenue Law, and authority to supervise the revenue and police officials. 
In 1904, 22 subdivisions were formed, the subdivisional officers with 
one or two exceptions residing at the District head-quarters but tour¬ 
ing in their subdivisions during the open season. 

'Phe District is divided for administrative purposes into two or more 
tahsils, each of which has a iahsildar and naib- or {)i<:‘\y\\\.'^-tahslldar with 
a tahsll office, and exce])t in the case of head-ejuarter tahslls a sub¬ 
treasury. The number of tahslls in 1906 was 53, or an average of three 
to a District. 'The average area of a tahsll is 1,550 sejuare miles, and 
the population 173,890. 'fhe tahslldar is the Dej)Uly-('ommissi()ner’s 
right hand in his revenue and executive work ; and, besides being 
responsible for the collection of the revenue and the distribution and 
repayment of land improvement and agricultural loans, he makes in¬ 
quiries and carries out orders in matters of revenue law' and adminis- 
tratifin. 'I'he tahslldar is also a criminal magistrate, but has usually 
no civil work. The naib-tahsildar has no special functions apart from 
those of the tahsiIdCir, He is usually not a magistrate, but sometimes 
tries civil cases. 

In each village one or more lambarddrs'^ are the representatives of 
the proprietary body or vidl^uzdrs wffien the ownership of the village is 
divided into shares, and their duty is to collect and pay in the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. The lambarddr, or, if there arc several, one of them, is 
also mukaddam or executive headman of the village. If he is non¬ 
resident, he must apiioint an agent or 7 mikadda??i i^omdshta to act for 
him. The mukaddam exercises the usual duties of a village head¬ 
man, but has no magisterial ]lowers, and excejit by the exercise of his 
personal authority, which, however, is frequentlv considerable, cannot 
coerce or restrain the residents. 

Each District has a Land Record staff, controlled under the Deputy- 
Commissioner by a native superintendent, and consisting of two grades 
of officials, revenue inspectors and patwaris. 1'here is on an average one 
pahvdri to 8 villages, and a revenue inspector to every 25 patwaris^ the 

^ These figures include the civil judicial staff, now designated District and Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges. 

The word lambarddr is a corrupt formation from the English word ‘ number.* 
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total number of revenue in.speetors being 205, and of patwaris 4,927. 
I'he patwai'i is the village surveyor and accountant, and his office is an 
ancient one, but he is now a paid and trained Government servant, 
instead of being a dependent of the landowner as he formerly was. 
Each revenue inspector is in charge of a number of patwaris' circles, 
and his duties consist in training the pahvaris in surveying and the 
preparation of the annual returns. The Land Record staff also furnish 
a most valuable ageiK'y for the supply of ac'curate information in times 
of anxiety for the harvest, and for th(' organization of famine relief when 
this becomes necessary. 

The Province contains 15 Feudatory States, covering an area of 
31,188 S(]uare miles with a t)opulation of 1,631,140 persons. One of 
the States, Makrai, lies within Hoshangabad District ; the remainder are 
situated in the Ghhattisgarh Division, to the different Districts of which 
they were formerly attached. 'Fheir relations with Government are 
controlled by a Political Agent. The States vary greatly in size and 
importance, Sakti, the smallest, having an area of 138 s(|uare miles, and 
Bastar, the largest, of 13,062, 'Fhey are administered by hereditary 
chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty and good government set 
forth in patents and acknowledgements of fealty, but arc nominally free 
from direct interferenc'e save in the ('asc of sentenc'cs of death, which 
require the Chief Commissioner’s confirmation ^ But, as a matter of 
fixet, the Government has exercised a very large amount of control, 
owing mainly to the frequency with which the States have been taken 
under direct management, because of either the minority or the mis¬ 
conduct of the c hief. 1 )uring a minority the affairs of the State are 
generally managed by a Superintendent under the control of the Political 
Agent. In some cases also the assent of Government to the accession 
of a new chief is made contingent on his emjiloying an officer nominated 
by Government as his Dlivan or minister. The Superintendents and 
Dlwajis appointed by Government are usually officers siiecially selected 
from the Provincial or Subordinate service according to the size of the 
State. In practice, as many of the State officials have received a legal 
training in Government service, the ordinary criminal and civil law are 
applied, magisterial and civil powers being delegated by the chief. In 
several States a cadastral survey has been c'arried out and the system of 
revenue settlement prescribed for British Districts introduced. The 
revenue is settled with the village headmen, who have no proprietary 
rights, but receive a drawback on the collections. The States pay 
a tribute to Government which amounted in the aggregate to 2-43 
lakhs in 1904. 

The legislative authority for the (.Central Provinces is the Council of 

* In eight States sentences of imprisonment for over seven years also require 
confirmation. 
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tb(j Governor-General of India for the purpose of making T.aws and 
... Regulations. The principal Acts passed since 1880 
and justice^ which specially affect the Central Provinces, exclud¬ 
ing repealed Acts, are the following —The Central 
Provinces Land Revenue Act, 1881, amended by supplementary Acts 
in 1889 and 1898 ; the C'entral IVovinces Tenancy Act, 1898, amended 
by Act XVI of 1899 ; the Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act of 1883; the ('entral Provinces Civil C'ourts Act, II of 1904; the 
Central Provinces Government Wards Act, XXII of 1885, amended in 
1899; the Central Provinces Municipal Act, XVI of 1903; and the 
C'entral l^rovinces Village Sanitation Act of 1889, amended by Act XI 
of 1902. 

lly the C nil Courts Act of 1904 the civil has finally been separated 
from the executive department. 'I'he (‘ivil staff consists of four Divi¬ 
sional Judges having jurisdiction in each Division, 18 District Judges 
in Districts, 30 Subordinate Judges, and 50 Munsifs. Tahsild'^rs and 
naib-talmlddrs try rent suits, but rarely exercise other civil powers. 
The court of a Munsif has original jurisdiction up to Rs. 500, and that 
of a Subordinate Judge up to Rs. 5,000. 'fhe District Judge has 
unlimited original jurisdiction except in proceedings under the Indian 
Divorce Act, which lie in the ('ourt of the Divisional Judge. Appeals 
from Munsifs and Subordinate Judges up to Rs. 1,000 lie in the court 
of the District Judge, and above that in the court of the Divisional 
Judge. Appeals from the District Judge up to Rs. 5,000 are heard in 
the courts of the Divisional Judge, and above that in the court of the 
Judicial Commissioner. The Judicial Commissioner is the highest 
court of civil appeal, and except in cases against European British 
subjects, when the High Court of Bombay has jurisdiction, the highest 
court of criminal ajipeal. He is assisted by an Additional Judicial 
Commissioner for the Central Provinces, and another for Berar. 

The administration of criminal justice was formerly entirely in the 
hands of (Commissioners and of the District staff. Commissioners have 
now no criminal powers as such, and their place as Sessions Judges has 
been taken by Divisional Judges. Deputy-Commissioners are also 
District Magistrates, and have power to try all offences not punishable 
with death. In the more important Districts selected Assistant and 
Extra-Assistant Commissioners arc also invested with this power. 
Otherwise these offic'crs usually exercise first-class magisterial powers. 
Tahsllddfs arc usually second-class magistrates, with power to impose 
sentences of whipping. In addition to the stipendiary magistrates, 
a number of non-official native gentlemen have been appointed hono¬ 
rary magistrates. The criminal judiciary includes the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner’s court, which is a High Court for the Central Provinces, four 
courts of Session, 18 courts of District Magistrates, 64 courts of magis- 
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trates of the first class, 76 of the second class, and 46 of the third class, 
or 209 in all. These figures include 78 benches of honorary magis¬ 
trates, with 260 members. Appeals from magistrates of the second and 
third class lie to the District Magistrate, while certain other first-class 
magistrates have also been invested w'ith the power of hearing appeals. 
Appeals from magistrates of the first class and from District Magistrates 
lie to the Court of Session, and from the Court of Session to the 
Judicial Commissioner. 

The marked features of the statistics of civil litigation (Table VllI, 
p. 106) are the large increases in the number of suits for the first twenty- 
five years after the constitution of the Province, and the stationary or 
declining state of litigation in the next fifteen years. In 1862 the total 
number of suits filed was 24,666. They had increased to 89,903 in 
1881, and to 112,665 in 1886. In subsequent years there have been 
considerable decreases, and in 1904 the total \vas 79,455. The char¬ 
acter of litigation has been substantially the same throughout this 
period, the large majority of suits, amounting in 1904 to 69 per cent, of 
the total, being for the recovery of money or movable property. Of the 
other classes, suits for immovable property constitute 6 per cent, of the 
total, and those under the rent law 15 per cent. Suits are generally of 
very trifling value, 59 per cent, of the total not exceeding Rs. 50 and 
only 4 per cent. V)eing above Ks. 500. During the decade ending 1900 
the average number of appeals filed annually w^as 6,960, or 7 per cent, 
of the number of suits. Of these, 652, or 9 per cent, of the total, were 
filed in the court of the Judicial Commissioner; 370, or 5 per cent., 
in the Divisional Courts; and 5,938, or 85 per cent., in the District 
Courts. 

The conclusion indic ated by the statistic's of ('rime (Table IX, p. 107) 
during the forty years for W'hich they are available is that the number of 
offences committed annually has remained remarkably constant, allowing 
for variations due to abnormal conditions suc'h as famine. The number 
of persons annually brought to trial has been about 40,000. In 1866 
it was 41,700, the a\crage for the decade ending 1890 was 3C9,200, and 
that for the decade ending 1900 nearly 45,000, the last figures being 
increased by the abnormal statistics of crime in three famine years. 
The statistics of the last few^ years show an apparent decrease in crime, 
the number of persons tried in 1904 being only 35,000. The decrease 
is principally in offences against property, only 8,000 persons being tried 
under this head in 1904, as against an average of 13,700 for the decade 
ending 1890, and 19,000 for that ending 1900. This decrease may be 
partly real, but is also to be accounted for by recent orders forbidding 
the investigation of petty offences by the police. On the other hand, 
offences against special and local laws have increased from about 8,000 
to 11,000, on account of the more rigorous enforcement of .sanitary and 
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other regulations in towns. Murders and cognate offences show some 
increase in recent years, while rape and dacoity have decreased. ^ 

The average number of registration offices open during the decade 
1881—90 was 76, and the number of documents registered 24,107, the 
corresponding figures for 1891 -1900 being 88 and 31,947, and for the 
year 1904 90 and 22,351 resjiectively. The l-)eputy-Comrnissioner is 
ex-ql/icio District registrar. Each tahsil has a suli-registration office 
in charge of a special salaried sub-registrar, and where the work is 
heavy another office exists in the interioi of the tahsil. I'he depart¬ 
ment is under the ( ontrol of an Inspector-General, and there are two 
Registration Insi)ectors for the Province. 

d'he main source of government income in the (Central Provinces has 
always been the land revenue, but under Maratha rule numerous petty 
Finance ini posts were added on all branches of trade and 

industry, d'hese embraced a duty on home jiroduce 
passing from one part of the country to another, or beyond the frontier, 
and on foreign merchandise in transit, and numerous other imposts on 
all artit'les produced, such as taxes on the stamping of cloths, on 
tobacco, sugar, cotton, silk, tin merit', and mahua, and on working 
artisans, as oil-pressers, fishermen, butchers, and tanners ; a tax on 
contracts or licent'cs for the vending of spirituous litjuors ; a cess on 
houses, intended to fill partit'ularly on that part of the population not 
engaged in agrii'ulture ; and numerous jietty taxes of different kinds, 
among which may be mentioned a tax on the remarriage of widows, 
one fourth of the sale-proceeds of houses, dues on the playing of musical 
instruments at weddings, and on the use of red powder at the Holi, a 
fourth of debts recovered by civil action, a tax on gambling, a sjiccial 
tax on the marriages of Panias, and others. 'This multijilicity of small 
imposts cannot but have been irksome and harassing to the j)eople 
to the last degree. The greater number of them wcri‘ abolished on 
the commencement of Pritish administration, and in the few which 
were retained can be recognized the germs of our [innc'ipal sources of 
revenue outside the land. 

'Phe scheme of Pro^in('ial finance was introduced from 1871 to 1872, 
with the object of enlarging the ])ow'ers and resjionsibilities of the Local 
Governments in respect to expenditure in some civil departments. 'J’he 
method first adopted was to make an annual grant from Imperial 
revenues to the Provincial Government for the net expenditure in those 
departments which had been transferred to its control. Gradually the 
system was introduced of transferring to the Provincial budget the 
income and expenditure of those departments of administration for 
wdiich the Provincial Government was mainly responsible ; while the 
contribution from the Province to the Imperial exchequer was paid in 
the form of a share of the income of the great receiving departments, so 
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that the burden on the Province might increase or diminish according 
t(j the fluctuations in its own resources. This object has not, however, 
been attained in the Central Provinces in recent years, owing to the 
disorganization caused by famine. 

The average receipts and expenditure of Provincial funds during the 
quinquennium ending 1887 were 76 and 75*3 lakhs respectively. Pro¬ 
vincial receipts represent only the share of the revenue under different 
heads which is credited to Provincial funds. In this settlement the 
receipts and charges under Forests, Excise, Assessed Taxes, Stamps, 
Registration, and the refunds of these revenues were divided equally 
between the Imperial and Provincial Governments, while those under 
Provincial Rates, J.aw and Justice, and Minor dcjiartments were made 
wholly Provincial. 'Phe receipts from Land Revenue were nearly 
equally divided, while the greater part of the cxjienditure was debited 
to Provincial funds. 

During the next period of five years the rec'cipts and expenditure 
averaged 75-2 and 75 lakhs respective!), f’or the previous fifteen 
years the revenue from FAcise and Stamps liad steadily increased, and 
this period also witnessed sub.stantial increments in Land Revenue, 
Forests, and Assessed I'axes. 

The budgeted receqits and expenditure for the (luinquennial j)eriod 
from 1892 3 were 78*8 lakhs; but owing to the series of fiiilures of 
crops, the average receipts during its currency were 77*8 lakhs, while the 
c\[)enditure was 81*9 lakhs. Famine conditions led to the next settle¬ 
ment being made for the year 1897-8 only. 1‘rovmcial funds received 
half of the receipts from Land Revenue, Assessed Taxes, Forests, and 
Registration, a fourth of those from Ivxcise and three-fourths from 
Stamps, the balance in each (*asc going to the Imperial Government, 
while the receipts and expenditure from the other departments 
mentioned remained Provincial. The Provincial levenuc was estimated 
at 84-4 lakhs (including a contribution of 3-7 lakhs from Imperial funds), 
and the expenditure at the same figure. These estimates, however, 
were not realized owing to famine, and cijuilibnum was only attained 
by a further ('onlribution of 20 lakhs from Imperial funds. 

In view of the spcx'ial circumstaiu'cs of the Province, and the recur¬ 
rence of famine, the settlement of 1897 8 was extended up to 1905-6, 
when a fresh settlement ol a (luasi-pcrmancnt nature was made for the 
Central Provinces together with Herar. According to this, Provincial 
funds obtain half of the receipts from Land Revenue, Stamjxs, Excise, 
Assessed 'Paxes, and Forests, and the whole of those from Registration 
and Provincial Rates. The whole of the expenditure on Land Revenue 
and Registration is debited to Provincial funds, and a half of that on 
Stamps, Excise, Assessed 'I axes, and Forests. A fixed annual assign¬ 
ment of 27 lakhs is made to Provincial funds from the Imperial share 
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of Land Revenue. The estimated Provincial income of the Central 
Provinces and Berar for the year 1906-7 is 189 lakhs, and the estimated 
expenditure 188 lakhs. 

The total revenue raised in the Central Provinces under heads wholly 
or partly Provincial in 1903 -4 (Table X a, p. 107) amounted to 164*7 
lakhs. The main items were, in lakhs of rupees—Land Revenue 83*9, 
Stamps 14*5, Excise 25*6, Provincial Rates 11*3, Assessed Taxes 3, 
Forests 13*9, Registration 0*9, Law and Justice 1*2, Jails 1*3, I^olice 
and Pounds 1*7, and other sources of revenue 7*3 lakhs. Out of the 
total revenue of 164-7 lakhs, 116*2 lakhs was credited to Provincial 
funds, including contributions of 36*5 lakhs from Imperial funds. 

The total amount expended in the Province under the several heads of 
Provincial expenditure in 1903-4 (Table X n, p. 108) was 146*43 lakhs, 
of which 123*6 lakhs was debited to l^rovincial funds. 'I'he main heads' 
were—Charges in re.spect of collection of Revenue 32 lakhs, General 
Administration 7*7, I>aw and Justice 16*3, Police 161, Education 8*9, 
Medical 5-1, Pensions and Miscellaneous Civil Charges 20*4, and 
Public Wo’*ks 30*3 lakhs. Charges in respect of collection include the 
administration of the Land Revenue, Stam])s, Excise, Assessed Taxes, 
Forests, and Registration dejiartments. During the four >ears ending 
Mareh, 1904, 9*27 lakhs from Imperial revenues have been expended 
on ‘major’ and 3*74 lakhs from Provincial revenues on ‘minor’ 
irrigation works. I'^xlcsiastical charges (Rs. 64,000) and territorial and 
political pensions to representatives of former ruling families and others 
(2*27 lakhs) are solely Imperial heads of expenditure. All heads of 
expenditure have increased in the last few years, the pay of the 
Commission having been raised while its numbers have increased, and 
large additions having been made to the strength of the Provincial and 
Subordinate services, kamine relief is ordinarily a charge on Provincial 
funds ; but in view of the large outlay and depletion of the Provincial 
balance, the whole cost of famine since 1894 (except during the years 
1894 5 and 1898-9) has been met from Imperial re\enues. 'The direct 
expenditure on famine between 1894 and 1904 amounted to 6*13 crores, 
while additions on acc ount of loss cT revenue, indirect charges, and 
irrecoverable advances make up the total cost of famine during this 
period to 8*76 crorcs. Provincial expenditure on the prevention of 
plague amounted to 5*34 lakhs from 1898 to 1904. 

The commencement of British rule found most villages of the open 
country in the hands of lessees {pdtels or thekdddrs), who held farms 

- , of the village land revenue from government, generally 

for short ])eriods, the leases being given for single 

* The figures in this paingr.ii>h diflfei from those conlained in Table X 11, as they 
show the whole expenditure of the dej^artmentb and not only the expcndituic debited 
to Piovincial funds. 
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villages. Villages so managed were collectively known as the khdlsa. 
T]^e hills and forests surrounding the plains were parcelled out into 
estates held by hereditary chieftains, called zamtnddrs or Jdgirddrs. 
I'hese generally held on a feudal or service tenure, paying a nominal 
revenue, but being responsible for the maintenance of order and for 
the protection of the lowlands. A third class of villages was held 
free of revenue by persons or religious foundations to whom they had 
been assigned. 

At the long-term settlements made immediately after the constitution 
of the Province in i86i, it was decided to recognize as full proprietors 
all persons in possession of villages, whether as lessees, zamniddrs, or 
revenue-free grantees. The reasons which prompted this declaration 
of policy are not set forth in the documents containing it. But they 
appear to have been based on the same belief that led to the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, that is to say, that the develoj)ment of the country 
could best be assured by a class of landlords possessing as nearly as 
possible a fee simple in their estates. Fifteen of the zaminddris were 
considered to be of sufficient importance to warrant their being con¬ 
stituted Feudatory States. The estates in the northern Districts which 
had come under British rule thirty-six years earlier than the rest of the 
Province had at the time of the settlements in 1863 already lost most 
of their distinctive features, and were simply settled with the landlord, 
village by village, as an ordinary proprietor. 1 'he estatcis in Bhandara 
and Balaghat Districts, many though not all of which w^ere of recent 
origin, were settled at a favourable revenue assessed on the whole estate 
as a unit; but their owners received no patent, and hold as ordinary 
proprietors, their estates being partible and alienable. 'Fhe holders 
of the other jdgirs and zaminddris in Hoshangabiid and ("hhindwara, 
Chanda, and the Chhattisgarh Districts were similarly assessed to 
a single payment at a favourable proportion of tlu‘ ‘ assets,' and either 
then or subsequently received patents declaring their estates inalienable, 
heritable by the rule of primogeniture, and not liable to partition, though 
the legal effect of these restrictions is not quite free from doubt. In the 
villages of the khd/sa the effect t)f the grant of proprietary rights to the 
headmen was much wider than in the zaminddris^ and converted a 
leasehold into practically a freehold tenure, the jiroprietors of villages 
so created being called mdlguzdrs. The grant of transferable rights 
and the resulting increase in their credit has, however, not been an 
unmixed boon to the village proprietors. Not much accustomed to 
forethought or capable in business, many of them borrowed up to the 
limit of their means, only to find when a series of bad harvests super¬ 
vened that they could not pay their debts, and must relinquish their 
estates to the money-lender. The expropriation of the hereditary village 
proprietors has engaged the anxious attention of Government; and 
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under the new 4 enancy Act of 1898, it is provided that no landowner 
can alienate his village without retaining a cultivating occupancy right 
in his home-farm land, unless the transfer without reservation has been 
previcjusly sanctioned by Government. In many of the zammdari and 
other large estates the tenure of inferior ];roprietor was conferred on 
farmers of villages of long standing, in order to protect them against 
ejectment. Subsequently to the grant of proprietary right a new tenure 
has been devised with the same objcx't, that of ])rotected status ^ t/u/zdddr 
or farmer.’ 

The mdli^uzan tenure is subject to j)artiti()n according to Ilindii law ; 
and the most recent statistics show that the ow nership of 27,575 villages 
IS shared between 94,575 persons, giving an average of 3*4 shares 
for each village. 

The class of re\enue-free grantees hold on different conditions, some 
grants having been made wholly free of revenue and others on a quit- 
rent, both classes being in some cases granted in perpetuity, in others 
for a term, as, for examjilc*, a number of lives. Stu'h grants are resumed 
on expiry of the tc'rm oi the grant, alienation of the property by the 
grantee, or breac'h of the conditions on wdiich the grant wais made, 
'file amount of land held on levenue-free or (juit-rent tenure in 1903--4 
was 2,662 s(juare miles, and th(‘ amount of revenue alienated 4-28 lakhs. 

Of the whole area of the Province, 31,188' srjuare miles are iiK'luded 
in the Keudatory States, 16,796 srpiare niik‘s in the za//ih/ddn urcd held 
under custom of primogeniture, and 48,906 sipiare miles in the //nr/i^i/zari 
area held under ordinary Hindu law'. 'Phe remaining area, amounting 
to 16,391 s(|uaie miles, represents the foiest estate held by the (iovern- 
ment as direct proj^rietor. 'J1ns tract c<uisists of the waste and forest 
area reserved after the allotment to villages of sufficient land for their 
requirements, the jiropnrtion thus given being usually twice* the cultivated 
area. For a time a ('ertam quantity ol Government waste land was sold 
outright, free of land revenue though not of cesses, the amount of land 
thus jiermanently alienated being 213 scpiare miles. In recent years, 
the iiolicy has been adopted of setting apart any excess ol waste land 
not reejuired as ‘reserved’ foiest for colonization on the ryohvdri 
system. 'I'lit* total area held on ryohvdri tenuie in 1903 4 was 
2,571 Mjuare miles , but of this onl) 459,268 acres or 718 sijuare miles 
were actuall) oc’ciipied for cultivation and assessed to revenue. 

Of the village lands held in mdly;uzari or ordinary projirietary right, 
the village waste or forest, subject to certain easements of the tenants, 
belongs to the proprietors, who also own demesne lands amounting to 
19 per cent, of the whole area occupied for cultivation. I'he remaining 
area is held by different classes of subordinate projirietors or tenants 

^ The figures 111 this paiagnpli h.ave been adjusted on nccoiinl of the transfers 
to heiigal. 
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with varying rights. I'he first class is that know^n as mdlik-makbuza or 
‘plot-proprietor,’who pays revenue to Government through the proprietor 
o^ the village and has complete transferable and heritable right. Only 
4 per cent, of the occ'upied area in the klidlsa is held by this tenure. 
Next to the i7idlik-i}takbuza the ‘absolute-occupancy’ tenurii is the most 
privileged. This is heritable and transferable, subject to pre-emption 
on the part of the landlord, and includes fixity of rent for the term 
of settlement. Both mdlik-m(Muza and ‘absolute-occupancy ’ rights were 
conferred at the same time as those of proprietors, and are not capable 
of being accjuired. ‘Absolute-oi'ciipancy ’ tenants hold 12 ])er cent, of the 
whole area. 'I'he status whic h is now considered to confer the necessary 
measure of protection, and w'hich can be accjuired at any limt‘, is that 
of an ‘occupancy tenant.’ 'I'he rent of an ‘oc'cupancy tenant’ is fixed 
at settlement, and is liable to enhancement by a Revenue offic'er at 
intervals of not less than ten years, on proof that it is inadequate. His 
tenure is heritable by direct suc'cession, or by ('ollalerals resident in the 
village, but under the recent amendment to thc‘ law is not transferable 
except to an heir or a c'O-sharer, or by a siib-leasi‘ for one year. 
Occupancy rights could formerly be alienated with the landlord’s 
consent, and the change has been made with a view to the jirotedion 
of this class of tenants from expropriation for debt, 'rhese rights wxtc 
till recently acquired by tw’clve years’continuous possession of ilm land ; 
but this rule has been abrogated, and they are now' obtaiiu'd only by 
a payment to the proprietor of a premium of tw'o and a half years’ rental. 

‘ Occiqiancy tenants ’ hold 30 per c ent, ol the whole aiea. The ordinary 
or non-occupancy tenants have been holding until laU;ly almost at the 
pleasure of their landlords, and in some tracts have been severely rack- 
rented. But the recent 'Jcnanc\ Act (XI of 1898) has conferred on 
them a very substantial measure of jirotei'tion. Their rents, like those 
of the superior ('lasses, are now fixed at settlement and thi‘ Settlement 
officer has power to reduce exorbitant rents. 'I'he rent can be enhanced 
at intervals of seven years after settlement, but the tenant can apply to 
a Revenue officer to have a fair rent fixed. As in the ('ase of ‘ occupanc'y 
tenants ’ and for the same reasons, the right of transfer has now been 
withdrawal from ordinary tenants. 'I'he tenure is heritable in direct 
succession, but not by collaterals unless they aie co-sharers in the 
holding. Ordinary tenants hold 31 j)cr ('ent. of the oi'cupied area. 
There remains the class of village service tenants, who hold their land 
rent-free or at a reduced rent on condition of rendering customary 
service. They possess i per cent, of the occupied area. 

The Central Provinces have been constituted so recentl), and are 
made up of tracts differing so w’idely in their previous history, that no 
estimate of the land revenue previous to the ('ession of the Saugor and 
Nerbudda 'Perritories and the simultaneous commencement of the 
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regency in Nagpur can be attempted. At that date, 1817-8, the revenue 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories' was 28| lakhs, that of Nag¬ 
pur® 21 lakhs, and that of ("hhattisgarh ^ 3*6 lakhs. If to this we 
add the earliest available figures for Nimar (Rs. 93,000) and Sambalpur 
(i*i lakhs), a total of 55-1 lakhs is arrived at. 

Previous to their cession the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories had 
been harassed by constant war and ground down by exceedingly heavy 
taxation. A system of short leases ruled, and villages were given to the 
highest bidders. The headmen had to content themselves with a tenth 
of the profits, and the hereditary families were displaced by outside 
speculators. Short-term settlements were made at the commencement 
of British rule; and in the belief that the benefits conferred by a settled 
government should enable the people to pay more, an abortive attempt 
was made to maintain and even enhance the revenue handed over to us 
by the Bhonsla government. Twenty years after the cession the revenue 
had fallen from 28^- to 24 lakhs; and in 1836-7, the necessity for 
substantial abatements having been fully recognized, a twenty years’ 
settlement was made in which the demand was fixed at 22J lakhs. On 
its expiration, and after the dislocation caused by the Mutiny, these 
Districts in common with the rest of the Province were settled for 
thirty years. 

Nagpur was under British administration from 1818 to 1830, when it 
was restored to native rule till 1854. Under the Marathas the assess¬ 
ment was made annually, and the amount was fixed in the first place in 
the aggregate for the pari^ana or small subdivision, and then distributed 
among the villages by the parga?ta officer in consultation with the 
headmen. Between 1818 and 1830, triennial settlements were substituted 
for annual settlements, and the administration was considerably im¬ 
proved. ^\'hen the Districts w'ere handed back, the revenue had been 
raised from 21 to 26^ lakhs. The subsequent period of Maratha 
administration w^as extremely lax, numerous assignments were made, 
and much of the revenue w'as a])])ropriated by the officials. At the 
('cssion in 1854 the demand had fallen to 23 lakhs. Summary revisions 
w^ere made aftei the c’cssion, and replaced by a long-term settlement 
in i860. 

The Chhattisgarh I )istricts had enjoyed for many centuries a peaceful 
and patriarchal government under the llaihaivansi Rajput dynasty, until 
this w’as subverted by the Marthas in the eighteenth century. The 
Haihaivansis were content to accept service in lieu of a portion of their 
revenue, and do not appear to have felt a want of money which would 
induce them to rack-rent their subjects, 'fo this must be added the 

' 'file Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Divisioiib, excluding Chhindwara and Niiiiar. 

‘ The Nagpur Division and Chhiiuhvaia. 

^ Raijnir, Ihlaspur, niul I^iug 
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fact that the country, owing to its isolation, was untouched by foreign 
invaders, while at the same time the absence of any means of transport 
made grain unsaleable in years of plenty. I'he result was that the 
country paid an extraordinarily low revenue, and has continued to do 
so up to the present time. Between i8i8 and 1830 this territory was 
admirably administered by Colonel Agnew, who, while retaining the 
annual settlements previously in force, effected such improvements in 
the system of collection as to raise the revenue from 3*6 to 3-9 lakhs, 
while removing all its oppressive features. After its restoration to native 
rule the country fared pretty well, and would have greatly improved 
had it not been for scarcities in 1835 and 1845, which ruined a large 
number of villages. In spite of this, however, the revenue continued 
to increase, and at the escheat in 1854 had risen to over 4 lakhs. P'rom 
1854 to 1862 triennial settlements were made, and the revenue was 
raised to 4-6 lakhs. 

In 1863 and the following years long-term settlements were carried out 
throughout the whole Province, being made for thirty years in thirteen 
Distric'ts, for twenty years in four, and for twelve years in Sambalpur. 
'I’his settlement marks a great epoch in the history of land revenue 
administration, as it witnessed the creation of the system of proprietary 
and cultivating tenures described above, and was accompanied by the 
first cadastral survey of the village lands. The average proportion of 
the proprietors’ income or ‘ assets ’ taken as revenue in all I )istricts was 
62 per cent. I'he total enhancement of revenue was only 7 lakhs or 
from 53 to 60 lakhs, and in several Districts the demand was reduced. 
The procedure of the settlements contemplated such an adjustment 
and enhancement of the rental of the tenants as would be in agreement 
with the new revenue. But in practice the rental was substantially 
enhanced only in eight Districts, \^hile in nine the increase was under 
TO per cent. 

During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement the Provinc e 
enjoyed a period of almost unbroken agricultural prosperity. Shortly 
after its commencement the railway was opened from Bombay to 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore, producing an immediate large increase in the 
demand for produce and a rise in its value. When the course of prices 
was examined at the recent revision, it was found that in ten Districts 
the price of the staple grains had doubled, thus producing a decrease of 
50 per cent, in the real burden of the revenue. Between the thirty 
years’ settlement and 1893-4 the cropped area increased by 29 per 
cent., w^hile the rental of the tenants had been raised in sixteen Districts 
by 29 lakhs by the proprietors themselves. The benefits of this great 
increase of wealth had been enjoyed for a long period of years by the 
tenants and proprietors, the Government obtaining no fraction of the 
proportion to which it was legitimately entitled. 
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The new settlements began in 1885 with Sambalpiir. They were 
preceded by an accurate cadastral survey, and a detailed record oi 
tenures, rent, and character of cultivation for every field in the village. 
In addition, a list was drawn up showing for every field the quality of 
its soil, and its iiosition, whether favourable or unfavourable for cul¬ 
tivation. In every District a number of soils of different (Quality and 
varying productiveness, often amounting to ten, twelve, or even more, 
were distinguished, most of these being known to the people and 
designated by their vernacular names. Besides this, the position of 
each field was taken into account as far as this aff(‘rted its productive 
capacity. In order to airivc at a correc't valuation of land, a system 
was devised by which each different soil A\as represented by a propor¬ 
tionate numerical fad or of value, and the factor was increased or 
diminished in a fixed ratio for each different position in which a field 
might lie. 'This numerical factor was considered to be the etjuivalent 
of the same numher of ‘ soil units,’ and the system is called the ‘soil- 
unit ’ system. 'I'he proportion by which the rental generally could be 
enhanced on the score of rise in ])ri(‘es and increast'd cultivation was 
first determined; the average rent now paid by one ‘soil-unit’ was 
obtained by dividing the total number of ‘ soil-units ’ contained by all 
fields in the village into the rental of the village ; the rent which one 
‘soil-unit’ would pay according to the percentage of enhancement was 
calculated, the result being known as the ‘ unit-rate ’; and the remt for 
each field or holding was then deduced by multiplying this figure by 
the number of ‘soil-units’ contained in the field or holding. The pro¬ 
cess is, however, in practice not merely mechanical, neaily every village 
being inspected by the Settlement officer, while different rates of 
enhancement are taken for different grouj)s of villages, and then again 
varied for individual villages. When the deduced rent, or that which 
cac'h holding should be called on to pay according to its cajjacity, has 
been calculated, the existing rent is compared with it, and if the 
enhancement would be too large a lower one is fixed. 'I'hi* rents of all 
ti^nants were fixed in this manner ; and the rental value of the home 
firm of the proprietor or uia/^uzdr was similarly cakailated by the ‘ soil- 
unit ’ system, as a rule, according to the ‘unit-rate ’ fixed for the village. 
Any income which the proprietor might enjoy from forest grass or fruit 
trees on the village waste, or other extraneous sourc'cs, was further 
included at a low valuation and with a large margin for fluctuations. 
The total of rents, rental value of home firm, and miscellaneous or 
snvai income, constitutes the proprietor’s income or ‘assets’ of the 
village. 'I'he Settlement officer then proceeded to determine the share 
of the ‘ assets ’ which was to be taken as revenue. 

The average increase in the rent roll over that at the previous settle¬ 
ment was 55 per cent., the highest rate of increase being 107 per cent. 
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in Bilaspiir, where there had been a large extension of cultivation. 'I'he 
actual increase of rents at revision Avas usually much less than this, 
as*all enhancements made by the proprietors themselves during the 
currency of settlement have to be deducted from it. The actual 
increase in rents at settlement varied from i per cent, in Mandla to 
39 per cent, in Sambalpur, the average being 14 per cent. The pressure 
of the revised rental on the tenants has recently been examined, and it 
is estimated that the rental value of the malf!;i(zd?'i area of the Province 
amounts to about 162 lakhs. The value of the annual crop out-turn is 
taken at a moderate computation to be about r; crores. The rental 
absorbs therefore less than a tenth of the produce, d'he fraction of the 
proprietor’s income or ‘assets’ taken as revenue was generally smaller 
than at the thirty years’ settlements, the average for sixteen Districts 
being 56 per cent, as against 62 per ('ent. in 1H63. 1'he land revenue 
of the Province was raised from ()o to 89 lakhs, the largiist enhancement 
being 80 per ('cnt. in Jh'laspur. 'I'lie recent series of paitial and total 
failures of the harvest has, howeviT, in many Districts caused a serious 
decrease in the extent and value of the crops grown, while the agri¬ 
cultural classes have become impoverished and indebted. Government 
has been quick to recognize the altered state of things ; and in addition 
to large remissions of the current demand in seasons of failure, regular 
abatements of revenue for a period of years have been made in all 
the affected Distrids. In 1903 4 the land revenue had been reduced 
to 86 lakhs', falling at 9 annas 3 pies per acre on the cultivated 
area. Action is also under consideration for incieasing the elasticity of 
the land revenue collections, and for providing for rapid and liberal 
suspensions of the demand in cases of local failure of the harvest. 

The tieriod now adopted for land revenue settlements is twenty years, 
as being most suitable for the Provinc'c in its still developing condition ; 
but in order to cause the new settlements to expire in rotation and 
not simultaneously, they have bi'cn made for terms ranging from twelve 
to twenty-three years in different Distri('ts. 

In the zamindlri estates the revenue is fixed at a favourably low rate, 
as a rule not exceeding 40 per cent, of the ‘assets.’ In ryotwari 
villages the whole of the ryot’s payment is taken as the (rovernment 
revenue, subject to a small drawback allowed to the managing headman 
{pdtel) for the trouble of collection. In regularly settled ryotwdri 
villages the revenue is assessed on holdings or ‘ survey-numbers,’ and in 
others according to the area cropped, which is measured annually. 
Concessions are granted to headmen who agree to found new^ villages 
by the remission of the revenue for three years, and in the case of 

^ The cleinand foi land revenue in the Province, after the changes of area effected 
in 1905, was 84 lakhs, and the demand for cesses 10 lakhs. 
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rice villages, in which a tank is constructed, for a longer period which 
may extend to twenty years. 

Up till 1872 the cultivation of poppy under licence was permitted fill 
over the Province, but it was completely prohibited in 1879. Opium 
is now obtained from the factory at Ghazipur, and 

Miscellaneous supplied to District treasuries, whence it is issued to 
revenue. ^ ^ 

licensed vendors at Rs. 22 a seer. Of this, Rs. 8-8 
is credited to the opium revenue as the cost of production, and the 
remaining Rs. 13-8 represents the excise duty. Shops for the retail 
vend of opium are sanctioned in spec ial localities, and the contracts for 
sale are disposed of annually by auction. In 1903-4 there were 952 
permanent and 338 temporary shops in British territory. Besides the 
licensed vendors the District treasuries also supply the Feudatory 
States, who have agreed to obtain all the opium required in their 
territories in this way. The drug is issued to them at different rates, 
which are fixed by agreement and are usually lower than the rate 
charged to licensed vendors in British Districts. 

The consumption of opium in 1903-4 amounted to 768 maunds, and 
the excise revenue was 6* 10 lakhs, of which 2 lakhs was derived from 
licence fees, 3 lakhs from duty on opium sold to licensed vendors, and 
the remainder from sales to Feudatory chiefs. During the decades 
ending 1890 and 1900 the corresponding figures were 7 and 6*6 lakhs, 
respectively. The consumption of the drug decreased in the last decade 
owing to the impoverishment of the people caused by the famines, and 
the effects of this still remain. A large amount of smuggling is carried 
on from the Native States adjoining the Vindhyan and Narbada valley 
Districts, and special measures for the repression of this have recently 
been taken. 

Up to 1874 the salt tax was mainly levied by the imposition of duty 
at a customs line, which in the form of a giant hedge of thorns barred 
the Provinces from the salt-producing regions of Rajputana on the north, 
and Bombay and Madras on the west and south. No salt is produced 
in the Province, and no revenue is therefore now raised directly within 
it. The consumption has increased from 43,000 to 53,000 tons during 
the decades ending 1890 and 1900 respectively to 60,000 tons in 1904; 
the consumption per head of population was 8 lb. in 1881, 10 lb. in 
1891, 13 lb. in 1901, and 13-2 lb. in 1904. The revenue payable on the 
salt consumed in the Province w^as 25*5 lakhs in 1881 and 32 lakhs in 
1904, though the duty was 8 annas per maund lower in the latter 
year. The incidence of duty per head of population was 3 annas 9 pies 
in 1881, and 4 annas 4 pies in 1904. 

Ever since the constitution of the Province in 1861, the problem of 
regulating the system of taxation and vend of intoxicating liquors to 
satisfy the varying requirements of different parts of the country has 
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pressed for solution, while an exhaustive inquiry on the subject has 
recently been conducted with a view to placing the excise adminis- 
trjflion on a more satisfactory basis. Prior to the changes introduced 
on the recommendation of the Excise Committee (1904) three systems 
were in force, designated respc('tively the modified bonded ^^arehouse, 
the ('entral or sadr distillery, and the out-still systems. 'The lic^uor is 
almost invariably distilled fnnn the flower of the mahua-Xx^^ {Bassia 
latifolid). The modified bonded warehouse system was in force in 
Nagpur and the greater i)art of Nimar. Under this, li(juor was manu¬ 
factured at a ('entral distillery under Clovernment supervision and 
of a presc'Hhed strength. It was removed to Government bonded 
warehouses and issued to retail vendors at a fixed rate, varying from 
Rs. 1-14 to Rs. 4 a gallon according to the strength of the li(juor. The 
manufacturing contractor tenden'd for the rati' at which he would 
sujiply the h(]uor, and the diflerence between this and the price 
charged to retail vendois was the (joverninent dtit)'. The contract 
rates of manufai'ture v'aried between 9 annas and R. 1 for liejuors 
of different strength. The retail vendors obtained their licences by 
auction and paid licence fees. The .svrr//" distilh'ry system was in force 
at most District head-cjuarters, and in some other towns in open parts 
of the country. Under it a central distillery was maintained for the 
supply of a radius of 10 or 12 miles round the town, and liquor was 
distilled and removed to outlying shops for sale. The distillation was 
(arried on under Ciovernment supervision, and duty was charged at 
the rate of from i to 4 annas per seer on the (juaiitity mahud used, 
the ('onlractor being free after payment of this duty to manufactuie and 
retail the liquor at his discietion. The same contractor usually held 
the rights of manufacture and of retail vend. The icpoit of the 
Excise Gommittee (1904) showed that the system had man) defects, 
the checks to the smuggling of untaxed ma/iiid being (juite inadequate, 
while the machinery for distillation was inefficient and the cpiality of 
the liquor jiroduced inferior. 'I’hcrc were 26 sadr distilleries in the 
Province in 1903-4, and the area supplied by them was approximately 
11,449 square miles. Ovc^r the re.st of the Province the out-still system 
was in force, under which the right of distillation for a small circle ot 
villages was disposed of by auction, and the contractor made and sold 
the licjuor at his discretion. In 1903-4 there were 1,929 out-stills in 
]iritish Districts, the number having been reduced from 2,250 since 
1889- 90. The total number of places of retail vend was 6,811, or one 
to every 9^- square miles. About 60 per cent, of the revenue on 
country licjuor was raised from central distilleries and 40 per cent, 
from out-stills. No control is exercised by Government over the sale 
of liquor in the Feudatory States. The liquor made by simple fer¬ 
mentation from the sap of palm-trees, called tdn\ is subject to taxation. 
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It is consumed to a small extent in Nagpur, Wardha, Chanda, and 
Nimar Districts, and the right to manufacture and retail it is sold 
annually by auction, the licence fees amounting to Rs. 24,500* in 
1903-4. The only imported spirit of which statistics are kept is 
Indian rum manufactured at Shahjahanpur. 'I'he imports of this spirit 
during the decade 1891-1900 averaged 6,015 gallons, and had in¬ 
creased to ii,t88 gallons in 1903-4. Its sale is practically confined 
to the large towns, where it is preferred by educated natives and 
Eurasians to the impure mahud spirit. A brewery was started at 
Jubbulpore in 1896. The receipts from foreign liquors in 1903-4 
were nearly Rs. 17,000, derived almost entirely from the beer duty 
and fees on licences. 'Fhe average receijits during the decades 
1881-90 and 1S91-1900 were Rs. 5,700 and Rs. 22,400 respectively. 

'riie hemp plant is cultivated under licence for the production of 
in Nimnr District, which furnishes the suiqily for the Central 
I’rovinces and Rerar, the area cultivated in 1903 -4 being 150 acres. 
A\’holesale vendors are a[)pointed by tender for each District or tahsil^ 
who puri'hase the drug from the storehouse and are liound to sell it to 
retail vendors at a fixed price of Rs. 5 per seer, the Covernment price 
being Rs. 4, and the proportion of the remaining rupee which the 
contractor is to jiay to Government being settled by tender. The 
Government price w'as raised to Rs. 5 per seer in 1906 and a new 
system was introduced, licenc'es for wholesale vend being granted to 
suitable applicants without restriction, and the rate at which the drug 
is obtained by retail vendors being left to be settled by competition. 
For retail vend, shops arc^ opened at suitable pku'es, and disposed of 
separately by auction, the number of permanent shojis for retail vend 
a in 1903-4 being 1,004. charged with a (Government 

duty ot Rs. 2 per seer. The consumption of and bhang in the 

British Districts of the Central Provinces in 1903- 4 was 812 maunds 
{gdnja 750 maunds, and bhang 62 maunds); and the revenue realized 
amounted to 2*16 lakhs, of which 1*20 lakhs was obtained from duty, 
and Rs. 96,000 from lu'cnce fees. The average receipts during the 
decades ending 1890 and 1900 were i-6 and 2*3 lakhs respectively. 
Gdnja is supplied to the Feudatory States either free or at a reduced 
rate, on condition that the jirice charged to retail vendors is the same 
as in British territory. 

The gross excise revenue, excluding opium, in 1903 -4 w'as 19*50 
lakhs, of which 16*55 lakhs was obtained from country liciuor, while 
the charges for collection amounted to only Rs. 65,000, giving a net 
revenue of 18*85 htl^hs. The average gross receipts during the decades 
ending 1890 and 1900 were 16*3 and 17*6 lakhs respectively, the 
corresponding figures for country liquor, wdiich is the chief item of the 
revenue, being 14*2 and 14*7 lakhs. 'Phe incidence of revenue per 
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head of population has varied between 3 annas 6 juas and 3 annas 
I lyi^ie during the last two decades. The local administration of the 
excise revenue has hitherto been conducted by the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioners of Districts, with one or two subordinate officials, under the 
supervision of an Excise (Commissioner for the Central Provinces and 
Berar. In 1905 sanction was given for the employment of a greatly 
increased and specialized establishment. Native opinion on the supply 
of intoxicating liquors is neutral, and there is no feeling in favour of 
jirohibition or local ojition. I'he effect of English education is in 
some cases to lead members of the higher castes to disregard their 
caste rules on prohibition, and to take to drinking alcoholic liquor ; 
but this class usually prefers imported spirits. 

The report of the Excise Committee, issued at the end of 1904, 
recommended an entiie change in the present administration. The 
basis of the scheme projiosed is a s\'stcm of large contracts with com- 
jietent distillers, who will use their own premises for the supply of a 
prescribed area at a fixed price for manufacture. Liquor of high strength 
will be distilled and conveyed to bonded warehouses, the cost of carriage 
being distributed over all issues by fixing a price to cover it, and the 
contracts for manufacture and vend will be completely separated. Still- 
head duty is to be levied at three different rates, Rs. 3-2, Rs. I-I4, 
and R. 0-15 per proof gallon, to allow for the varying conditions of 
development of different parts of the country. 'Phe duty and cost of 
manufacture will be [)aid by the retail vendors on removal of the liquor 
from the bonded warehouses. The new scheme must be introduced 
gradually, in order to obtain experienc'e in working it, but may ultimately 
be extended to the whole Province, ^^ith the exception of a few of the 
more densely-wooded tracts on the Satpuras and the southern and 
eastern zamlnddris^ for which out-stills would be retained. 'Phe pro¬ 
posals of the (Jommittee were given effect to in five Districts in 1905-6. 

'Phe following figures show the average net revenue from sales of 
judicial and non-judicial stamps during the decades ending 1890 and 
1900, and the net revenue in the year 1903-4, in thousands of 
rupees :— 
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Judicial stamps . . 1 

9,46 

i 

1 

9>92 i 

Non-judicial stainjis . 

4,05 

4,60 1 

4,17 


The demand for each class of stamps c(;ntinued to increase steadily 
up to 1893-4, when the combined revenue was 17-2 lakhs, or 12-2 for 
judicial and 5 la^is for non-judicial stamps. 'Phe revenue then began 
to decline owing to the bad seasons, which seem to have affected the 
sales of both classes of stamps to an equal degree. The lowest 
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combined figure was 12*7 lakhs in 1900-1, to which judicial stamps 
contributed 9 lakhs and non-judicial 3*7. 

Previous to the introduction of the Income Tax Act in 1886, non- 
agricultural incomes had been taxed under the Pandhri A('t. 'I'he 
receipts from the income-tax during the years 1886-90 averaged 4 lakhs, 
and during the decade ending 1900 6-5 lakhs. The receipts have gradu¬ 
ally declined since 1893-4 owing to losses on account of bad harvests, 
and amounted in 1903-4 to 2*9 lakhs, the incidence per head of 
population being 6 pies, and the number of assessees i*6 per 1,000. 
The pandhri tax, which yielded only Rs. 70,000, was abolished in 1902. 

Municipal administration \\as first introduced under the Ihinjab 
Municipal Acts of 1864 and 1867, which were made ajijilicable to the 
Central I Provinces. 'Phe municijiality of Nagpur dates 
m^tcipa? 1864, and in 1867 forty-three Un\ns received 


a muni('i|)al ('onstitution. A spe('ial A('t was passed 
for the Central Provinces in 1873, and revised A('ts were enacted in 
1889 and 1903. The jirincijial iioints in which the earlier form of 
niuni('ipal self-government differed from that prevailing at present were 
that the executive offu'ers of (Government were usuall) c\-offiao members 
and presiding officers of munieipal committees, that the municipalities 
maintained their own polu'e fon'c, and that thev did not manage their 
own schools, iiounds, dispensaries, and some other local institutions. 
In 1888 the number of municipal towns was fifty-seven; but betw'ccn 
that year and 1901 several of the smaller municipalities wxtc abolished, 
reducing the number in 1903-4 to forty-six, while similar adion 
in respect to other towns is in contemplation. One municipal town, 
Nagpur, has a pojiulation of over 100,000, nineteen of between 10,000 
and 100,000, and twenty-six below’ 10,000. d'he total population 
resident within munic’ijial limits in 1903-4 was 681,851. 'i'he total 
number of members of munic ijial committees in the same year w’as 576, 
of whom 178 were nominated by (Government and 39S elected; 125 of 
the members w’ere officials and the remainder non-officials ; 62 were 
Ivuropeans. Not less than two-fifths of the members of a committee 
must be persons other than the .salaried officers of (Government. 

The aggregate income of municipalities in 1903-4 w'as 19-2 lakhs. In 
three tow ns —Nagpur, J ubl)ul])ore, and Khandw’a the receipts exceeded 
a lakh, and in nineteen towms they were below Rs. 10,000. The in¬ 
cidence of municipal taxation per head was Rs. i 9-5, and of income 
Rs. 2-8-0. The main head of receipt is octroi, from which 9*7 lakhs 
W’as obtained in twenty-five municipalities in 1903-4, less 3-11 lakhs 
refunded on goods in transit. Water rate, conservancy cess, and taxes 
on houses and lands, on animals and vehicles, tolls and market dues 
arc the chief sources of income. The aggregate expenditure in 1903-4 
was 17*6 lakhs, e)f which 4*88 lakhs was spent on administration and 
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collection, 2-31 lakhs on water-supply (inc'luding Rs. 29,000 on drainage), 
2*6^ lakhs on conservancy, Rs. 73,000 on hos[)itals and dispensaries, 
1*34 lakhs on roads and buildings, and 1*57 lakhs on public instruction. 

Water-works have been constructed in ten towns \ and surface drain¬ 
age schemes are in process of completion in Nagpur and Jubbulpore, 
and exist in a few other towns. There is no pipe-drainage, and night- 
soil and sweepings are always removed in carts. Little or no provision 
has as yet been made for protection from fire. Municipalities are as 
a rule not indebted, but a few loans have been taken from Govern¬ 
ment for water-works. The total amount of loans now outstanding is 
9*77 lakhs. Viewed generally, municipal self-government may be con¬ 
sidered to have successfully taken root in the Central Provinces ; and 
though the majority of the people as yet care little for it, much useful 
work is done gratuitously by a small number of non-official gentlemen, 
principally pleaders and also bankers and landowners. 

Complete authority for the disposal of T.ocal funds was vested in the 
(!hief Commissioner in 1863. llieir management was at first entrusted 
to a local committee for each District, consisting of the Commissioner, 
Dcputy-C'ommissioner, and other nominated members. This arrange¬ 
ment lasted until the passing of the Local Self-Government Act, I of 
1883, w'hich provided for the creation of local administrative bodies. 
'The basis of the scheme is a local board for each /tz/w/and a District 
('ouncil for the w hole District area. 1 'he constitution of the local boards 
is as follow's. A certain proportion of members arc village headmen, 
each of whom is elected by the headmen or mukaddams of a circle of 
villages as their representative. Another projiortion are representatives 
of the mercantile and trading classes, and are elected by members of 
those classes. A third proportion, not exceeding one-third of the whole, 
('(insists of members nominated by Government. 'I'he constitution of 
District councils is similar to that of kx'al boards. Each local body 
has a chairman and secretary, elected by the members subject to the 
approval of Government. 'I'he officers of the District councils are 
frequently non-officials, but it is generally found convenient that the 
iahsildar and ?iaib-tahslldar should be chairman and secretary of the 
local boards. In 1903-4 there were seventeen District councils, or one 
for each District ex('ept MandL% which is excluded from the Act. The 
total number of members w'as 328, of wdiom 84 were nominated, 58 re¬ 
presentatives of the mercantile classes, and 186 elected by hjcal boards. 
The number of local boards was 55, each tahsll usually having one 
board, while in some cases a separate board is constituted for the large 
zamhiddri estates. These boards had 891 members, of whom 214 
were nominated, 148 elected by the mercantile classes, and 529 repre¬ 
sentative village headmen. 

^ Raj-Nandgaon, a municipal town in the Feudatory States, also has water-works. 
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The District councils have no powers of taxation, and their income 
is derived from the following sources: the net proceeds of the ipad 
and school rates, the former fixed at 3 and the latter at 2 per cent, on 
the land revenue ; the surplus derived from fines in cattle-pounds; the 
proceeds of jiublic ferries ; rents and profits from Government land 
outside municipal limits; and contributions from Provincial revenues, 
'rheir duties consist in the allotment and supervision of expenditure 
on the objects for the maintenance of which their income is raised. 
Formerly the upkeep of all roads other than the main Provini'ial routes 
was entrusted to the District council. But it soon became clear that 
an unprofessional committee could not discharge these duties satis- 
fac'torily, and the management of all exce])t village tracks has now been 
transferred to the Public Works department. Arboricultural operations 
have also been generally made over to the Public Woiks department. 
Contracts for the c'ollection of tolls at ferries are sold annually by 
auction. The maintenance of rural schools, the provision of buildings 
and apparatus, and the appointment of masters rc^st with the District 
counc'il, Svibjcct to the supervision and advice of the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner and Inspector of Schools. Pounds arc under the control of 
the District council, and are manag(‘d by either the police, school¬ 
masters, or clerks appointed for the purposes Contributions for expen¬ 
diture on dispensaries, vaccination, and village sanitation are made to 
the dispensary fund, and veterinary disjiensaries are maintained and 
managed by the District counc'il, whicrh also makes jircwision for village 
sanitation. Kxjienditure on famine relief is in the first instance a 
charge on District c'ouncil funds, and 1-24 lakhs was spent for this 
purpose between 1895 and 1C902. But if distress becomes at all severe 
the amount available from District funds is entirely inadequate, and 
the burden must be transferred to Provincial funds. "J'he local boards 
have no independent income, but submit to the District council a 
statement of their reciuirements and an estimate of their probable 
expenditure, and the District council makes allotments of funds to 
each local board. "J'heir principal duties are the supervision of expen¬ 
diture on schools, wells, and village roads. 

The total receijHs of District funds in 1903-4 were ii| lakhs, of 
which 4-38 lakhs was realized from Provincial rates that is, the road, 
sc'hool, and postal cesses - 1-51 lakhs from ]jounds, and Rs. 35,000 
from ferries, while contributions fiom Provincial revenues amounted 
to 2*9 lakhs. Their total exi)enditure was 11-74 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 43,000 was sjient on general administration, 4-12 lakhs on educa¬ 
tion, 1*09 lakhs on medical relief, Rs. 20,000 on scientific and other 
minor objects, and 3-17 lakhs on civil works including contributions 
to the Public Works department. Nearly two lakhs on each side of 
the account are nominal income and expenditure. 
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The Public Works department in the Province is controlled by a 
Chief Engineer for the Central Provinces and Berar, who is also 

secretary to the Chief Commissioner, There are ^ 

^ , Public works 

two Superintending Engineers for roads and build¬ 
ings; one in charge of the Second Circle, comprising the Jubbulpore 
and Nerbudda Divisions, and the other of the First Circle, which 
includes Berar and the Nagpur and Chhattlsgarh Divisions. A third 
Superintending Engineer is in charge of irrigation in the Province as 
a whole. For roads and buildings the Province is divided into eight 
divisions in charge of Executive Engineers, seven comprising the 
eighteen Districts of British territory, and one, called the Chhattlsgarh 
States division, including the Feudatory States and large zatnhidari 
estates of the Chhattlsgarh Districts, in which the expenditure on 
public works is provided by the estates concerned. For irrigation 
three separate divisions have been constituted. The Warora colliery was 
under the Provincial Public Works department and had a separate 
manager until 1906, when it was closed. There are no State railways 
in the Province, and no railway branch of the Public Works depart¬ 
ment. The superior Provincial establishment now comprises 48 
Engineers, of wliorn 11 are temporary. 

Buildings belonging to the Postal and 1 'elegraph departments are 
Imperial, but are maintained by the Provincial Public Works depart¬ 
ment out of Imperial funds. Military buildings are in some stations 
under the Public Works and in others under the Military A\'orks 
department. The other Covernment buildings in the Province aie 
either Provincial or local. I'he local roads and buildings consist of 
surface roads and unimportant buildings, such as rural and municipal 
school-houses, which are under the charge of municipalities and District 
councils. All other buildings and roads are Provincial, and their con¬ 
struction and maintenance devolve on the department. The annual 
expenditure during the decades ending 1890 and 1900 averaged 18 
and 16 lakhs respectively. In the last few years the expenditure has 
largely increased, the figure for 1901-2 being 20 lakhs, and that for 
*903-4 28 lakhs. These figures exclude famine expenditure from 
1896 to 1903, which amounted to a total of 321 lakhs. The most 
important buildings that have been constructed recently are the three 
Central jails, the District office at Jubbulpore, the reformatory school, 
Jubbulpore, the new Public Offices, the Mayo Hospital, and Govern¬ 
ment House, at Nagpur. The Victoria 'Pechnical Institute now under 
construction is estimated to cost 1*5 lakhs, while new Secretariat build¬ 
ings are about to be undertaken at a cost of 4^ lakhs. 

Eleven towns ip the Province are now supplied with water-works, all 
of which have been opened since 1890, at a total cost of 25 lakhs. No 
regular drainage works are in exi.stence, but projects for surface drainage 
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are at present being carried out in Nagpur and Jubbulpore, while small 
sums have been expended m other towns. A contract for the ccjn- 
struction and working of electric tramways in Nagpur by an English 
firm is under consideration. 

Tn 1892 a separate division of the Public Woiks department, under 
an Flxecutive Engineer, was formed for th(‘ construction of roads and 
buildings in the Feudatory States and large zamhiddri estates of 
("hhattisgarh. From that year to 1904 a sum of 5*6 lakhs has been 
expended on the construction of roads and 6-09 lakhs on buildings. 
'The buildings erected consist of public offices, schools, dispensaries, 
and residences lor the families of the chiefs and zamhiddrs. 'The total 
expenditure of the division during the same ])cnod was over 20 lakhs. 

'I'he strength of the Jlritish and Native army stationed within the 
l^rovinee on June 1, T903, was 2,018 British and 2,647 Native troops * 
total, 4,665. The ProMnee falls within the Mhow 
division of the AVestern ('ommand. 'The militaiy 
stations in 1905 were Jubbuljiore, Kamptee, Saugor, Sitfibaldi, and 
Pachmarhi. 'The Nagpur Volunteer Rifles have their head-c|uarters at 
Nag])ur. 'The total number of volunteers within the Province in 1903 


was 1,273. 

'file police force was constituted in its present form on the formation 
of th(‘ Province, the previously existing Nagpur Irregular Forc'e being 
disbanded and the most efficii*nt men drafted into 
the loc'al police. 'J’he uxmniddri estates v\ith an area 
of 19,000 sejuare miles were lor a time excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the forc e, the zamlxjddn being allowed to make their 
own police arrangements; but the whole of this area is now under 
regular police administration. In municipal towns a separate police 
force was maintained by the municipality until 1882. The force has 
been slightly incTcased on several occ'asions, generally in c'onseciuence 
of fresh duties being imposed on it. In 1891 the numbers of the 
mounted polic'e were rc'duced, and an inc rease was made in the 
remuneration of inspectors, head constables, and constables. 'I'he pay 
of inspectors ranges from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, of sub-inspectors fiom 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 80, of head constable's from Rs. 12 to Rs. 30, and 
of constables from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. In r904 the force consisted of 
26 European officers, 48 inspectors, 174 sub-inspectors, 1,226 head 
constables, and 7,258 constables, besides 111 cantonment police, or 
a total of 8,843 of all ranks. "J'his strength was ecjuivalent to one man 
for 9 square miles of area and for 1,095 pt^rsons of the j^opulation. 
The total cost was 15-I lakhs. 'J'he superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends also over Berar, 18 
District Superintendents, and 11 Assistant Superintendents. The pay 
of the police in the cantonments of Kamptee and Saugor is met from 
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cantonment funds, but they are under the orders of the District Super¬ 
intendent. On three railways special railway police are employed, 
and on others the Provincial force. A special reserve of 200 men is 
distributed over the head-quarters of six Districts, which is intended to 
deal with armed disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter they may 
appear. 'J1ie men composing this reserve are regularly drilled and 
armed with rifles. 'J'he ordinary reserve and District police have 
breech-loading smooth-bores or carbines. The mounted poli('ti number 
only 95, and arc stationed at the head-cjuarters of Districts. 

European officers of ])olice are now recruited chiefly in luigland. 
Native officers are usually ajipointed by promotion from the lower 
grades, and nearly all the superior executive officers have risen from the 
rank of constable. A police training school for the Central Provinces 
was established in 1905. A large proportion of the native officers are 
Muhammadans. Constables are enlisted by the 1 )istrict Superintendent, 
pieference being given to literate men and t(^ inliabitants of the locality. 
A considerable section of the forc e, however, consists of recruits from 
Northern India, generally the United Provinc'cs. 'The majority of 
constables are high-caste Hindus, but 1.31b belong to low castes, 
including 121 Gonds, and more than half are illiterate. Constables are 
required before confirmation to obtain a certific'ate involving a know¬ 
ledge of drill and musketry, the definitions of common offeiu'es, and 
elementary rules of jiolice ac'tion and their duties on beats. Head 
constables must [)ass an examination in the methods jirescribed for the 
handling of crime, the criminal law, and the general duties cjf the 
polic:e. The difficulty of obtaining suitable recruits has bec'ome acute 
in some Districts, where the wages of ordinary or factory labour 
c'ompare favourably with tho.se of police constables. The service is 
generally considered not sufficiently attractive to obtain a good class 
of men ; and the c'auses advanced in explanation are the recTuitment of 
native offic'ers fiom the ranks, the inadequate pay of the lower grades, 
and the insufficient number of more highly paid appointments. Measures 
for a general improvement in the pay and prospects of the pohc'e are 
now being carried out. 

Identification by means of anthropometry was introduced in 1895, 
and the finger-tip impression system was substituted for it in 1898. 
A central bureau is maintained at Nagpur for dealing with criminals 
who range over more than one District or Province, the identification 
of local criminals being left to the Distric t police. More than 19,600 
slips of ex-convicts were on record in 1904, and the system has proved 
very successful. A reformatory school for juvenile offenders is main¬ 
tained at |ubbul})ore and had 125 inmates in 1904. 

The Central Provinces have no village ])olice as the term is under¬ 
stood in some other parts of India. 'I'he village watchman or kotwa7‘ 
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is the subordinate of the village headman and not a police official, and 
it is considered very desirable to maintain his position in this respect. 
The duties of the watchman arc to report births and deaths, tfte 
commission of offences, and the residence of professional criminals ; 
and to do this he must proceed once a week to the police post to which 
his village is attached. He must also assist the police in the detection 
of crime in his village. There is generally a watchman for every 
inhabited village, and large villages have two or more. Their remunera¬ 
tion is now paid in cash and is about Rs. 3 per month. 'J'hc watchmen 
generally belong to the lowest castes, and are illiterate, but perform 
their duties efficiently. 

'The following table gives statistics of cognizable crime 


Number of cases lepoi led . . . 1 

Averajjp 
for five 

yoars j IQ02. 
ending; 

1901 

34,579 21,532 

i(;04 

21,725 

Numbei of cases decided in criminal couits 

10,71s 

10 , 4^9 

II ,9 

Number of case>> ending in acciuittal or 
disch.iige. 

2,337 

1.675 

2,.^<>I 

Percentage of cases ending in acquittal or ' 
discharge to total cases decided . . , 

M 

16 

2 I 

Number of cases ending in conviction . i 

I 4 , 3 «i 

8.754 

8,778 

Percentage of cases ending in conviction 1 

to number of cases decided . . . 1 

1 

86 

84 

79 


I'he Province contains 3 ("entral and 15 District jails, and t sub¬ 
sidiary jail. 1 'he ('entral jails are at Nagpur, JubbuI[)ore, and Raipur, 
and also serve as District jails for those Districts. Kach of the other 
Districts has a jail at its head-quarters, and Sironcha, owing to its 
distance from the District head-quarters at Chanda, has a subsidiary jail. 
Idle jails contain accommodation altogether for 4,921 male and 498 
female prisoners. During 1904 the average daily number of prisoners 
in all the (Central jails was 2,020, and in the District jails 1,134. 
Long-term prisoners are transferred from District to Central jails, 
])rovided that they arc.* in a fit state of health for hard labour, ddie 
health of the convicts is generally good and the death-rate favourable, 
though it was increased in the years of famine by the admission of many 
prisoners in a bad state of health. The average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in 1904 was Rs. 88. A Central jail is under a Superinten¬ 
dent who is a member of the Indian Medical Service, while a District 
jail is managed by the Civil Surgeon of the District. iOach of the three 
Central jails has its distinctive industry, directed towards supplying the 
wants of the consuming departments of Government. Weaving is 
carried on at Jubbulpore, and mats, towels, pillow-cases, and other 
articles are manufactured for the Supply and Transport department. 
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To the Nagpur jail is entrusted the printing of the forms required for 
use by all the Government departments of the Central Provinces, while 
tfie Raipur jail produces the annual supplies of clothing required by the 
Police and Jail departments. At District jails the recognized industries 
are stone-breaking, oil-pressing, and the manufacture of aloe-fibre. The 
total expenditure on the Jail department in 1904 was 2-79 lakhs, and 
the receipts from manufactures Rs. 1,25,000. 

Neither the Maratha government nor its subjects recognized any duty 
on the part of the state to educate the people, and the present system 
of popular education is entirely the outcome of British Education 
ideas. The establishment of vernacular schools in 
the Saugor and Nerbudda 'I'erritorics was commenced on a substantial 
scale in 1854. At this time these Territories contained about 270 
vernacular schools and 2,500 scholars. In the southern Districts, 
outside Nagpur, which had several schools, education was practically 
confined to the Brahman caste. Itinerant schoolmasters held clas.->es 
on the main routes for pilgrims, and at the larger temples instruction in 
Sanskrit was given to Gosains and other religious mendicants. In 
('hhattlsgarh there was practically no education at all. The Educational 
department was constituted in 1862, and the scheme then drawn up has 
remained th(‘ basis of the system of public instruction to the j)rescnt 
day. The leading princi])les laid d(3wn were that the department should 
content itself with the direct management of colleges and higher second¬ 
ary schools, the training of teachers, and inspection w’ork in rural areas. 
The maintenance of rural schools should as fiir as possible be left to the 
local authorities, every encouragement should be affijrded to private 
enterprise and philanthropy, and no Government schools should be 
founded where there existed a sufficient number of institutions capable, 
wath assistance from the state, of supplying the local demand for 
instruction. In 1863, 1,169 schools with 21,353 pupils had been 
established, and the annual expenditure w’as about a lakh. By 1881 
there w^ere 1,437 schools w'ith 79,551 pupils. In 1884-5 the manage¬ 
ment of rural schools w as made over to District councils ; and in 1891 
the number of institutions had risen to 1,845 with 111,498 pupils, 
including 3 colleges and 10 high schools. Strenuous efforts have been 
made recently for the development of primary education. In 1903-4 
there w^ere 2,494 schools of all classes w'ith 167,178 pupils, this being 
the best result ever attained. 

At the head of the Educational department is the I )irector of Public 
Instruction, who has a staff of four Inspectors for British Districts, and 
an Inspectress for all girls’ schools. The Indian Educational service 
includes these appointments wath the exception of one Inspectorship of 
Schools, and also those of the principal, Jubbulpore (College, and the 
superintendent of the Training Institution for Teachers, Jubbulpore. 
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An Agency Inspectoi supervises the schools of the Feudatory States, 
but this is a private appointment outside the cadre of the Educational 
department. Each Inspector has a circle of several Districts and 
inspects each rural sc'hool on an average about eveiy third year. 
Se(T)ndary schools arc ins[)C('ted once or twice a yeai. In each District 
are one or more I )eputy Inspectors under the orders f)f the Deputy- 
Commissioner, though their training and appointment rest with the 
Edu('ational department. There were twenty-nine Deputy-lnspcjctors in 

1904. 'The Provincial Educational service includes the appointments 
of one Inspector of Schools and some professors of the Jubbulpore 
(’ollege, and the Subordinate service those of 1 )ei)Uty-lnspectors and 
the training staff in Covernment secondary schools, d'he greater 
number of the middle and jirimary schools are controlkid by municijial 
('ommittees and District councils; and the teachers in them are the 
servants of these bodies, with whom their appointment and dismissal 
rest, subject to certain powers of control exen'ised by the department. 
In the considerable number of schools maintained by missions or other 
private associations, the teac'hing stafi' are the private servants of their 
employers. 

'rhe Province lias three colleges—a Government c'ollege at Jiibbul- 
pore, and the Morris and Hisloj) (V)lleges at Nagpur. The first of 
these was affiliated to the Allalifibad University in 1891, and the other 
tw'o were transferred from the Calcutta to the Allahabad University in 

1905. The Morris C'ollege is managed by a (ommittee and the Hislop 
C'ollege by the mission of the Scottish Free ('hurch, but both n‘('ei\e 
grants from Provincial and Local funds. The Jubbulport* ('ollege 
tcacLes up to the H.A. and the two Nagpur CJolleges uj) to the M.A. 
degree. Statistics of University results aie shown below": 
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In 1904 the Jubbulpore ('ollege had 70 students, the Morris College 
99, and the Hislojj College 108. Hostels are attached to the Jubbul- 
])ore and Hislop C!olleges, and to four high schools. No student can 
now be admitted to a college or any class of school, unless he lives 
either with his parents or suitable guardians, or in a hostel recognized 
by the Director of Public Instruction. 

Institutions for secondary education are divided into two grades, high 
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schools and middle schools. 'J'he high schools prepare pu])ils for the 
matriculation or university entrance and the school final examinations, 
"fhe lower secondary schools arc called middle schools of the first or 
second grade. They may be either English or vernacular. The 
vernacular middle schools are merely primary schools with one or two 
extra classes attached a('Cording as they are second or first grade, thus 
continuing the course of primary education for one or two years longer. 
In high schools and the highest classes of l^higlish middle sc'hools 
instruction is given in English. I'he curriculum for the school final test 
('onsists of English reading, grammar, and easy composition, elementary 
history, geography, and mathematics, including algebra and Euclid, and 
physics and chemistry, or an Indian classical language. In 1904 there 
were 27 high schools, 5 supt)ortt‘d by (Government and 22 under private 
management, of which 12 were in receipt of (Government grants. The 
number of English middle schools was 79, 70 in British territory and 
9 in the P'eudalory States. Of the former 7 were maintained by 
Government, 26 by muni('ipaliti(\s, 3 b\ District ('oiincils, and 34 by 
jirivate ])ersons, 28 of these last being in recei|)t of Government grants. 
Vernacular middle sc hools numbeied 155, of which 19 were in the 
Eeiidalory States. All those in British territory \\r\c sujiported by 
niuniciiialilies or District councils. In 1904 the high schools contained 
1,174 j)U])ils, the English middle sc'hools 6,091, and the vernacular 
middle schools 19,902 pupils, 2*1 per ccait. of the boys in British 
Districts being ill receipt of secondar) education in these schools. 

Im])ortant reforms liave recently been introduced in both subject- 
matter and methods of teac hing in primary schools. Ocailar demonstra¬ 
tion and instruc'tion b) object lessons are insisted on as fai as possible. 
Besides reading, writing, and c'ounting, the course of instruction in 
primary schools now comprises simple lessons in the structure and 
growth of plants and methods of agriculture, the preparation of the 
latdhu'Vs village records and registers, the incidents of the different land 
tenures, the loc al law of landlord and tenant, and the s)steni of accounts 
kept by the village money-lenders. A small quantity of Hindu jioetry is 
also learnt by hcxirt. In order tc^ meet the objections of cultivators to 
being deprived of the services cT their children in the fields so that they 
may attend school, a half-time system has been introduced, by w'hich 
the children go to school cmly from 7 to 10 a.m. The masters in 
primary sc'hools have usually passed through a two years’ course in a 
normal school, in which they are trained to teach intelligently and not 
by rote. The average pay of a master is Rs. 10 per month. Many 
schoolmasters receive extra pay lor managing village post offices or 
cattle-iK)unds, and a few are sub-registrars, and in imi)ortant schools the 
pay of the master is usually Rs. 20 a month. In 1904 the number of 
primary schools for boys was 2,053, of which 28 were maintained by 
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Government, 1,566 by municipalities and District councils, 281 by the 
Feudatory States, and 178 by private persons or associations, of which 
last 117 received grants-in-aid from Government. "J'he total number of 
boys in receipt of primary education in British Districts was 112,756, 
or 17 per cent, of the j)opulation of school-going age. 

Female education is still in its infancy, but considerable strides have 
been made in recent years, as is shown by the following statistics of 
schools and scholars at the end of the last three decades and in 1903-4 ; 
(1881) 82 schools with 3,454 pupils; (1891) 135 schools with 7,583 
pupils ; (1901) 188 schools with 11,208 pupils ; (1903-4) 196 schools 
with 13,630 jaipils. Of the total number of girls of school-going age, 
1-4 per cent, are now in receipt of instruction, but the vast majority are 
in primary schools. 'The attitude of the people towards female educa¬ 
tion is indifferent or even obstructive. Generally girls of the lower 
castes only are sent to school. The best girls’ schools are under the 
management of missionary societies. An important change in the 
management of female education was made in 1902, by the transfer of 
girls’ schools from the control of local bodies to that of the Government. 
'The course of study in girls’ schools is nearly the same as for boys, 
except that needlework is taught as a comj)ulsory subject and the 
lesstnis in agriculture and tenures are omitted. 

Among the special ediu'ational institutions the following may hi' men¬ 
tioned. A 'fraining In.^titution at Jubbulixn'c prepares teachers for 
high, middle, and i)rimary schools. 'Fhere are also two iK)rmal schools 
for male and two for female teachers in primary schools. An Agricul¬ 
tural school at Nag{)ut prepares candidates for appointments in the 
siiboidinate Re\enuc and (‘ourt of Wards establishments, and has 
classes for the instruction of primary schoolmasters and the sons of 
landowners in jiractical agriculture. An hmgineering school at Jubbul- 
pore is designed to train candidates lor the lower subordinate apjioint- 
ments of the Public Works department, and of road-overseers for local 
bodies. "Pwo industrial schools for Furo})ean and Eurasian children 
are maintained by the St. Francis de Sales Order in N^iiur, while 
several industrial schools for native children are managed by different 
missionary societies, but arc not shown in the educational returns. 
'I'he Rajkumiir College at Raipur under a European [irincipal has been 
establislu'd for the instruction of the sons of feudatory chiefs and 
zainindat's. 

Schools for Euro})ean and Phirasian children number 17, all, with the 
exception of 3 railway schools, being under the management of Roman 
Catholic or Protestant missions. Of these, 8 give the whole educational 
course u{) to the high school standard, while one is a middle and 6 are 
jirimary .schools. The total number of scholars is 1,346. In 1904, 9 
pupils passed the matriculation examination, and 3 the school final. 
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After leaving school, the students generally enter the railway and tele¬ 
graph departments or the various public offices. 

•Muhammadans in the Central Provinces are usually well educated as 
compared with the general population, the reasons being that nearly 
half of the whole number live in towns, and also that a large proportion 
of them are recent immigrants of good social standing. In 1904, 40 
per cent, of boys and 2 per cent, of girls of school-going age were in 
receii)t of instruction. The number of Muhammadan boys who take 
a university course is, however, small. 

Among the depressed castes and aboriginal tribes there is as yet very 
little education, only 3 per cent, of boys among the forest tribes being at 
school. Great difficulty is experienced in persuading the forest tribes 
to send their children to school, and even when the children do go it is 
probable that only a few of them have sufficient jxjwer of concentration 
to learn successfully. For the imimre castes separate schools still exist 
in the Maratha Districts, and when low-caste boys attend the ordinary 
schools they are made to sit in the veranda and arc not touched. But 
this prejudice is decreasing, while in the northern Districts separate 
schools are not recjuired. 

The following table shows the expenditure on education in 1903-4 - 


I lixpoiidituic on institutions tnaintainf'd or aided 
I by public funds 
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The fees charged for pupils in colleges and schools vary with the 
income of the parents, ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 16 per month in 
colleges, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 in high .schools, from 8 annas to Rs. 5 in 
middle, and from i anna to 8 annas in primary schools. 

There is now one school to every 12 villages in British District.s, and 
one to every 3,772 persons. The percentage of children in receipt of 
instruction to those of school-going age was 4*6 in 1881, 5-9 in 1891, 
7*3 in 1901, and \o in 1903-4. At the Census of 1901, 327,486 per¬ 
sons, or 3 per cent, of the population, were returned as able to read and 
write, showing an increase of 70,575 during the preceding decade. 
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Nearly 6 per cent, of males are literate, but only two in i,ooo of 
females. Niniar, Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur, Nagpur, and HoshangabM 
are the most advanc'ed 1 districts in respect of education, and die 
Chhattisgarh Districts the most backward. Among Hindus, the Brah¬ 
mans, Banias, and Kayasths are enormously in advance of the rest of 
the community, 50 per cent, or more of adult males in these castes 
being able to n'ad and write. Among the higher agricultural castes 
about TO j)(T cent, of adult males are literate, while the lower castes and 
forest tribes have only one literate male in 100. About a quarter of the 
adult Muhammadans ('an read and write', nearly half the Jains, and 
jiractically all 1‘arsis. In respect of female education the Kayasths alone 
among Hindus have made any visible progress, 2*6 jier cent, of their 
women being literate. Farsi women are nearly always educated. 
Practically all European and Eurasian adults are literate. 

The develo})ment of the Press has taken place entirely during the last 
two decades, there having been only one jirivate printing press in the 
Province in i88i. In i()04, 26 jiressi's were in existence in ten Dis¬ 
tricts, and eleven papers were issued. Of these, one was published in 
Hindi and Marathi, foui in Marathi, and five in Hindi. Two weekly 
])aj)ers are jiubhshed in English in Nagjiur and Juhbuliiorc, and 
a Muhammadan paper in Urdu has a fitful existence in Jubbulpore. 
The nativ(', Press has very little influeiu e, no ])a])er having a circula¬ 
tion exceeding 500. 'Phe general tone of the jiapers is moderate and 
circumspect. In 1903, 34 original works were published, of which 
the majority w'ere poetical and the remainder principally treatises on 
religion or languages. 

'The record of the jirovision of institutions fijr medic'al relief is one 
of unbroken progress, w^hich may lie traced in 'J'able XVI at the end 
Med'c 1 arti('le (p. (14). 'I'he work was commenced in 

i8(u on the first formation of the Province, and in 
that year 18 dispensaries were open and 33,000 patients treated. From 
1885 the control of the majority of the dispensaries was made over to 
municipal committees and District councils. In 1904 the total number 
of disjiensaries was 194, 28 of w^hich were classified as state, 84 as main¬ 
tained from Local funds, and 82 as jirivate. I’he principal medical 
institutions are the Mayo Memorial Hospital, Nagpur, ojiened in 1874, 
with accommodation for 80 in-])atients; the Victoria Hospital, Jubhul- 
pore, opened in 1886 and accommodating 64 in-patients; the Lady 
Dufferin Hc^spitals at Nagpur and Raipur and the Lady Elgin Hospital 
at Jubhuliiore, these last three being for females, and containing alto¬ 
gether accommodation for 64 in-patients. Besides the police hospitals, 
62 other dispensaries also have accommodation for in-patients, w'hilc 
separate dispensing rooms for male and female patients have been made 
available in 90 institutions. Phe total number of persons treated in 
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all dispensaries in 1904 was 1,770,000, of whom 14,000 were in-patients, 
and the expenditure was 2-7 lakhs. 

The Province has two lunatic asylums, at Nagpur and Jubbulporc, 
both of which were ()j)ened in 1866. In 1904 they contained 290 
lunatics, and cost Rs. 33,000. Out of 306 cases in which insanity was 
traced to a definite cause, 29 are shown as hereditary, congenital, or due 
to secret vice, 17 as occasioned by epilepsy or sunstroke, 30 by the 
consumption of drugs and spirits, 13 by fever, and 55 by mental distress. 
Since the passing of the Leprosy Act of 1898 a leper asylum has been 
opened by Government at Nagpur, which contains at present 30 inmates. 
Besides this, 7 other leper asylums in Raijmr, Bilaspur, Hoshangabad, 
and Wardha are princijjally supported by missions, the asylum at Raipur 
town receiving also contributions from munici[)al and District funds. 
About 750 lepers are maintained in these asylums. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns to which the 
Vaccination Act has been extended; but it is carried on by itinerant 
vaccinators all over the Province, including the P'eudatory States, and 
though regarded by certain sections of the community with some 
dislike, it cannot be said that there is any general antipathy to the 
operation. Primary vaccination is usually successful in 97 per cent, or 
more of the total cases. Since t88o, the large majority of children 
born in British Districts have been vaccinated. Revaccination is per¬ 
formed only in from 1 o to 15 per cent, of the cases of primary vaccina¬ 
tion. The number of vaccinators employed in 1903-4 was 279, and on 
an average each vaccinated 1,800 persons. 1 'he cost was Rs. 50,000, 
including the Feudatory States, and the average cost of each successful 
case I anna 9 pies. Inoculation for small-pox was formerly practised, 
but no cases have been known since 1890. 

The system of retailing pice-packets of quinine through the Post Office 
was introduced in 1893, although some desultory attempts at providing 
quinine had been made by local bodies since the year 1885. In 1893, 
498 packets, each containing 102 one-pice powders of 5 grains, were 
issued to the post offices, the amount realized being Rs. 685. Since 
1893 the sales have steadily increased; and in 1904, 4,781 packets, 
containing about 345 lb. of quinine, were issued at a cost of Rs. 5,030. 
k^ach packet now contains 7 grains. Besides postmasters, the services 
of schoolmasters, stamp-vendors, and paHvdris are occasionally utilized 
as vendors. 

In important villages, which are not sufficiently large to be made 
municipal towns, a small fund is raised for purposes of sanitation, either 
by a house tax, market dues, or cattle registration fees, the arrangements 
being in the hands of a small committee of the residents, or of the 
village headman. Simple rules for the dispo.sal of sewage, the protection 
of the water-supply, and the preservation of cleanliness in the village 
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generally are then enforced, h'unds for sanitary purposes were being 
levied in 69 villages in 1904. In all villages the headman is responsible 
for the enforcement of certain elementary sanitary precautions, ;fnd 
villages are inspected by officers on tour to see that these are carried 
out. Since 1888 a small sum has been allotted annually for the 
improvement of tanks and wells from which drinking-water is obtained, 
and this is supplemented by contributions raised in the villages where 
work is undertaken. 'I'he total amount sjient in this manner from 1891 
to 1904 was 12^ lakhs; and for this sum 688 tanks and 2,406 wells have 
been constructed, and 714 tanks and 5,702 wells repaired. 

The work of the (Ireat Trigonometrical Survey was comjileted in the 
Province in 1876, when 7,633 square miles had been surveyed by four 
Surve s of triangles, two running from north to south 

through jubbulpore and Bilaspur, and two from east 
to west through Jubbuliiore and Sambalpur. A Topographical survey 
succeeded the 'J'ngonometrical ; but its operations were confined to hill 
and forest tracts, its object being to construct a toj)ogra[)hical map on 
a scale of 4 inches to the mile by jilane-table survey and sketching, and 
\illage boundaries were not marked. 'Jlie Topograiihical survey was 
begun in 1862, and in 1873 t>pcrations in the* (x'ntral Provinces were 
completed, <in area of 28,000 scpiare miles having been surveyed. In 
J902 3 tile lesurvey of those areas which had been topographically 
surve)ed was comnieiKcd, with a view to ('hec'king the accuracy of the 
existing nia[)s. In the open and cultivated areas ol the Provini e the 
traverse is now subsliliited lor the topograiihical survey. 'Phis survey 
IS cairied out b) the method of plane-tabling, but on a basis formed by 
carrying Iraveises with theodolite and chain round the boundary of the 
Milage, in lieu of triangulation from prominent stations. These opera¬ 
tions result in the construction of a skeleton map of each village, 
showing the position of a series of theodolite stations lying round the 
village boundary. A traverse survey was effected for the settlements 
ot 1863 and subsequent years, and was accompanied by a cadastral 
survey by fields , but the two operations were c'arried on indeiiendently, 
and the measurements \vere [ilotted on different scales, one being used 
merely as a check on the other. A complete resurvey was found 
necessary for the nenv settlements of 1885 and subsequent years. On 
this occasion the traverse work was again done by the Survey dejiart- 
ment, commencing after 1884, and 73,000 square miles have been 
surveyed, the cost approximating to Rs. 26 per square mile. In the 
meantime the village patwdris or accountants were trained in field- 
plotting by means of the chain \ and when they had become competent 
the skeleton village maps were handed over to them, and the cadastral 
or ficld-to-field survey was carried out on a scale of 16 inches to the 
mile. 'J'he cost of the cadastral survey was Rs. 36 per square mile. The 
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survey extended over 60,000 square miles, and included 47,000 square 
miles of cultivation, containing 22 million separately surveyed fields. 
Tfie completion of the field map was followed by the preparation of a 
set of records giving full details of the ownership, tenancy, rent, and 
cultivation of every field in the village. From this paper a village rent- 
roll was drawn up. 'fhe field-maps and land records are annually 
corrected by the pahtuiris. 

J. Forsyth : Hii^h/ands of Central India (1889).—Sir John Malcolm : 
Memoir of Central India (1824).—Sir Richard Jenkins : Report on the 
Territories of the Raja of jVd^i^pnr (1827; Reprint Nagpur, 1901). - 
S. Hislop: Ahorij^inal Tribes of the Central Provinces (1866).---Major 
W. C. Krskine : Narrative of Events attending the Outbreak of Disturb¬ 
ances in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories in 1857-8 (Allahabad).— 
H. (!!ousens : Lists of Monumental Antu/uities and Inscriptions in the 
Central Provinces and Perdr. Archaeoloji^ical Survey of hidia^ vol. xix 
(Calcutta, 1897).- Central Prmnnees Census Reports^ 1872 (Bombay), 
j88i (Bombay), 1891 (Calcutta), and 1901 (Nagpur).—J. B. Fuller: 
Review of the Progress of the Central Pnwinces during the past Thirty 
Years (Nagpur, 1892).—C. Crant * Central Provinces Gazetteer^ 2nd 
edition (Bombay, 1870).— Provincial Industrial Monographs on Brass- 
and Oipper-warc, Pottery and Glass-ware, Dyeing, Cotton, Wool, Silk, 
^Vood-carving, Leather, and (iold- and Silver-ware (Nagpur, Bombay, 
and Allahabad, 1894-1904),—R. H. Craddock : Reports on the Famines 
of 1896-7 and 1899-1900 (Nagpur). Sir Richard Temple. Report on 
the Zaminddrts of the Central Provinces (1863 ; Reprint Nagtitir, 1905). 
—R. II. Craddock : Note on the Status of the Zaminddrs of the Central 
Provinces (Nagpur, 1889). 
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TABLE III. Distribution of Population, Central Provinces, 1901 
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TABLE III. Distribution of Popui.ation, Centr\l Provinces, 1901 {conthnied) 
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TABLE IV 

Statistics of Agriculture, Central Provinces 

(In square miles) 



1881-90 

1 

1891-1900 


j 


(avcia«M>), 

(average). 

looi 2 

1 1903-4* 

i 

Total area .... 

64,416 

72,810 

78,549 

78,947 

Total uncultivated area 

40,905 

43,292 

47,749 

47,032 

Cultivable, but not cultivated 

'3.857 

19 219 

23,642 

234.39 

Uncultivablc 

27,048 

24>073 

24,107 

24>*93 

^‘'fotal cultivated area . 


29,518 

30,800 

3 *> 3*5 

Iirifjated from wells and tanks 

932 

914 

*,i *5 

45 ^ 

,, ,, other sources . 


37 

50 

38 

Total iirigated aica 

9-47 

931 

I,'<»S 

496 

Unirrigated area . 

22,812 

25»302 

2 .‘i ,779 

29,010 

Total cropped area 

2 . 3 . 7.=^9 

A),353 

26,944 

29,506 

Rice .... 

5 901 

7,266 

7,099 

6 960 

Wheat .... 

6,260 

4 ’ 4 . 5 * 

4,096 

4 » 56 ^> 

Jowar . , . . ' 


2,543 

3,07c 

,*>792 

Cl ram (pulse) . 


*»397 

1,480 

1.449 

Kodon and kutkl 


2,294 

3,266 

3 , 59 ' 

\ 

Ai har (tiir) . . . j 

I- 7.37° 

3 «* 

1 543 

494 

U)ady and moth . | 


700 

757 

1,249 

Other food-grams . . ‘ ^ 


h 977 

1,636 

2,176 

J^insced .... 


1,500 

953 

1,264 

.i 

2,441 

1,056 

1,110 

1,504 

Othei oilseeds . 

1 

4^>3 

55^5 

581 

C'otton .... 

1,032 

; *,**3 

*>533 

2,040 

Sugar-cane 

.. 

6* 

3 ^ 

28 

Fodder ciops, orchards, 





and garden produce 

.. 

537 

508 

572 

Miscellaneous crops . 

755 

524 

272 

240 

Double-cropped area . 

1,180 


1,^24 

2,360 


* Includes current fallows of three yeais and undt*r. 

Note —Owin;j to the abnormal conditions, due to famine, prevailiiijr in 1900-1, 
fijriires hciie been ^iven in this and succeeding tables for 1901-2 or 1902, instead of for 
1900-1 or 1901 as in other Pioviiu i s. 
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TABLE V 

Prices of Food siarles, Central Provinces 

(In seers per rupee) 


Selected 

staples 

Selected centres. 

Average for ten 
years ending 

Average 
for the 

Average 
for the 


1880 

1890. 

1900. 

year 1902 

year 1904 


/ 

Saugor 

n 

1! 

10 

11 

11 


Jiibbulpoic. 


14 

M 

11 

^3 

Rice •( 

Iloshangabad 

10 

iO 

11 

10 

9 


Chliindwiiia 

13 

13 

10 

11 

’3 


Nagpur 

16 


12 

11 

*3 


Saugor 

20 

21 

12 

I.! 

*5 


Jubbulporc. 

20 

iS 

M 

15 

>5 

Wheat 

lloshangabad 

16 

■.7 

13 

J 3 

'5 


Chhindwaia 

20 

19 

14 

13 

*7 

i 

Nagpur 


19 


12 

16 


Saugor 

28 

3 ^ 

18 

19 

23 


Jubbulpore. 

24 

23 

18 

19 

26 

Jowar •< 

lloshangabad 

21 

23 

18 

18 

20 


Chhindwara 

26 

25 


18 

26 


, Nagpur 

26 


19 

18 

1 18 

i 

Salt . 

Central Piovinces 

i 

S 

10 

1 ' 

i 

1 

10 

1 II 


Note.—T he years 18^7 and 191,0 lia\e bLtn ixcluccd as being ;cars of acute 
famine. 
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TABLE VI 

Rail-borne Trade of the Central Provinces with 
OTHER Provinces 


(In thousands of rupees) 



1890-x. 

1901-a 

1903-4. 

Imports. 

Coal and coke. 

5»*3 

8.95 

16,56 

Cotton, law ..... 

L 95 

20,63 

42,00 

,, twist and yarn 

29,20 

31,12 

44,19 

,, jiiece-goods .... 

67*48 

70.74 

89,73 

Dyes and tans. 

7.30 

8,88 

9.90 

Grain and pulse. 

6,70 

57.43 

16,62 

Hemp and jute . . . . . 

' 5.43 

13,29 

20,27 

Metals (wrought and uiiwrought) 

20,82 

43.08 

54 .,<> 

Oils. 

7.63 

18,36 

22,30 

Provisions ...... 

28,32 

27.3'' 

39,80 

Railway plant and rolling slock . 

15,82 

7.94 

17.53 

Salt. 

45 . 7 « 

64,16 

48,62 

Silk, raw and piece-goods . 

2.98 

15,44 

8,32 

13 56 

Spices ... 

8,62 

13,60 

Sngai....... 

3«.34 

55,86 

59,93 

Tobacco ...... 

1 1,02 

9,.61 

10,73 

All other articles 

48,96 

6j ,83 

Total 


5 , 05 , 3 ^ 

5,76,14 

Tieasure ...... 

1 

Not 

registered 

',17.83 

2,03,01 

Exports. 

Coal and coke . e . . 

. 6,35 

5,68 

4,21 

Cotton, raw ..... 

4 G 50 

1,96,00 

2,80,26 

„ twist and yarn 

2,38 

26,46 

24,65 

,, piece-goods . . . . 1 

15,16 

32,4.6 

32,90 

Dyes and tans . . , . . • 

8,80 

11,44 

951 

Gram and pulse..... 

1,98,25 

77,^5 

1,91,64 

Hides and skins ..... 

11,03 

16,13 

29,87 

Hemp and jute. 

1,10 

12,60 

14,31 

Lac ....... 

7»42 

8,64 

21,81 

Metals (wrought and iinwrought) 

2,64 

9,67 

14,29 

Oilseeds ...... 

96,67 

9,98 

1,39,62 

8 .n ,35 

Provisions ...... 

74,11 

64,02 

Railway plant and rolling stock . 

10,26 

.^6,01 

53 . 7*5 

Silk, raw and piece-goods . 

28 

66 

1,21 

Wood. 

Not 

registered 

30,45 

20,74 

All other articles .... 

59,66 

42,10 

43.20 

Total 

4,69,48 

7.2977 

8 . 9'.73 

Treasure ...... 

Not 

registered 

47,04 

36.36 
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TATil.E VII 

Postal Statistics, Central Provinces 



1880-1 

1890-1. 

1901-2.* 

1903-4. 

Number of post offices 

186 

429 

813 

689 

Number of Icltcr-boxcs 

157 

474 

581 

566 

Number of miles of 
postal communica- 




tion 

4.465 

5,979 

9,770 

8,411 

Total number of postal 
aitides clehveied— 





Letters . 

t 5 . 552 » 9 J^o 

5,516,802 

9.51 7 ,M 

7 . 34 e, 3'6 

Postcauls 

tsjs.pno 

2 , 3 ^ 9 > 7*7 

7,621,016 

6,381,492 

Padvcts. 

+119,772 

289,911 

+942.994 

^850,824 

Newspapers . 

1396,635 

669,593 

111,249,274 

136,916 

908,674 

Paicelb , 

t 39.054 

55,601 

146,802 


Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Value of stamps sold 





to the public . 

1,11,811 

2,10,156 

3.24,953 

1 

3,77,550 

Value of money orders 



issued . 

+30.08,110 

67,92,610 

1,26,44,754 

1,09,25,822 

Total amount of Sav¬ 




ings Hank deposits. 


t 23 ,io ,976 

38.91,305 1 

35,50,733 


* The figures for the year 1901-j, except loi valui of staiDps, include those for 

t rhesi' figures include those for Beriir. 

J Include iiniegistercd newspapets 
II kcgistcied as new spa pels in the Post Office 


TABLE VIII 


Statistics of Civil Suits, Central Provinces 


Description of civil suits. 

Averagi* 
for ten 
yea IS 
ending 
i8go. 

Average 
lor ten 
ycai s 
entling 
lyoo 

i(y)2 

1904. 

Suits for money and movable 
property 

8^^,374 

69,617 

55,836 

55.060 

Title and othei suits . 

6,428 

9.391 

11,301 

12,649 

Rent suits. 

9,229 

13,959 

13,544 

11,746 

'I'otal 

104,031 

92,967 

80,681 

79,455 
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TABLE IX 

Criminal Statistics, Central Provinces 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1890 

A\orage 
for ten 
years 
ending 
UHHK 

iqoa. 

1904. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
convic¬ 
tions, 
1904 

Number of persons 
tried— 

(ci) For offences against 
person and property . 

27,386 

1 32,055 

22,671 

* 

20,309 

37 

(/O For otlier offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code 

3.963 

3,668 i 

37550 

3,438 

33 

(^) For offences against 
Special an<I I o.al 
laws .... 

i 

j 7.S99 

1 9,220 

11,031 

11,098 

70 

'Total 

39,248 44,943 

37>252 

34,845 

1 

50 


TABLE Xa 

Principal Sources ok Revenue, Central Provinces 


(In thousands of lupccs) 


Sources of revenue 

Average foi ten 
years einliiig 
March ^r, 1890 

Average for len 
yeais ending 
March njtx} 

Year ending 
March ^i, 1902. 

Year ending 
Match ^i, 1004 

Total amount raised 
(Imperial, Pio\incial, 
and Local). 

Amount cre<I,ted to 
Pro\incial Revenues 

Total amount raided 
(Impella’. Provincial, 
and Local) 

Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenues 

Total amount raised 
(Imperial, Provincial, 
and Locah. 

Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenues 

"is 

5 y 

^ 

nJ C q 

E "2 

0 w t 5 

H 

Amount credited to 
Provincial Revenue* 

( Ipening balance . 


>9.97 


9,«7 




22 42 

Land revenue . . 

62,11 

26,80 

69,69 

44,6 > 

86,85 

43,42 

83,86 

4 B 93 

(Assignment fioin 









Imperial) . . 

... 


... 



+ . 3^^,23 


+ 36,4.3 

Stamps .... 

i.bSi 

9,26 

16,29 

12,22 

15.58 

11,68 

14,51 

10,S8 

Excise .... 

23,.^6 

11,80 

24,01 

6,00 

19,5* 

4,SS 

25,60 

6,40 

Provincial rates , 

^),^5 

2,08 

10,21 

2,13 

15,62 

3 , 0 .^ 

11,32 

2,46 

Assessed taxes 

3,21 

B 54 

4,80 

2,37 

4,25 

2,07 

2,97 

1,48 

Forests .... 

8,42 

4,21 

10,31 

5,>6 

II, 16 

5 , 5 -^ 

13 , 9 * 

6,96 

Registration . . 

75 

44 

1,16 

5 « 

97 

4S 

86 

4^ 

3 ther sources . . 

24,28 

16,51 

10,90 

7,72 

16,45 

7,97 

11,67 

9,18 

Total receipts 

>,42,79 

72,64 

^ 47,37 

80,69 

L 7 o ,."9 

1 ,^ 7 ,.34 

‘,64,70 

>,16,17 

Grand Total i 

" ... 

92,61 

... 

90,56 


'-> 7.34 

... 

>•38,59 
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TABLE Xb 

Principal Heads of Expenditure, Central Provinces 

(In thousands of rupees) 



Average 
for ten 
yea IS 
ending 
Marih ^i, 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 

M .11 ( Ii ^ I , 
1900 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 
1902. 

Year 
eniling 
March 31, 
1904 

Charges in respect of collec¬ 
tion (principally l^aiid 
Revenue and Koiests) 

”>57 

I 7>50 

17,70 

I 9>34 

Salaiicsand expenses of Civil 
Depart nicnts — 





{a) Gennal admini^tia- 
tion 

3 5-2 

4.58 

4,98 

6,20 

{Ji) 1 .aw and Justice 


M >54 

J 5>21 

16,31 

{c) I’ulice 

I2,7i 

14,29 

14,69 

i 5>25 

{d) Education 


3/>8 

3.78 

4.89 

{e) Medical . 

2,41 

3,31 

3 .*<* 

4.03 

{/) Other heads . 

49 

87 

1,07 

L 94 

1 

Pensions and niisccllancoiis 
civil cliaiges 


5.08 

I 1,02 

20,05 

Famine relief . • 


*5 

•• 

•• 

Irrigation .... 

1 

•• ' 

•• 

2,75 

Civil public works 

J 8,37 

16,22 

20,03 

28,00 

Other charges 

76 

C 39 

G 7 I 

i >57 

Adjustments 


1,28 

1,46 

1 

3. *5 

Total expenditure . * 

71.08 

82,89 

94 > 9 i 

>.*3.58 

Closing balance 

*>.53 

7,67 

22,43 

1 15.01 

Grand Total 

92,61 j 

90,56 

‘.> 7.34 

1.38.59 
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TABLE XI 

Income and Expenditure of Municipalities, Central 
Provinces 


Income jrom — 

Octioi .... 

Tax on houses and lands 
Other taxes . • 

Kents .... 
Loans .... 
Other sources 

Total income 

Expenditure on — 

Administration and collection 
of taxes .... 

Public safety .... 

Watei-supply and diainage— 

{a) Capital 

(/^) Maintenance 

Conservancy . . . . 

Hospitals and dispensaries 

Public works.... 

Education . . . . 

Other heads .... 

Total expenditnie 


Average 
for ten years 
1891-iQOO 

iQOi-a. 

1903-4- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

\ 

8,82,470 

9,65,966 

3'.494 

33»o94 

28,132 

*.>5.399 

2,81,.^61 

*,84,411 

*8,583 

43,495 

57,079 

93.369 

•• 

>,'i,3'o 

3,68,162 

3.39,989 

4,74.700 

'5,*5,*64 

>5,79,4°9 

>9 ,*i ,598 

3.57 ,o <>3 

4,.30,323 

4,87,990 

>4.333 

*3,.565 

*6,570 

1,71,286 

3 >,948 

72,077 

8.5,873 

1,45,671 

1,58,48* 

*,.56.179 

*,57.140 

2,63,898 

98,796 

7>,*75 

73,486 

>,>3,964 

1,14,626 

1,34,041 

1,46,7*5 

>,43.319 

i,57>*i5 

2,80,721 

3,09,141 

3,89,895 

>5.*4.940 

>5, *7,008 I 

17,63,654 
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TABLE XII 

Income and Expendi iuke of District Councils, Ceniral 

Provinces 



Aveiagi 
tor ten years 
• 891-1900 

igoi-2. 

1903-4- 

Income jrom — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land ic\enue 

l 6 , 7 yj 


11,820 

Contributions lioiu 1 ‘iovincial 
funclb. • - . 

1,28,516 

2.45.730 

2,89,995 

Interest ..... 

127 

21 

21 

Education . • . . 

8,076 

1 1,04.s 

13,430 

Medical... 

C,422 


7,618 

Scientific, &c. 

3,486 

3,180 

4,004 

Miscellaneous 

I2,oS8 

10,406 

29,144 

Public work'.. 

i 16,342 

8,795 

9 ^ 35 : 

Pounds . 

1.7^.592 


1,50,615 

tellies . 

540 - 2 ^^ 

46,728 

34.56S 

Debts . ... 


L 0 . 3«352 

1,72,177 

Provincial lales 



' 4 , 37 -^'‘'^i 

I'olal income 


Jo »«72457 

11,50,43c 

Ea penditure on — 




Kefunds. . • . . 

721 

1,232 

500 

Contributions . . . , 

^0,447 

19,423 

1,77,921 

Loans . . . . ; 

J50 


•• 

(General administiation . . | 


41,638 

42,602 

Educat.on .... 

2,68,305 

2,71,593 

4,11,607 

Medical. 

77.799 

87,019 

1,09,154 

Scientific, &c. 

9.239 

14,193 

20,137 

Miscellaneous 

93.899 

88,914 

1,00,125 

Public works • 

2,85,487 

2,64,687 

1,39,019 

Deposits and advances . 

93.687 

9 i> 5 i .5 

1,72,800 

Total expenditure 

8,88,392 

S.So,21 3 

12,73,865 
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SttpfpDisUig Staff. 

District and Assistant District Superintendents . 
Inspectors. 

Subordinate Staff. 

Sub-inspectors, &c. 

Head constables 

Constables. 

Total Regular Police 

Cantonment or Municipal Police. 

Officers . . 

Men. 
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TABLE XIV 

Statistics of Jaii.s, Central Provinces 



1881. 

1891 

1902. 

1904. 

Number of Central jails , 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Number of District jails . 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Number of Subsidiary jails 

Average daily jail population— 

1 


> 

1 

(a) Male prisoiieis: 





In Central jails 


2,782 

3.571 

1,911 

In other jails . 

1,205 

1.581 

C35y 

1,038 

(/;) Female prisoneis 





In Central jails 

191 

163 

III 

109 

In other jails . 


149 

1 

109 

! 96 

! 

Total jirisoners 

4,066 

4)^75 

4.1.50 

.3>i54 

Rate of mortality per i,ooo 

30 

30 

26 

12 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Expenditure on jail maintenance 

oc 

cc 

3 . 7 i .<*67 

3,08,788 

2,7^,893 

Cost per prisoner 

46 

58 

74 

88 

Profits on jail manufactuics 

74>»i4 

'.79.685 

677533 

1,24,650 

Earnings per prisoner — 





(a) Sentenced to labour 

^9 

23 

55 

26 

(^) Employed on jail manu¬ 
factures 

30 

50 

1 ^37 

67 



TABLE XV. Educational Statistic?. Centrat Provinces 
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TABLE XVI 

4 

Statistics of Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, and Vaccination. 
Cfntral Provinces 



itkSi. 

1891. 

1902. 

1904. 

Ho^ipitahy 






Number of civil hospitals 

and 





dispensaries . 


8i 

84 

113 

112 

Avernge daily number of - 






(a) In-])atients 


335 

36s 

472 

387 

(/^) Out-patients 


4)355 

5 ,S 77 

7-470 

6,298 

Income from— 






(/i) Oovernmcnt payments 

Rs. 

58,^06 

46,649 

64)219 

1,13)120 

(<y) l.ocal and Mnniciiial pay- 





nicnls . 

Rs. 

29,784 

65,269 

04,861 

1,21,138 

{ c ) Fees, endowmciitb, 

and 





other sources . 

Rs 

33 , 9 !''' 

33-494 

62,353 

59,557 ! 

Expenditure on— 





1 

1 

(a) Establishment . 

Rs 

60,066 

69,218 

96,303 

1,01,438 

(/') Medicines, diet, buildings, 





&c. 

Rs 

43,946 

74,232 

1,11,967 

1,67,813 

Lnnafh Asyhims . 






Number of asylums 


2 

2 , 

1 

=* 1 

2 

Average daily number of— 

1 

( 


1 


{a) Ciiniiiial lunatics 



78 

77 1 

71 

{ 1 ) Othei lunatics , 


.87 , 

183 

* * 

229 1 

230 

Income from — 


1 

1 




{( i ) Oovernmcnt pa} menlb 

Rs. 

16,45s 

16,713 

19)873 

21,845 

(/>) lees and olhci souices 

Kb 


6,157 

20,988 

29,716 

ExpendituTe on— 






{ a ) Establishment . 

Rs 

10,039 I 

9^305 

9,156 

9,898 

(^) I bet, biulding«?, &c. . 

Rs ! 

i 

8,866 : 

13)565 

21,948 

22,727 

Vact Illation . 

1 

1 





Populalion among whom vaccina ! 





tioii was earned on 


) 5*6,146 

10,292,104 

9,876,646 

9,876,646 

Numlier of successful operations 

. 1 

1 

378,118 

374 ) 3*1 

381,761 

423,942 

Ratio per i,coo of population 

1 

• i 

3 « 

39 

39 

43 

Total expenditure on vaccination Rs. | 

38 ,S 47 

46,880 

42,162 

44,565 

Cost pei successful case . 


c- 1-9 

C-2-1 

O-I-IO 

O-T--9 
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Chabua. —Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakhimi)ur Dis¬ 
trict, Eastern Ilcngal and Assam, situated in 27® 28' N. and 95° 9' E. 
It ^s a centre of the tea industry, and the market held every Sunday is 
attended by crowds of coolies from the gardens in the neighbourhood. 
At Dinjan, 3 miles to the north-east, there is a siiUra or priestly college, 
which is held in great reverence by the Mataks, the indigenous inhabi¬ 
tants of those parts. Chabua is situated near a station of the same 
name on the Dibru-Sadiya Railway. 

Chach {Chhachch\ —Alluvial plain in the north of the District and 
tahsil of Attock, Punjab, lying between 33'' 53' and 33° 59' N. and 
72'' 22' and 72'' 44' kL It is bounded on the north and west by the 
Indus, and is about 19 miles long from east to west, and 9 miles broad. 
Percolation from the Indus makes it extremely fertile. Dr. Stein has 
identified Chach with the Chukhsa or ('hiiskha count>*y of the Taxila 
copperplate inscription. In the Muhammadan pcTiod it was knowai as 
Chach-Hazara, or Taht Ila/ara, ‘below Hazara,’ probably because it 
w^as subject to the Karlughs who held Hazara. In this plain lies Hazko. 

\^fiidian Antiquary^ vol. xxv, pp. 174-5.] 

Chachana. - Petty Stale in Kathiawar, Bombay. 

Chachro. — TCiluka of Thar and Parkar Distri('t, Sind, Bombay, 
lying bctw'cen 2.4® 44"^ and 26® 46' N. and 69^48' and 71^^ 8' E., with an 
arc'a of 2,795 miles. 1'he pot)ulation in 1901 was 40,925, com- 

jiared w ith 49,502 in 1891. "J'he idluka contains 40 villages, of w^hich 
Chachro is the head-(juarters. 'hhe density, 15 jiersons per S(juare mile, 
is slightly below tht‘ I )istrict average. The land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903 4 to Rs. 49,000. The td/uka is a sandy tract of 
ridge and plain, and depends entirely upon the rainfall for cultivation 
and pasture. It is subjec t to frequent droughts. Jhljf’a is the principal 
(Top. 

Chadarghat. —Northern suburb of the city of Hyderabad, Hyder¬ 
abad State, separated from it by the river Musi. It derives its name 
from a dam 12 feet high throwm across the Musi, over which the w’ater 
falls like a sheet {chddar). This suburb, which contains most of the 
houses of the Europeans in tlie service of the Nizam and also of native 
officials, has sprung up wu'thin the last fifty years. In 1850, wath the 
exception of the Residency and its bazars, there was scarcely a building 
to be found where houses may be now’ counted by thousands, many 
of them fine buildings. It forms the principal section of the Chadar- 
ghat branch of the Hyderabad municipality. It contains the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral and All Saints’ schools ; the old French gun foundry 
erected by M. Raymond, and referred to by Malcolm (1798) as a place 
in w hich ‘ they cast excellent cannon and made serviceable muskets ’; 
Sir W. Rumbold’s house (Rumbold’s kothi\ now occupied by the 
Nizam College; the King kothi^ where the Nizam’s eldest son resides; 
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the Tublic Works Office; the Hyderabad College; and the fine build¬ 
ings known as the Saifabad Palace, now used as the offices of the 
Financial, Public Works, and the Private Secretaries. Adjoining \he 
compound of this palace on the west is the Mint and Stamp Office, an 
immense building which was completed in 1904. Many other offices 
and institutions are situated in ('hadarghat. "^l"Jie j)Liblic gardens lie to 
the north west, and adjoining tluan on the south is the Hyderabad rail¬ 
way station. Below llu‘ PTusain Sagar, or tank, an i('e fac'tory, a steam 
saw-mill, and the Hyderabad Spinning and W'eaving Mills have been 
established. 

Chadchat. —i'etty Slate in the I^alanpur Acjencv, P)ombay; also 
l<no\\n as Santaljiur. 

Chagai District.- l)istri(‘t in Baluchistan, lying betwecaa 28^ 2' 
and 29® 54' N. and fio° 57' and 6(/' 25' E., with an ar(‘a of 18,892 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by Afghanistan ; on the east 
by the Sarawan division of the Kalat State ; on the south by Kharan ; 

and on thc‘ ^^est by Persia. hVom Nushki westward 
aspects^ to Dfilbandin the country consists of a level plain, 
having a slight westerly slojic, with sand dunes in 
the centre and on the north. Beyond Dfilbandin lies the western 
(X)rner of the Baluchistan desert, consisting gentTally of ])C‘bbly plains 
on thi south and sandy desert on the north. Most of the sandhills of 
this desert are shaped alike, being in the form of a (Tt'seent with the 
horns to the south and th(‘ curve to the north, d'hey vary a good deal 
in lu'ight, the tops of the largest being about 60 feet above the plain 
and sloping down graduall\ to the horns, wheie they mingle with the 
sand. A single line of such hills stret( lies across thi' gra^el plain from 
Mashki ('hah to Reg 1 Wakfib. North of Dalbandin He the Chaoai 
Hilps, and to the south is the Ras Koii. The largest rivtT is the BishTn 
Eoua, known locall) as the Dhor. "I'he Kaisar stream deboiK'hes into 
the plain near Nushki. Many hill-torrents (\arry off the drainage of the 
Chagai Hills, tin* chic-f being tin* Morjen. The District ('ontains the 
swanq) known as the H amun-i-Loka. 

'The* g(M)logy displays characteristic dc'sert formations, such as the 
diied-ui) beds of salt lakes surrounded liy successive tiers of shingle 
terraces ; le\(‘l flats of dried mud called/^//; plains strewn with pebbles 
('ailed dasht ; the giganti(' talus ox daman whic'h half buries the straggling 
hill-ranges; and finally the gradual ac'cumnlation of wmd-borne sand. 
Th(‘ hill ranges contain an interesting series of rocks, in whic h many of 
the geologic'al strata characteristic' of Baluchistan have been recognized. 
A^olcanic rocks of the Deccan trap period are well displayc^d. 

"J'he vegetation c'onsists, for the most ])art, of a sc'anty and ill-flivoured 
scrub. iHstac'hio and tamaiisk aie the only tiees. The saline soil pro 
duces varieties of AaAVr? and llaloxylon ; and in the sand-dunes, among 
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other plants, two varieties of tamarisk and Euphotina occur. The 
commonest of the occasional grasses are Era^^^rosfis cynosuroides^ Aristida 
plitmosa, and several species of Ae/uropus. Asafoetida occurs on the 
Koh-i-Sultan. 

The deserts swarm with venomous snakes and scorpions, while skinks 
in\i^ miihi) are found in the sandhills. In the remotest ])arts the wild 
ass occurs, and the Persian gazelle* is faiily ('onimon. 

The (iimate is dry and agreeahle in the autumn and spring. From 
May to Scj)temher great lu*at is experienced hy day, hut the nights 
are cool. 'I'he western half of the DistnVt is at this time exposed to the 
i‘ffc('ts of the hCul-i-sa d-odist oi 120 tlays’ wind, whie'h carries with it 
clouds of sand. 'I’he winter is cold. Much sickness is caused hy the 
jiresence of sulphates in the w’ater, which is often tit for consumiition 
only after distillation. Petween 2 and 3 inches of rain are received, 
chiefly in winter. Snow' falls on the hills. 

Local tradition speaks of an Aral) and Mongol occupation of the 
country in early times. In i 740 Nadir Shrih confeired Niishki as a fief on 
the chief of Kharan, hut it tell into the hands of the 
Prahuis shortly afterw’ards and hecame a tiidbat of the 
Kalfit State. Henry Pottinger \isite(l the countr) in 1810, and Sir Charles 
Mac’gregor in 1877. In 1886 the Amir of Afghanistan sent a force to 
occupy (diagai , hut ten years later it fell, with AVestein Smjiani, within 
the r>ritish s[)here, hy the decision of the Afghaii'Paloc'h Hound.iry 
Commission, and an Assistant Political Agent was thereon placed in 
charge of the country from Nushki to Rohat Kila. Jn 1897 the transit 
dues levied hy the Zag.ir Mengal chief were aholislu*d, in ('onsidcTation 
of an annual payment of Ks. 7,000, ot which Rs. 3,600 is deM)ted to a 
Mengal Icwy scimccx l^'inally, in June*, 1899, the Nushki Niulhit was 
leased to the Pritish Covernment hy the Ralat State for an annual cpiit- 
rent of Rs. 9,000, and a tahsil wiis e.stahlished. In 1901 a sub-/c?/^A// 
was located at Dalbandin in Chagai. 

'I'he population enumerated in 1901 w'as 15,689, allowing 6,000 
for ^Vestern Sinirani, where no (.'ensus wms takem, the _ , 

total is 21,689. Ihe tables on the next page gives 
statistics of area, <Jxc., by tahslh in 1901. 

Nearly all the inhabitants are Muhammadans of the Sunni sect. 'J1ie 
languages s])oken are Prahiii, IkiliichT, and a little Pashtfi. The majority 
of the peo])le are Ih'ahuis, the jirincapal Prahui tribes being Zagar 
Mengals (4,600) and Muhammad Hasnis (4,300). The Rakhshanis, 
another important tribe (3,500), claim to be Ikiloch. 'The tribes living 
in (diagai and the AVestern Sinjrani country inc'lude Sinjranis, Damanis, 
Kurds, and Rekis. In Nushki most of the po])ulatic)n are cultivators ; 
elsewhere they are chiefly flock-owners. The permanent villages 
number thirty-two, including Nushki the head-quarters station. 


Population. 
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Agriculture is in its infancy, and the people are wanting in industry. 
The cultivated area is considerable only in the Nushki iahsll, but it 
depends chiefly on uncertain floods. In the </,7Z*or 
gncu ure. f|^^. (.i.,y s„j] j,; fertile wlien 

irrigated. Between 1809-1900 and 1903-4, about Rs. 28,500 was 
advanced for the encouragement of cultivation. Large ntiinlicrs of 
cnnjr]\ shcc}^, and ^oat^ arc hied. lUillcx ks iiiid jionic.s iiic SGii((‘ 
y/w onfy sources of pciimncnt inigatioii me kdn'Z and shcains, the 
former numbering twenty-one and tin* latter .sc\en. In raiin years ^ntcr 
raised by means of dams from the Ih'shin Lora is cnpahlc of irri^atin^ 
immense areas in the lands in Niishki; and, with this object, a dam 
in the Bur Nullah was ronstnirtcd by (Government in 1903, at a cost 
of Rs. 14,000, but it was washed away in 1904. It has since been 
replaced. 
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A small establishment is maintained for the jiiolec tion of the jiistac'hio 
and tamarisk jungles in the hills east of Nushki. J.ead, ('ojipcr and 
iron ores, siiljihur, g) j)sum, alunogen, and various ornamental stones, 
such as Oriental alabaster, occur abundantly, but, owing to the in¬ 
accessibility of the region, are of no jireseiit industrial value. 

'J'he waimen make a fc-w rugs in the rfar/ stitch for home use, which 
arc of good texture and ])attcrn and have fast dyes. I'rade converges 
on Nushki from Seislan, Afghanistan, and Kharnn j 

commLiications. "’‘■trict lia.s acejuired much of its importance 

from the ojicning of the Nushki Seistan trade-route 
connecting India with Persia. During the five years ending 1904 
the aver.igc ^aluc of the total trade on this route wais 14*1 lakhs, the 
exports averaging 7*2 lakhs and the imports 69 lakhs. The District 
itself jiroduces a little wool, and asafoetida. 

A branch of the NorthA\’eslern Railwaiy on the standard gauge was 
opened from Spe/and to Nushki in 1905. The Niishki-Seistan trade- 
route has nineteen stages in the 327 miles betw'cen Nushki and Robat 
Kila, the frontier station. Shelters have been provided for travellers 
throughout, and post and telegrai)h offices and sho]:)s are located at 
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important stages. The distance from Robat Kila to Nasralabad, tlie 
capital ofScistan, is 106 miles. 

The peculiar conditions of the country render it liable to prolonged 
and constant droughts, at which times the people migrate to other parts. 
The central and western tracts at present depend pamin 
entirely on the Helmand valley for their grain siippl). 

In 1902 atlvances amounting to Rs. 4,200 were given for the purchase 
of seed and plough bullocks. 

The District forms pait of the Agency'I'cii itoric s, and is administered 

under the exei'utive orders ol the (Jovernoi-Oeneral. No laws have yet 

been formallv applied. It is div ided into three iiarts . . 

, ^ / -/ .1 t ^ / j .1 Administration, 

the Nushki tahsil^ the C ha(;ai sub-A///.9//, and the 

A\’estern Sinjrani country, 'i’he executive authority is vested in a 

Tolitical Assistant, wlio is assisted by a European Assistant District 

Sufierintcndent of police, one tahsl/ddr^ and two ?iaib-tahs'ildars. The 

last three ofiicials arc magistrates, with jurisdiction in petty civil suits. 

Most cases are, however, referred to jirgas or councils of elders. Such 

cases numbered twenty-five in 1903-4, including one murder and one 

robbery. The numbei of criminal cases in the same year was four and 

of civil suits six. 

In Nushki the Kalat system of levying land revenue at the rate of 
one tenth of the jiroduce together with certain ('csscs has been con¬ 
tinued, with certain modifications. Government owns shares in the 
water of most ol the kdrez. In Chiigai the rate of revenue levied is 
one sixth of the jiroduce. Grazing tax is levied in Chagai and also on 
trans-frontier animals grazing in the Nushki taJisiL A tax in kind 
is collected on asafoetida. In 1903-4 the land revenue of the Dis¬ 
trict amounted to Rs. j 7,000, and the revenue from all sources to 
Rs. 26,000. 

A detachment of infantry is stationed at Nushki. The local levies, 
under the Assistant District Suiicrintendent of police, numbered 186 in 
1904. The regular police force comprises only 11 men, and has 
been amalgamated since 1903 with the Qiietta-Pishin police. Four 
watchmen aie jiaid from Local funds, d'he locL-uj) at Nushki has 
accommodation for 20 male and 4 female jirisoncrs. A primary 
school, founded at Nushki in 1904, is attended by 20 boys, and 
60 boys receive instruction in the village mosques. A civil dispen¬ 
sary was ojiened in 1900, with accommodation for 8 in-patients. 
The average daily attendance of all patients in 1903 was 33. 
The expenditure, which was borne by Trovincial revenues, amounted 
to Rs. 1,648. Vaccination has not been attemjited, and the people 
still resort to inoculation. 

[‘A (jeological Sketch of the Baluchistan Desert,’ Memoirs^ 
Geological Survey of India^ vol. xxxi, part ii; The Botany of the Afghan 
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Dclimilaiion Commission^ vol. iii (1887); Sir C. Macgregor, Wanderings 
in Baluchistan (18H2).] 

Chagai Sub-Tahsil. —A sub-Az/zi-// of tlie Chagai District, Balu¬ 
chistan, lying between 28° 19' and 29° 34' N. and 63® 15' and 65® 35' 
K., and bounded by Afglianistan on the north and the Ras Koh hills on 
the south. The area is 7,283 square miles, and the population (1901) 
4,933. ]^'or revenue [imposes it includes [lart of Western Sinjrani, 

which ('(ners 9,407 S(]uare miles and has an estimated nomadic 
})()j)ulation of 6,000 'fhis tract (‘onsists almost entirely of [lebbly 
[ilains and sandhills, and is probably the most uniiniting area in the 
whole 1‘rovince. 7 ’he water, especially 111 summer, is imjiregnated wa’th 
sul[)hates. 'J'he pco[)le of Chagai are essentially [lastoral, and so far 
have exhibited little ajititude for agriculture, d’hey own large flocks of 
shee[) and lierds of camels. 'The [lermanent villages number tw^enty-two, 
of which Diilliandin is the head-(|uarters. Jn 1903-4 the land revenue 
amounted to Rs. 6,100, about half of which consisted of the proceeds 
of the glazing tax. 

Chagai and Ras Koh Hills. -The Chagai Hills (28^ 46'to 29° 
34' N. and 63" 18' to 64"" 50' K.) are a range of mountains in the north 
of the District of the same name in lUluchistan. 'I'hey have never yet 
lieen entirely explored. 'Their general strike is east and west, the main 
mass being about 90 miles long by 35 broad, lying to the west of the 
Hnmun-i-Lora at a mean elexation of about 6,000 feet, ddie range 
extends farthei westward, however, in a scries of scattered xolcanic 
ranges, the ('hief of w’hi( h is the Koh-i-Sultan. The [inncijial peaks of 
the main mass are Maran (7,309 feet), Malik Te/nan (7,686 feet), and 
Malik Naru (7,915 leet). Here and there are open [dains containing 
slight cultivation and [irobably c'apable of development, d'he geological 
structure consists chicdly of basic' and acad igneous roc'ks, w'ith occa¬ 
sional outcrojjs of (juart/ and diorile. 'Terrac'es of travertine or Oriental 
alabaster occ’ur at the w^estern end of the main mass. 'J'he inhabitants 
aie few' and arc* priiic ijially nomad Baloch. 'The Koh-i-Sultan, wdiic'h 
is separated from the main range by a sand) plain, is an oval-sha[)ed 
mountain about 20 miles long by 14 w’ldc*. It is an extinct volcano 
with three distinc t eones. Its most remarkable feature is the Neza-i 
Sultan, ‘the sultaiTs sjiear,’ a huge natural [iillar about 300 feet in 
diameter and 800 feet high. W'esl of the* Kcdi-i Sultan rises another 
extinc't volc'ano called Damodim. On the south, the ('hagai Hills are 
connected wath the Ras Koh Hills b) the Drdbandin [ilain. 'I'he latter 
range lies between 28*^ 25'and 2cj° 13' N. and 63^ 57' and 66® o' E. 
It is an extensKJii, about 140 miles in length, of the Khwaja Amran 
offshoot of the 'J'oba-Kakar range, and takes its name from its highest 
peak, nearly 10,000 feet above sea-level. It gradually sinks westward 
beneath the su[)c*rficial de[)osits of the Western Sinjrani desert. The 
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watershed roughly divides Kharan from Chngai. Though the general 
direction is north-east to south-west, the coniponent ridges have many 
irregularities in strike, (geologically also the formation is complex, con¬ 
sisting now of 'I'ertiary limestone, now of flysch, and now of igneous 
outcrot)s, which are best re])resented by the Ras Koh })cak. Other 
peaks are Shaikh Husain (6,875 '''^’‘cre a shrine of some local 

importance exists, and Kambran (8,518 feet). Vegetation is extremely 
scanty and the ridges rise bare and barren. Good bags of Sind ibex 
are sometimes made on them. 

Chaibasa.- -Head-quarters of Singhbhum District, Jiengal, situated 
in 22'^' 33' N. and 85^^ 49' Is., on ri.sing ground overlooking the right 
bank of the Raro river. Pojmlation (1901), 8,653. Chaibasa was 
constituted a municipalit) in 1875. 1'he income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 8,000, and the expenditure Rs. 7,000. 
In 1903 4 the income wsas Rs. 12,000, mainly derived from a tax on 
houses and lands, a c(jnservanc) rate, and a tax on vehicles , and the 
e\|)enditure was Rs. 10,000. The tow'n lies wuthin the Kolhan 
Government estate. It (.ontains the usual t)ublic oftices. The District 
jail has accommodation foi 230 prisoners, wRo are enqiloyed on oil- 
jiressing, cloth, darl and carjict weaving, and sabai stiing-making. 

Chail.— Sanitarium and summei residtaice of the Maharaja of Patiala, 
m the Pinjaur iahsll and niutmai, Tatiala State, Punjab, situated in 
30^' 58' N. and 77'' 15' Iv., 19 miles (26 by road) south of Simla, at an 
eliw'ation of 7,394 feel above sea-lev'el. It was originally a jiossession 
of the Keonthal Stale, from which it was wrested by the Gurkhas in 

1814. After the Gurkha AVar the British Government transferred it, 
with other [lortions of the Keonthal and JJaghat States, to Patiala in 

1815. The station ('(ailains lhi‘ handsome villa of the Maharaja, the 
guesthouse (generally known as the Dharmsfila), and the J’olitical Agent’s 
house and offices. Waterworks have been constiucted. The popula¬ 
tion at the Census (jf March, 1901, was only 20, but during the summer 
months it rises to about 1,000. 

Chainpur. —Village in the Bhabua subdivision of Shahabad District, 
Bt'ngal, situated in 25® 2' N. and 83° 31' K., 7 miles west of Bhabua 
town. I’opulation (1901), 2,870. The [iku'e was formerly the resi- 
denc'e of the Chainpur Rajas, who were expelled by the l^athans about 
250 years ago. 'J'he old fort of Chainpur is surrounded by a ditch, and 
d(‘fended by a stone rampart flanked with bastions; it has a large 
gate in the northern and a smalpT one in the southern curtain. The 
sjxiee within is covered with buildings, jiartly of bric'k and jiartly of 
stone, w'ith several large wells. A mos(jue built as a tomb ovit Fateh 
Khan, who marrmd a daughter of the emiieror Sher Shcih, is still in 
good condition. 

Chaj (Jech) Doab. --A doCib or ‘ tract lying betwa*en two rivers ’ 
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(the Chenab and Jhclum) in the Punjab, lying between 31® 10' and 
33° o' N. and 72® 7' and 74^ 3' K, and comprising Gujrat and parts of 
Shahpur and Jhang Districts. The name was formed by the Mughal 
emi)eror Akbar, by combining the fir.st syllables of the names of the 
two rivers. 

Chakan. —Market village in the Khed idliika of Poona District, Bom¬ 
bay, situated in 18° 45' N. and 73*^ 32' E., 6 miles south of Khed and 
18 miles north of Poona Population (1901), 4,107. ("hakan fort is 
nearly S([iiare, with bastioned Ironts and corner lowers. A portion of 
the outworks is said to be the remains of a fortification made in 1295 
by an Abyssinian ('hief. Dhakan first cam(‘ into notic'e in 1443, when 
Malik iit-d\ijar, tin* leading ikihmani noble, who was ordered by Ala- 
lubdiii 11 (1435-5^) h) redu('e the .sea-coast or Konkan forts, fixed on 
Chakan as his head-(]uarter.s. From this time Chakan and Junnar 
continued military ])osts. In i486 Malik Ahmad, the founder of the 
Ahniadnagar dynasty, seized the fort. In 1595 Bahadur, the tenth 
Ahmadnagar king, granted the fort to Maloji Bhonsla, Sivaji’s grand¬ 
father, and It thus came into Sivajfs jiossession. In 1662 it was caj)- 
tured by Shaista Khan, the Mughal general, but was restored to Sivaji 
by Aiirangzeb in 1667. In 1818 the fort was taken without much diffi¬ 
culty from tlie Marathas by Lieiitenant-C'olonel Deacon, 'fhe village 
('ontains three sc'liools with 206 boys and 22 girls, besides a school 
maintained by a branch of the (dmn'h Missionary Society, 

Chakdaha. —Town in the Kanaghat subdivision of Nadia District, 
Bengal, situated in 23^’ 6' N. and 88° 33' Pk, on the left bank of the 
llooghly river. Population (1901), 5,482. (diakdaha was constituUM 
a municipality in 1886. The income and exiienditure during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 3,800. The income in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,900, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or projicrty tax); 
and the expenditure was Rs. 4,800. Chakdaha is a centre of the jute 
trade, but a change in the course of the river has greatly reduced its 
importance. It w^as near this [ilace that Karta Baba, the founder of 
the Kartabhaja sect, was born. 

Chakdarra. —A military po.st to the north-east of the Malakand 
Pass, on the south bank of the Swat river, in the Dir, Swat, and Chitral 
Agency, North-AATst Frontier Province, situated in 34° 44' N. and 72° 
8' E. Like the Malakand, it wxas foitified by Akbar’s general Zain 
Khan in 1587, in his attempt to conquer Swat. In 1895 the Chitral 
relief force crossed the Swat river at ('hakdarra, whif‘h wars garrisoned 
and retained as an outpost on th(' conclusion of the campaign. In 
July, 1897, Chakdarra wars besieged by 8,000 tribesmen who had 
attacked the Malakand under the Mulla Mastan or ‘ Mad Mulla,’ but 
its hard-pressed garrison w\as relieved on August 2. 

Chakia. — North-eastern tahsil of Mirzapur District, United Pro- 
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vinccs, belonging to the Benares Instate, conterminous with par^aua 
Kera Mangraiir, and l)ing between 24° 56' and 25® 15' N. and 83^’ 13' 
and 83° 25' E., with an area of 474 square miles. Population fell from 
70,914 in 1891 to 6h,6oi in 1901. "I'here are 415 villages, but no 
lo^\n. 'File density of population, r^r ])ersons j)er s(]uare mile, is 
below the District average. Chakia stretc'hes from the (jangetie valley 
to the centre of the Vindhyan plateau, and the gri'atcr part lies on the 
latter, 'i'he northern portion is a fertile le\el plain [iroducing rice , but 
the plateau is a waste expanse of lull and jungle', most of which forms a 
game preserve. 'Fhe southern portion is usually knoNMi as the Naugarh 
taluka. 'The Karamnasa and its tributary the C'handrajirabhri drain 
the tahsik flowing fiom south to north. Agricultural records arc main¬ 
tained for only 160 square miles, of which 109 were under cultivation 
in 1903-4, and 27 square miles were irrigated, almost entirely from 
wells. Dhe whole iaJml is held free of revenue. 

Chakki-no-Aro (or ‘Grindstone Bank’).—Place of pilgrimage on 
the Karad river in the Kalol taluka of the Panch Mahals District, 
]lombay, situated in 22® 35' N. and 73*^ 35' K., between the villages of 
Medapur and Marva. In the middle of the river where the channel 
is deejiest stands a large rock, over which, in ordinary course, the stream 
would flow in a ('ascade into the deej) pool below. But above the rock a 
rectangular reservoir has been built, about 15 feet S(iuare, and 4 to 5 feet 
deep, partly of brick and partly of rock, the large rock forming its lower 
side. Into this the water of the river runs, and jiasses out of it, not 
over the large rock, but by a channel, 6 to 8 feet long, cut from the 
deejiest part of the reservoir right through the centrt' of the nx'k. Out 
of this the water sjiouts and falls into a dee]) pool several feet below. 
.\t cclijises of the sun, and at the Mahoda Parv or Somvati Amas, 
when the last day of the month falls on a Monday, and also on other 
occasions, Brfihmans, Rajputs, and Vanis come to bathe and wash away 
their sins in the pool. The legend is that a certain Raja Sulochan of 
Benares was troubled with a growth of hair on the palms of his hands, 
sent him as a punishment for his sins. As none of the Benares seers 
could cure him, he was ealvised to go to the famous Vishvamitra, who 
lived where Pavagarh now stands. Vishvamitra told him that if he 
sacrificed at a spot in the river where a sacred grindstone lay, his sins 
should be destroyed as grain is ground to powder in a grindstone. The 
Raja went to the s})Ot, built a jilace of sacrifice, and cut a conduit in the 
rock through whi('h to feed with butter the fire of his sacrilice. The 
river became known as the Kar (‘ hand ’), since corrujited into Karad 
Ganga, and the place of sacrifice as the ("hakki-no-Aro or ‘grindstone 
bank.’ Half the grindstone is still there, the other half was stolen by a 
Gosain, who, being ])ursued, threw it away where it still lies between 
the villages of Viasra and Alali in Kalol. 
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Chakla Roshnabad. —A permanently settled estate, with an area of 
570 scjuare miles, belonging to the Raja of Hill Tip])era, situated in the 
Eastern Bengal Districts of Tippera and Noakhali, and in the Assam 
District of Sylhet. In 1901-2 the demand for revenue was 1-53 lakhs 
and for cesses Rs. 56,000 ; the annual income from rents and cesses 
is 8 lakhs. 

'J'he estate originally formed })arl of the Stale of Hill d'ippera, which 
came into the jiossession of the Muhammadans in 1733. Muham¬ 

madans never troubled themselves about the hills, but they assessed the 
j)lains to revenue, and the East India Company followed their cxam[)le. 
d'hc revenue assessed at the Permanent Settlement in 1793 ^^as 
sicra Rs. 1,39,676. At the recjiu'st of the Raja, the estate was brought 
under survey and settlement in 1892- 9, and the final report supplies 
complete information regarding it. Excluding the portion in Sylhet, 
which was not surveyed, the area measured was 558 stjuarc miles, 
of which 401 were cultivaU'd, 39 cultivable waste, and the rest was 
made ii]) of uiK'ultivable lands and water; 517 scjuart* miles w’cre rent¬ 
paying, and of this area 252 sipiare miles were held direct by ryots, 208 
scpiare miles by tenure-holders with variable rents, and the balaiK'e b) 
tenure-holders at fixed rents. 'I'he tendency is tow'ards subdivision 
of the tenures rather than in the direction of further sub-inftaidation. 
'J'he average area of a ryot’s holding is 3^ ai res, from wiiich he derives 
a net income of Rs, 133 per annum. Rice (‘overed four-fifths of the 
cultivated area, the otluT im])ortant crojis bt^mg jute (8,000 a(Tes), 
('liillies (6,700 acies), mustard (4,932 acres), and sugar-('ane (1,687 
acre.s). 'The ])opulatK)n of the estaU‘ in 1891 was ,467,000, or 837 
jiersons per square mile. 'The settlement increased the rental of the 
estate from 5-84 lakhs to 6-76 lakhs, or by r6 per cent., the cost of 
the operations being 5-28 lakhs, or Rs. i 8 an acre. 

Chaklasi.- —Town in the Nadiad taluka of Kaira District, Bombay, 
situated in 22° 39'N. and 72°57'IC. Population (1901), 7,340. In 
1898 an outbreak oc curred here among persons of the Dharala caste, 
who had been led to believe that the British Government had ceased 
to exist. The |)olice were at fust repulsed, but eventually arrested 
the ringleaders, 'fhe town contains a boys’ school with 303 ])upils. 

Chakma. -One of the three circles into which the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Ivastern Bengal and A.s.sam, are divided for administrative j)ur- 
poses. It o('cuj)ies the ct*ntre and north of the District, lying between 
22^’ 7' and 23° 13' N. and 91” 43' and 92*"' 36' E., with an area of 2,421 
square miles. It is a land of hills and valleys, bounded on the south by 
the Bomong circle, on the north-west by the Mong circle, on the north 
and east by forest Reserves, and on the west by the District boundary. 
Population (1901), 48,789, having increased by 7-1 per cent, since 
1891. The people mostly belong to a tribe known as Chakmas 
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(see CHiTTAr.oNO Hitx Tracts), and the circle is administered by the 
Chaknia Raja. There are 94 villages, one of which, Ran(;amati, is 
the residence of the chief and the head-quarters of the District. I'he 
I)resent chief is Rajii Bhiiban Mohan Rai. 

Chakradharpur. — Village in SinghbhQm District, Bengal, situated 
in 22°4TN. and 85°37'E., on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 194 miles 
from Calcutta. Bopiilation (1901), 4,854. Tt is an important railway 
lentre. 

Chakrata Tahsil (J^hakrauia). - Northern iahsil of Dehra Dim 
District, United Provinces, better known under its (earlier nanu‘ of 
Jaunsar-Priwar. It lies between 30*" 31' and 31° 2' N. and 77^ 42' and 
78^' 5' E., and forms a roughly elliptical ma>s of mountains, stretching 
due north from the outer range of the Himfilayas. 'J'he southern half 
lies betw’cen the d’ons (Northern) and Jumna rivers. The whole tract 
is so hilly that in its entire* area of 478 square mile^ scarcely a single 
level space of 100 yards occurs anyw’here, and only 31 square miles 
are cultivated. The tiojiiilation rose from 50,697 in 1891 to 51,101 in 
T901. The ('ontains two towns; the cantonment of Chakrai'a 

(population, 1,250), and the small town of KalsI (760), w'hich is 
administered under Act XX of 1856. There are thirty-nine khafts 
or revenue divisions, and several hundred inhabited sites. In 1903-4 
the demand for land revenue was Rs. 23,400, and for cesses Rs. 3,800. 
'J’he low' density of population, only 107 persons per square mile, 
is usual in the Himfilayan trai't. The rainfall at C'hakrata averages 
80 inches, being slightly less than in the rest of the District. The 
inhabitants resemble those of the neighbouring Himalayan tracts, and 
differ from the [)eo])le in the j)lains. J’olyandry is common. The 
jaunsar-Bawar luirest division has an area of 142 square miles, and is 
managed jointly with 153 square miles of forests leased from the 
neighbouring Native States. The forests contain very valuable timbt‘r 
trees, especially deodar and various kinds of ])ines. Railway sleepers 
and other limber are transj)orted to the Jumna by an ingenious system 
of slides, and then floated down to Delhi. The provisions of the 
Excise Act of 1896 arc* relaxed, except m the towns of Chakrata and 
Kalsi, and the inhabitants are allowed to make spirits and fermented 
liquor for their owui use. 'There is also a small cultivation of poppy 
which is not controlled, but this jirivilege will expire with the present 
settlement. 

Chakrata Town (jCkakranta ).—Cantonment and Zaks// head 
quarters in Dehra Dim District, United I’rovinces, situated in 3o°42'N. 
and 77^ 52' E., 25 miles from Kfd.si and 40 miles west of Mussoorie 
along the hills, aj. an elevation of 6,885 above the K;a. The cold- 
season population has varied since 1872 between 1,200 and 1,500, and 
was 1,250 in 1901. The present garrison consists of a regiment of 
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British infantry; and there is a standing camp at Kailana, a short 
distance east of Chakrata, where details from various regiments are 
stationed. In September, 1900, the troops numbered 1,716 with 
women and children, and the total population was 5,417. The canton¬ 
ment was founded in 1866, and first occupied in 1869. A fine cart- 
road, 77 miles long, connects it with Saharanpur, a branch from which 
passes along the vallc^y of the Dun to Debra. The income and expen¬ 
diture of the cantonment fund are about Rs. 16,000 annually. A 
brewery is established here, the number of hands employed in 1903 
being 30, and the out-turn 88,000 gallons. 

Chaksu.— Tahsil in the Jaipur State, Rajputana. Sec Chatsu. 

Chakwal Tahsil. —North-western /a/isl/of ]he\um District, Punjab, 
lying bt‘tween 32^^ 45' and 33^^ 13' N. and 72° 32' and 73° 13' K., with 
an area of 1,004 s(]uare miles. 'I’he jiopulalion in 1901 was 160,316, 
comjiared with 164,912 in 1891. It contains the towns of(hi\KWAL 
(population, 6,520), the head-(iuarters, and Biiaun (5,340) ; and 248 
villages. "I’he land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3-3 lakhs. 
The southern portion runs up into the Salt Range, and iiu'ludcs the 
Chail peak, 3,701 feel above the sea, the highest point in the District. 
Between this and the Sohfin river, whu'h follows more or less the 
northern boundary, the country consists of what was once a fairly level 
plain, sloping down from 2,000 feet at the foot of the hills to 1,400 
feet in th(* neighbourhood of the Sohan ; but the surface is now much 
cut up by ravines and is very difficult to travel over. 

Chakwal Town. —Ihiad-quartcTs of the iahsiJ of the same name in 
Jheliim District, Punjab, situated in 32® 56' N. and 72® 52' E, in the 
Lundi Patti plain, 55 miles due west of Jhelum town. Population (1901), 
6,520. A light railway from Mandra to Chakw\al has been suggested, 
but has not yet been surveyed. Shoes and parti-coloured cotton cloth 
arc made, d'he town is administered as a ‘ notified area,’ and contains 
an Anglo-vernacular middle school, maintained by the District board, 
and a Government dis])ensary. 

Chalan Bil. —Marshy lake situated on the borders of Rajshahi and 
l^abna Districts in f^astern Bengal and Assam, between 24^ 10' and 24® 
30' N. and 89° 10' and 89° 20' E. The length from north-west to 
south-east is 21 miles; the greatest breadth 10 miles; and the total 
area about 150 square miles in the rains, shrinking to 20 square miles 
during the dry season, when the average depth is 3 feet. A tortuous 
navigable channel runs through it, with a depth of from 6 to 12 feet all 
the year round. 'Phe principal feeder of the lake is the Atrai, whose 
waters eventually find their way into the Brahmaputra through an outlet 
at the south-east corner. Land to the south and east which once formed 
part of the marsh is now dry; but its waters are encroaching towards 
the north-west,^and to prevent this, commissioners have been appointed 
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to carry out a scheme for the removal of obstructions to the drainage. 
The lake abounds in fish and waterfowl, and the value of the annual 
export of fish is estimated at Rs. 60,000. 

Chalisgaon Taluka. —Tdluka of East Khandesh District, Bombay, 
lying between 20° 16' and 20° 41' N. and 74° 46' and 75° 10' E., with 
an area of 501 square miles. It contains one town, Chalisgaon 
(population, 10,243), the head-quarters; and 132 villages. 'I'he popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 90,837, compared with 74,880 in 1891. A proportion 
of the increase was due to immigration from the Nizam’s territory during 
the last famine. The density, 181 j)crsons per square mile, is above the 
District average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 15,000. Chalisgaon is situated in the extreme south 
of the Distri('t at the foot of the Satmala range, whit'h, running east 
and west like a wall, sejiarates Khandesh from the I)e('ean uplands. It 
is watered by the Cirna river, which flows from west to east through 
the northern villages, and by its tributaries the Manyad and 'I'ittui, 
which in their turn are fed by several minor streams. Btjsides these 
and the Jamda canal, about 3,700 wells supjdy irrigation. The soil is 
mixed, much of it towards the south, south-west, and north being hard 
and stony. The black soil of the Girna valley, though better than in 
the surrounding parts, is generally poor, as it rests on a subsoil of either 
gravel or rock. 

Chalisgaon Town. —Head-quarters of the idhika of the same name 
in East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 20° 27' N. and 75° 1' E., 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 35 mili^s south of Dhiilia, with 
which it is connected by a branch line oiiental in 1900. Population 
(1901), 10,243. town is of little importance, except as being the 

head-quarters of a tdluka^ although its trade has much increased since 
the opening of the railway. It contains a dispensary and five schools 
with 400 pupils, of which one, with 31 ])upils, is a girls’ school. A 
branch of the American Alliance Mission works here. 

Chalk Hills.— -The name gi\cn to a barren tract of hilly ground in 
the Salem taluk of Salem District, Madras, lying between ii^ 42'and 
11° 47' N. and 78” 7' and 78° 12' E., north and north-west of Salem 
city. Over the greater part of this area the surface is whitened by 
numerous veins of magnesite, the white colour of which has given the 
locality its name. The magnesite deposits cover about 12 square 
miles, stretching from a little west of the railway north-eastward to 
the foot of the Shevaroys. They are said to be the largest of the 
small number of such deposits which are known, and are now being 
worked, 

Challakere. —North-eastern taluk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, 
lying between 14° V and 14° 37' N. and 76° 27' and 77® 2' E., with an 
area of 788 square miles. The population in 1901 was 74,035, 
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compared with 60,711 in 1891. There are two towns, Nayakanhatti 
(population, 2,858) and Challakcre (2,000), the head-quarters ; and 
192 villages. 'I’he land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. r,ro,ooo. 
The Vedavati flows through the east from south to north, receiving two 
streams from the west. The surface of the tCiluk is comparatively flat, 
with a few rocky ridges or bare hills. Date groves occur in some parts, 
and groups of babul in tank-beds and along the river. Exce])t for 
these, the country generally presents a bleak and barren apj)ecirance. 
An area of 104 square miles is occupied by Amrit Mahal gia/ing- 
grounds. The soil is mostly red and sandy, bill in the south-west 
corner theie is some good black soil. The surface is often covered with 
loose stones, solid nx'k constantly crops up, and enormous bouldeisare 
found even in the ( iiltivated fields. In many villages the soil is impreg¬ 
nated with saline matter, whi('h causes a white effloresctaice on the 
surface. 'I'liis soil is cultivatcal, but prfxluces very poor crops. 'I'he 
tanks arc numerous, but few are of the first class. Wells are more 
relied upon, many of which tap la^arx/s or spring-heads. Great 
attention is paid to the ('ultivation of ri( (; and other irrigated cereals, as 
well as to tile coco-nut and areca-iuit gaidens, but ‘diy-cro])’ cultivation 
is Ctirried on in a slovenly and careless mannei. Sa//r and jJz'c arc the 
})rin(’ipal ‘dry (Tops,’ hut castor-oil, horse-gram, and umuir are 
also grown. 'J'he two latter, however, as well as wheat, iiavauc, and 
tobacco, are almost alwavs raised on irrigated lands, (’otton is grown 
in small (juantities, chiefly on the bUu k soil. 

Chaman Subdivision. The most northeily subdivision and tahsll 
of the (Juetta-rishin 1 )istrict, Ikiluchistan, lying between 30“ 28'and 
31^’ 18' N. and 66° 16' and 67° 19' E. It is bordered on the north by 
Afghanistan. The greater part consists of the mountainous region 
called 'DTa, which has a mean elevation of about 8,000 feet, though 
its western skirts descend to about half that height. 'There is little 
(Tiltivation, pasture being the principal means of livelihood. The 
area is 1,236 square miles, and the iiopukition in 190T was 16,437, 
showing an increase of 5,375 sinc'c 1891. The only place of impor¬ 
tance is the head-quarters, Chaiman 'Town (j)opulation, 2,233). 
indigenous Achakzai Afghans are nomadic, and permanent villages 
are practically unknown. 'They pay as revenue a lump assessment of 
Rs. 8,000 per annum. 

Chaman Town. —Head-quarters of the Chaman subdivision of the 
Quetta-rishin District, Baluchistan, and the frontier terminus of the 
North-Western Railway, situated in 30° 56' N. and 66° 26' E., at an 
elevation of 4,311 feet above sca-levek It is the head-(iuarters of a 
Native Assistant. Population (1901), 2,233. 'The garrison consists ot 
a regiment of native infantry and some cavalry occupying the fort. A 
sup[)ly of water is brought in pipes from the Bogra stream, the system 
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having cost 2J lakhs. The conservancy of the civil station is provided 
for from the Pishm bazar fund. 

Chamardi. —Petty State in Kathiawar, Pombay. 

Chamarlakota. —Town in Godavari District, Madras. See Samal- 


KOT. 

Chamba State.- -Native State in the Punjab, under the political 
control of the Commissioner, Lahore Division, lying between 32° 10' 
and 33° 13' N. and 75^ 45' and 77*^ 3' E., with an estimated area of 
3,216 square miles, and shut in on almost every side by lofty hill ranges. 
It is bounded on the west and north by the tcTritories of Kashmir, and 
on the east and south by the Pritish Distric ts of Kangra and Gurdaspur. 


Two ranges of snowy peaks and glac'iers uin through 
the State • one through the centre, dividing the 
valleys of the Ravi and the C’henab; tlu‘ other along 


Physical 

aspects. 


the borders of Ladakh and Pritish Lahiil. 'I'o the west and south 


stretch fertile valleys. 'I'lic country is wholly mountainous, and the 


princijial rivers aie the ('handra and Ra\i, whii'li flow geneialh fiom 


south-east to north-west. 


Geologically, the State j)ossess(‘s all the ch<iractensties of the North- 
UVst Himalayas, thotigh local details vary. Along the southern margin 
of the mountain region are found the lower Siwalik or Nahan sand¬ 
stones and the* upper Suvalik c'onglomerate. Along the southern 
margin the Nahan series pri'dominate. y\t the higher elevations the 
flora is that common to the North West Himala)as generally, but some 
Kashmir ty])es find their eastern limit in the; western valleys. In tht‘ 
Ravi basin and Pangi, Cedrus jyeodara and other conifers abound, and 
there is also a good deal of mixed forest. (‘liamba Lahul has an almost 
l)urely 'ribetan flora. Chamba is a favourite resort of sportsmen, and 
the mountain ranges abound with game, comprising the black and 
brow'll bear, leopards, Kashmir stag, ibex, gural, barking-deer, t/ulr, 
serow% and snow' leopard, d he musk deer is found in many parts. 
i\mong game-birds, the chikor^ snow' partridge, anti five species of 
jiheasant are common, h’lsh are found in the largei streams. With 
altitudes of 2,000 to 21,000 Icet every variety of climate may be 
experienced. That of the lower tracts resembles the plains, except that 
the heat in summer is less intense. In the central parts the heat in 
summer is great, but the w’inter is mild and the snow'fall light. On the 
higher ranges, at alutudes of from 5,000 to 20,000 feet, the summer is 
mild, and the winter severe with lieavy .snow'fall. The autumn months 
are generally unhealthy, excejit on the upper ranges, the lower valleys 
being malarious. In the low'er valleys the rains are heavy and pro¬ 
longed. In the Ravi valley the rainy season is well marked and the 
rainfall considerable. In the ('henab valley it is scanty, heavy rain is 
unusual, and the annual average does not exceed 10 inches. Rain also 
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falls in the winter months, and is important for both the spring and 
autumn crops, as on the higher ranges it is received as snow, which 
melts in summer and supplies water for irrigation. 

The (’hamba State possesses a remarkable series of inscriptions, 
mostly on copperplates, from which its chronicles have been comj)leted 
and authenticated. Founded probably in the sixth 
History. century by Marut, a Siirajbansi Rajput, who built 
Brahmapura, the modern Brahmaur, (/hamba was extended by Meru 
Varma (680), and Ihe town ol Chamba built by Snhil Varma about 920. 
'riic State maintained its independence, acknowledging at times a 
nominal submission to Kashmir, until the Mughal coiujiicst of India. 
Under the Mughals it bec ame tributary to the empire, but its internal 
administration was not interfered with, and it escaped almost unscathed 
from Sikh aggression, "khe State first c'ame under British influence in 
1846. The part west ot the Rnvi was at first handed over to Kashmir, 
but subsec|uentl\ the boundaries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of Kashmir. In 1848 a sanad 
was givcm to the Raja, assigning the territory to him and his heirs male, 
who are entitled to inherit acc'ording to Hindu law, and on failure of 
direct issue to the heirs of the brothers acc'orcling to seniority. A sanad 
of 1862 confers the right of adoption. Raja Uopal Singh abdicated in 
1873, and was succc’ccled by Raja Sham Singh, who abdicated in 1904 
in favour of the present Kaja, Bhuri Singh, K.(‘.S.I., (M.Iv., an enlight¬ 
ened and capable ruler. 'J'he Raja is entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 
The principal antiejuitics aie described in the articdes on ('iiamua 
Town, Brvhmauk, and ('hitrvdi. 

Ivxclusive ol ("hamba town, the ca])ital, the State ciontains 1,617 
villages. The po])iilation at each of the last three enumerations w^as • 

Population. ’ 15,773- (1891) 124,032, and (1901) 127,834. 

The State is divided into five wazdrafs^ eac:h sub¬ 
divided into sev’eral i/dkas, with head-c|uarters at koihls in which the 
revenue in kind is stored. Jlindus number 119,327, or 93 per cent, of 
the population ; Muhammadan.s, 8,332 ; and Sikhs, 80. Only 22 Buddh¬ 
ists were returned, but there is reason to believe that some Buddhi.sts 
were enumerated as Hindus. The clensit) of population is only 41 
persons per scpiare mile, 'i'he principal dialect is ChambialT, w^hich 
is understood throughout the State, the sc'ript being ('ailed 'J'akra. 
Punjabi, Urdu, and Hindi are also sjioken. The .population includes 
a few Rajputs, who form a kind of aristocracy. The Brahmans, who 
are of all grades from Gaddis upwards, number 16,126. The (laddis 
and otheis who live at a distance from the cajiital are engaged in 
agiicultural and pastoral jiursuits, but the purists of (diamba and its 
env^irons disdain to till the soil themselves. The majority of the popu¬ 
lation are Rathis, a v’ersatile tribe, which takes with equal readiness 
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to agriculture, trade, or the servi(‘e of the State. They seem to he 
identical with the Kancts of Nahan and the Thakkars of Kashmir. 
Among the lower castes, Halls (18,000), a caste which hardly exists 
outside Chamba, Chamars (5,000), Kolis (4,000), and Dfimnas (2,000) 
are the most numerous. The great maj\»rity of the people depend for their 
su[)port on the pnjduce of their fields, their Hoc ks, and their rude home 
industries. 'I'he Chureli of Sc'otland Mission has a branch, established 
in 1863, at Chamba town, which also contains a branc:h of the Church 
of Scotland Ladies’ Association Mission, established in 1877. In 1901 
native Christians numbered 60. 

'J'he Raja is sole j)ro])rict()r of all the land. Those who lease land 
from the State for cultivation are ealk-d 

may, howevcT, sell or mortgage' his right of ^ 

occupancy, and is not ejected so long as he pa}s his 
levenue, unless iiis land is rc'cjuired for a ])ublie [impose. Thci total 
area under c'ultivation is 170 scjuare miles, and the area of the forests 
leased to the IJritish Covernment j6o s([uare miles. '\'\\c stajile food- 
cr()[)s grown are nee, niai/e, [uilsos, millets, and [xjtatoes. The poppy 
is grcjwn only in the* Chaurah 7 (U7idr(7/. Tea is cultivated in the* terri- 
tory whic'h adjoins Shrih])ur m Kiingra District. The State is absolutely 
sc'cure against famine. 'I'he cultivation of ho[)s [ironhsc'd at one time 
to be im])ortant, but has bc'cn abandoned. 'I'he cattle are generally 
small and of inferior breed. Buffaloes are mostly kejit by (lujars, but 
villagers also kee[) them for domestic use. 'I'he [ionics of the Lahul 
hills are well-known. Shee[) are universally kt‘[)t, and blankets and 
clothing are made of the; wool. Goats are still more numerous. 'I'o 
irrigate the fields, artificial c hannels (/v///A) are cut from the hill streams. 
'I'ht'ir construction and management rest entirely with the [)eo[)le. 

By far the greater and more valuable [lart (^f the State; forests were 
leased to Government in 1864 for a term of ninety nine years, in return 
for Rs. 21,000 a year. In 1884 the c'ontraet was revised, and twothirds 
of the net [irofits was paid to the State during the next twenty years. 
The forests are al[)ine, few being beloAV 5,000 feet elevation, and large 
areas extend to 12,000 feet. J^eo^fdr imd blue-pine Icjgs, slee[)ers, and 
sc:anthngs are largely e\[)orted from the forests in Pang! and on the Ravi 
down the latter river and the (dienab to l.ahore and AV'a/arribad. k’rcjin 
1864 to the end of 1903-4 the leased forests yielded a revenue of 
73*4 lakhs, and cost Government 69-2 lakhs, including all [layments 
made tc:) the State. Under the present contract, which took effect from 
1904, the State receives all the net profits. 'I'he leased forests are 
managed by the Im[jerial Forest department, the officer in immediate 
charge; being the Deputy-Conservator of the Chamba Forest division. 

'I'he mountain ranges are rich in minerals. Iron is found in the 
Brahmaur and Chaurah 7 vazdrats^ but the mines are not worked owing 
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to the cheapness of imported iron. The copper and mica mines have 
also been closed. Slate quarries arc numerous, especially near Dalhousie, 
and are profitable. 

Manufactures are almost unknown. 'The i)eople make only such 
things as are recjuired for their daily wants. Ibass- and woodwork, 
dy(‘ing and weaving of the roughest kind, are the sole 

Trade and 'Phe trade of the State is confined to the 

communications. 

export of honey, wool, the bark of walnut-trei'S, 
walnuts, lac, drugs, ])ine-nuts, ('umin seed, timber and other forest 
prodiK'e Piece-goods, utensils, salt, sugar, charas^ oil, and molasses 
are the ('hief iiujiorts. 

'J'he princ ipal road to C’hamba town is 70 miles long, from Pathfinkot, 
th(‘ tiMminiis of the Amiitsar-Palhankot branc'h of the North-Westein 
Railway. It ])ass(‘S through Dunera and Dalhousie, tongas running 
only u]) to Dunera. f'rom Dunera to Dalhousie it is a camel road undei 
the military authorities. Chaniba is only i8 miles from Dalhousie, and 
the road is well kejit U]) I7 the Stale. Another road, shorter but more 
preci])itous, runs from Pathankot through Nuriiur in Kangra District to 
('hamba. both these roads are closed m winter, when a longer road 
via Pathri and ( 1 ul is used. Neai (Tamba the Ravi is crossed by an 
iron suspc-nsion biidge whic'h cost the State a lakh. Brahmaur, Pang!, 
and ('haiirah are reac'hed by different roads, all kej)t u}) by the State. 

'Pin* relations between the British and the State i)ost offices arc 
regulated by the coinention of i8<S6, w’hich provides for a mutual 
exchange of all ])ostal articles. Indian stamps, surcharged ‘ Chamba 
State,’ are supplied to the State by the (lovernment of India at cost 
juice, and are sold to the jniblic* at their faca^ value by the* State ]X)St 
offic es. l''o] offic'ial corresjiondence, Indian stamjis, surc harged ‘ ('hamba 
State Seivice,’are supplied to the State at cost price. For correspon¬ 
dence, Ac., addrt'ssed to jilacvs outside India, the ordinary Indian 
stamps are used, 'i'here are c‘ight jiost offices in the State, including 
the central office* at the c'apital. 'J'he jjostal deinirtment is under the 
control of a postmaster-gener.d, and is subject to inspection hy the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Ambfila division. 

'I'he Kfija is assisted in the work of administration by the IVaz/r, w*ho 
is the chief execaitive* officer, and head of tluj judicial dejiartment, and 
. . . b) tin* 7 'or ('hief rc\enue officer. The Wazh‘ 

A ministration. Raja, and during the absence of the 

latter is entrusted with supreme ('ontrol. Each of the five wazarals^ 
Brrdimaur, Chamba, Bhattiyat, Chaurah, and Pangi, is divided into 
par^^iX7ias, 'i'he re\enue is collected by a resident ag(mt, called hkhne. 
hara (village accountant), in each pargana^ and under him are ugi\ika$ 
who realize the revenue from the villagers. The batwal^ or village 
constable, and the jhutiyar^ a subordinate under the batwal^ with the 
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char at tlicir head, perform other duties, such as arrangements for 
sup{)lies, &c. 

d’hc permanent State courts are all situated in Chamha town ; hut 
a special officer is ai)i)ointed for each wazarat^ with powers resembling 
those of a iahslldar^ except that he can hear civil suits up to Rs. 1,000, 
and he is reejuired to tour during the summer within the limits of his 
( harge. Appeals from the decisions of these officers are heard by the 
sadr courts, beyond which an ajipeal lies to the Wazir and a further 
appeal to the Raja. 'The Raja alone has the power to inflict sentences 
of whipping. Sentences of death passed by him require the confirma^ 
tion of the Commissioner of Lahore. 'I'he Indian J*enal Code and the 
C'ode of Criminal Procedure are in force in the State, with certain 
modifications. 

The estimated gross re\enue is Rs. 4,5tS,ooo, of which Rs. 2,18,000 
IS derived from land rcvciiue and Rs. 2,^^g,ooo from the leased forests 
and miscellaneous revenue. I'he exjienditure includes Rs. 3,800 paid 
as tribute to the iJritish Covernment. 

The head (|uartcrs of tlie [lolice are at the capital. 'The force num¬ 
bers 100 constables, under a kohval. 'I'he jail at ('hamba town has 
accommodation for 100 prisoners, and each hot hi serves as a lock-up. 
The army ( onsists of 33 < avalry, 270 infantry, and 16 artillerymen, 
with 4 serviceable guns. 

Chamba tow'll has two Knglish schools a high sc hool, witli 123 juipils, 
maintained by the State ; and an Anglo vernacular middle school, main¬ 
tained by the Scottish Mission. The State also maintains a girls’ school, 
and the mission has some girls’ and low-c*aste schools. I'here w’cre 
altogether 8 schools for boys and girl.s, w'lth 206 jmjiils, in 1905. 

Tlie (mly liospital is the Sham Singh Hosjiital at C'hamba town, with 
accommodation for 27 male and 10 female in-jiatients. 1 'he latter are 
treated by a lady Hos[)itaI Assistant with a trained nurse. The State 
aKo maintains a branch dispensary at Tissa. d'he whole department is 
under an Assistant Surgeon. At these institutions 14,217 ('ases, includ- 
437 in-])atients, w'erc treated, and 697 operations performed in 
1903. The whole cost, which amounted to Rs. 9,846, is liorne by the 
State. A leper asylum is maintained in connexion with the hospital. 
Vac'cination has become very popular, and the State maintains a separate 
department under the Assistant Surgeon. In 1903 the number of 
persons vaccinated was 3,325. 

I S/(7ic Gazcltecr (m press). | 

Chamba Town.— Capital of the C'hamba State, Punjab, pictur¬ 
esquely situated in 32° 29' N. and 76° ii' E., on the right bank of the 
Ravi. Population (1901), 6,000. Shut in by hills on the east and 
south, it lies on a plateau between the deep gorges of the Ravi on the 
west and the Saho on the north. It is built on two terraces. On the 
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lr)wcr IS the chaugan or public j)ronicnadc and recreation ground, with 
the Residenc'y (now the State guesthouse) at tlic southern end, and 
surroLindt'd by public offi('es, i^c. On the upper terrace stands the 
])alace, with the residences of tlie State officials and the better class 
of the townspeople beyond. 'I'he town contains a number of interesting 
temples, of w'hic h that of I^akshmi Nani)an, dating possibly from the 
tenth ( entur), is the most famous. It also possesses an Anglo-vernac'ular 
high school and the Sham Singh lIosj)ital. 'I'hc ('hurch of Scotland 
Mission has a braiK'h here, established in 1863. 

Chambal.— -A rive r of Central India and Rajputana, and one of the 
chief tributaries of the Jumna. It rises in the Indore State^., about ij 
miles s(nith-we‘st of Mhow eantonmenl, in tlie Janapao hill, 2,019 
above the sea, in 22^' 27' N. anel 75*^' 31' K. 'rhcnce it flows denvn the 
northern slopes of the Vinelh\an range*, with a ne)rthward course 
generally, througli (iwalioi, lnele)re, and Sitamau, and skirts jhrdaw'ar, 
entering Kajjnitana at Chaurasgarh, 195 miles from its source. It 
ree'eive's many tiihutarics in (Antral India, the chief being the ('hambla 
and the Sicka, he)th of whie'h rise in the ^'lndhyan mountains. In 
Rajputana the Chambal bre.iks through *i scarj) of the Tatar plateau, the 
heel getting narrow^*!* and narrower, and after a w’inding course ol 30 
miles it recei\cs the Ikimani at Bhamsre)rgarh. Some three miles above 
the lattei jilae'e arc the well-kneiw'ii e*as('ades or r/// 7 //.s, the chief of w’hich 
has an estimated lall ol ho feet. Here w'hirlpools are formed in huge 
caverns, 30 and 40 fe(‘t in dcjith, betwa'en some of which there is 
communK'ation undergiound. Continuing north-east, the river forms 
for a short distaia e the boundary betwa-en Biindi and Kotah ; and near 
Kotah (Mty it is a broad sluggish stream, \ery blue in colour, flowing 
between magnificent o\erhanging (liffs and rocks rising sheer out of 
the water, covered wath trees and thick brushwood and famous as game 
preserves. At the cit) theie is a jiontoon bridge, rcplac'ed by a ferry 
during the rams in eonsecjiienee of thi* high and sudden floods to which 
the river is subjei'l. Lower dowai, the (diambal again forms the boun¬ 
dary between Kotah and Hundi, and on its h‘ft bank is the interesting 
old village of Kt'shorai I’alan. The character of the scenery now'alters 
completely. Above Kotah the neighbouring country is all precipitous 
rock, with wald gUais and gullies and thick tangled overhanging brush¬ 
wood, w'hile below' Tatan there are gently sloping banks, occasionally 
verv ])icturesquel> wooded and mueh intersected by ravines. Con¬ 
tinuing north-east, the river is joined by the Kali Sind from the south 
and the Mej from the west, while lower down, where the frontiers of 
Jaipur, Kotah, and Cwahor meet, the Pardati flows into it. The 
Chambal then forms the boundary betwx'en Jaij)ur, Karauli, and Dhol- 
pur on the one side and Gwalior on the other. From Jaipur territory 
it receives the Banas, and, flowing under an irregular lofty wall of rock 
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along the whole southern border of Karauli, it emerges into the open 
country south of Dhol{)ur town. Here it is, during the dry season, a 
sluggish stream 300 yards wide and 170 feet l)elow the level of the 
surrounding country ; but in the rains it generally rises about 70 feet, 
and in extreme floods nearly too feet above summer level. The 
breadth then iruTcascs to more than 1,000 yards, and the current runs 
at the rate of 5^^- miles an hour. The banks are inteisected by a laby^ 
rinth of ravines, some of which are qo feet deep and run back inland 
for a distance of three miles. At Rajghat, three miles south of 1 )hol- 
j)ur town on the higli road betweim Agra and Bombay, a bridge of boats 
IS kept up between November and June, while a large ferry-boat plies 
during the rest of the year. A little to the east of this ghat the river is 
ciossed by a fine railway bridge of thirteen s[)ans. After forming the 
boundary between the State of (Iwalior and Agra and JCtawah Districts 
in ihc United Brovimes, the ('hambal crosses the l.itter, and falls into 
the Jumna 25 miles south-west of Etawah town. After the two rivers 
have united, the crystal ('urrent of the Chambal may be distinguished 
for some distanc'c from the muddy waters of the main stream, 'fhe 
total length of the river is about 650 miles, though the distance from its 
soun'c to Its juiK'tion with the Jumna is only 330 miles in a straight 
line, d’he Uhambal is identified with the Charmvsati of Sanskrit writers. 

Champamati. - A river of Assam which rises in Bhutan, and after 
a tortuous southerly course thiough Goalpara District, falls into the 
Brahmaputra after a course of 125 miles. It is of considerable use as a 
trade route, timber and rice being e\])orted down its course, while the 
ordinary stores of the village trader are carried ii[) it into the interior. 
During the rainy season boats of 4 tons liurdcn can proceed as high as 
(kirubhasa, but in the dry season cannot get farther than Basugaon. 
I'he most important places on its banks are the markets at Garubhasa 
and Chapar Kazipara. 

Champaner.--- Ruined city m the Kalol taluka of the Banc'h Maluils 
District, Bombay, situated in 22° 29' N. and 73^ 32' E., 25 miles north 
of Baroda, at the north-east base of J^avagarh, a fortified hill of great 
strength. It is a station on the Baroda-Godra chord railway, recently 
constructed. The name is derived from the chaitipakA^^K^. 'I'he first 
building of the IVlusalman city was begun in 14^3, when Mahmud 
ikgara was besieging the Rajjnits in Bavagarh. As a sign that he 
would not leave till the fort was taken, he laid the foundation of a 
beautiful mosque. The fort fell in 1484, and the Raj[)uts fled to Chota 
Udai])ur and Deogarh Jklriya, where their descendants still rule. 
Mahmud Begara raised a noble city at the base of the hill, bringing 
his ministers and cotirt from Ahmadabad, made it his cajiital, and 
styled it MahmudMiad (diampaner. It grew rapidly and develojied 
a flourishing trade, being especially famous for silk-weaving and the 
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manufacture of sword-blades. It is worthy of note that the materials 
for its iron industry were found in the adjacent hills. The greatness of 
C hampaner was short-lived. In 153S pillaged by the emperor 

Humayun ; and on the death of Sultan Bahadur Shah the capital and 
court w’ere transferred to Ahmadabad. By the beginning of the 
seventeenth century its buildings were falling int() ruins, the jungle w\as 
encroaching, and the climate had greatly detericirated. When taken by 
the British in 1803 only 500 inhabitants w^ere found. Several attempts 
to colonize it have failed on account of the unh(*althy climate ; and at 
jnesent the only inhabitants are two Koli families and some pujaris 
connected with the* temple worshij) on IMvagarh. 

'The magnificent ruins of ('hamjKtner make it a jilace of great interest. 
ITom the spins on the north-east, the only sidt^ on wdiit h the hill is 
accessible, the fortifications of Tavagarh are brought down to the plain 
and closed by a wall one niil(‘ m length running due east and west. 
Outside this line, and in part replac mg the* old fortifications, is the 
bhadar, or citadel, of Mahmud Hegara. A perfect rectangle about 
thrt*(‘(juarters of a mile long and 280 yards broad, the Bhfidai is 
enclosed by a w'all of massive blocks of freestone, strengthened by 
bastions at regular intervals, and beautified by small carved baliamies 
in the best Musalman st\le. 'This w'as the centie of the city, w'hich 
streU'hed with fair gardens and beautiful buildings from Halol, 4 miles 
away on the west, to an immense park on the east, the boundaries of 
which are marked by the traces of an extensive wall. On the north- 
cast w’as c'onstrucled the Bada 'Talao (‘ great lake’), fed by a canal from 
the eastern hills. Kuins ol beautiful woikmanship are scattered over 
the whole area, and five of the mostiues are still in fair jireservation. 
Of the most notable of these, the Jama Ma.sjid, whic'h stands about 50 
yards from the east gate of the Bhadar, it may be said that for massive 
grandeur and perfed finish it is inli'rior to no Musalman building in 
Western India. 'To the south-east of the lihadar, enclosed by a S])ur of 
the overhanging mountain, is a laige dee]) reservoir completely sur- 
loundial wath stone stejis. 

[h'orbes, Ras JA/Zu , Briggs, Fenshta, vol. iv, p. 70 ; Hamilton, Hindu¬ 
stan^ \ol. i, ]). 681 ; Transactions of Fombay Literaiy Society^ vol. i., 
p. 151 ; Indian yintn/nary, vol. Ixn, p. 5, and vol. xliii, ]). 7.] 

Champaran {Champak-aranya, ‘the foiest of c/ianipak^ or JMichelia 
Chanipaca). — Histnct m the Batna Division of Bengal, occu])ying the 
north-west coiner ot Ihhar, lying between 26^' 16' and 27^’ 31' N. and 
83^ 50' and 85*^ 18' V]., W'lth an area of 3,531 square miles. The 
District extends aking the left bank of the Gandak for 100 miles, 
having a breadth of 20 miles at the northern, and 40 miles at the 
soulhein extremity. I'he northern boundary marches with Nepal ; on 
the west the Gandak sejiarates it from the (iorakhpur District of the 
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United J’rovinres, and from the Bengal District of Saran ; while on the 
east and south it is bounded by Muzaffarpur, from which it is divided on 
the east by the Baghmati river. The Nepal frontier, where not naturally 
formed by rivers, is marked by ditches and masonry pillars, and for 
a considerable distani'e runs along the crest of the Somesvvar range. 
At one point the District crosses the Gandak, including a lavg(‘ tract 
of alluvial land which the ri\er has thrown up on Us right bank. 

Outliers of the Himalayas extend for 15 miles into the allmial jilain 
whu'h occupies the rest of the District, d'he Somes war range, which 
culminates in a hill of the same name 2,884 feet 
above seadevel, is generally < lothed ^\ith line trees, 
though in ])laces it rises in bare and inac( ('ssiblc 
ciags. At Its eastern extremity the Kudi ri\er ])icrccs it and forms 
the pass leading into Deoghat in Nepfil, thrf)Ugh which a British force 
siUH'cssfully marched in 1815. The as(H;nt of Someswar hill lies tij) 
the b(‘d of the Juri Pam ri\er amid romantu' scenery. The summit 
overlooks the Maun \alley in Nepal, and commands an unequalled 
view of Mount E\crest, and of the great snow peaks of Dhaulagiri, 
Gosainslhan, and Urnapurna. A bungalow lias been built near the top 
of the hill. 'J'he other jinrK'ijial j)asses are the Someswar, Kfijian, and 
Harha. South of the Someswar range the Dun hills stretch across the 
District. 'I'o the north extend forests, in whu'h the finest timber has 
long been cut, and great ex|mnses of well-watered grass prairie, which 
afford pasturage to enormous lierds of ('attic. 

'The District is divid(‘d by the Burhi (‘old') Gandak into tw'o tracts 
of different cliaracteristi('s, d'o the north is old alluvium, wiierc the 
soil is mainly haul (.lay suitable for winter rice. 'The s(^iilhern tra('t is 
re( ent allinium deposited dining the os('illations of the Gandak, a 
lighter soil which glows millets, pulses, cereals, and oilseeds. 'J'he 
Hurhi Gandak, variously known as the Ilarha, the Sikrana, and the 
Masan, rises m the western extremity of the Someswar range, and is 
navigable as far as Sagauli by boats of 7 to 15 tons burdem, though it 
IS fordable during the dry seas(jn. Like the Gandak, the Burhi Gandak 
becomes a torrent in the rains. 'I'he Baghmati is navigable by boats of 
15 to 18 tons burden, and has a very rapid current. In the rains it rises 
rapidly and overflows its hanks, sometimes causing great dev^astation. 
'J'lus river has often changed its course, and the soil is very light and 
friable along its banks. 'I'hrough the ('entre of the District runs a chain 
of forty-three lakes, which evidently mark an old bed of the Great 
(landak. 


'Hie surface is for the mo.st ])art covered by alluvium, but the 
Somcsw'ar and Dun hills possess the characteristic features of the lower 
Himalayan slopes. 'I’hey ('onsist of gneiss of the well-foliated type, 
passing into mica schist, w^hilc submetamorphic or iransition rocks, and 
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sandstones, conglomerates, and clays, referable to the Upjjer 1 ’crtiary 
period, are largely represented. 

'I’hc belt of forest along the northern border of the J)istrict contains 
sal (Shorcarobusta^^ sissti {Dalber}:^ia Shsoi)\ and tun {Cedre/a Toond)\ 
the cotton-tree {JUmibax fnalabariciun), kusum {Schlcichera and 

k/mir {Acacia Catechii) are also common. ]himboos thrive in the moist 
tami tra('t : sabai grass {Ischoetnum afii^nstijoliam) and the /larkat reed 
(Ampltidcmax Ja/cata) are also \aluabk* ])r(Klucts, and extensive thickets 
of tamarisk line the (iandak river. In tlu south ('iiltivation is closer, 
and the crops leave room for htllc* besides weeds, grasses, and sedges, 
chu'fly sjiecies ol Jhinicuni and Cypenis^ though on ])atches of waste 
land thickets of sissu very rapidly iippear. ddie sluggish streams and 
lakes are filled with w’ater-w’ceds, the sides being oftim fringed by reedy 
grass(‘s, bulrushes, and tamarisk. Near villages, small shrubberies may 
be found C(jntaming mango, sissn^ Kuyenia Janibolatia, various S[)eeies 
of Incus^ an occasional tamarind, <ind a few other semi-sjiontaneous and 
more or l(\ss useful spe< u‘s. I>oth the palmyra {Bora^siis JlabeHifcr) 
.ind date palm {Jiioctiix sxlve^tris) occur planted and at times self-sown, 
but neither in great abundance. 

'Tigers and leopards aie found in the jungle to the tAtreme north, 
and beais aie o( ('asionalh met wnth among the lower hill ranges in the 
same tract, Nibc^ai {jHiSclap/uii> Ira^c^cuamcius) are fairly distributed over 
the w'hole 1 )istnct, whiU‘ sambar {Ccrvns amcolor), sj)otted d('er {Cenms 
a.xis), barking deer {Ccrvulus ///////Z/m),and antelope (. \niilopc ccrcicapni) 
are found in the lulls and jungle to the noilh, and hog deer {Ccrciis 
porcifii/^) in the diaras of the (kindak. AVild hog .ire ('uminon 
everywhere. 

'The mean tem|)eratuie for the vc*ar is 70‘ . the mean maximum rises 
to 97° m A])ril and May, and the mean minimum drops to 47^^' in 
I )ccember and January. 'The mean humidity for the year is 83 jier 
ci'nt., ranging from 68 in A])iil to 92 ])er cent, in January. Rainfall is 
heavy in the submontane tract. 'The annual fall averages 55 inches, 
including 2-7 inches in May, 10-2 in June, 13-8 in July, 13-2 in August, 
9*5 in September, and 3-3 in October; less than one inch falls in each 
of tlie other months. Owing to the progress made in clearing the 
forests, and the extension of cultnation in the north of the District, the 
rainfall is decreasing, while the extremes of temperatuie are bei'oming 
more marked and the mean tem[)crature is rising. 

The District, which was formerly subject to destriu'tive floods from 
the Oandak and Baghmati, has been protected from the former river 
by a Government embankment ; only a small area near the Burhi 
(iandak and Baghmati rivers is now' liable to inundation. 

Local traditions, ari'haeological remains, and the ruins of old-w'orld 
cities point to a prehistoric past. Chamiiaran w’as, in early Hindu 
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times, a dense primaeval forest, in whose solitudes I>rahman hermits 
studied the Aranyakas^ which, as their name implies, were to be read 
in sylvan retreats. Thus the sage Valmiki, in whose History 
hermitage Sita is said to have taken refuge, is alleged 
to have resided near th(‘ village of Sangram[)ur, so named from the 
famous fight which took place there between Rama and his sons, I.ava 
and Kusa ; and the names of the iappas or revenue subdivisions are, 
with few exceptions, connec ted with Hindu sages. 'The District was 
iiK'luded in the kingdom of Mithila, which may have been a great seat 
of Sanskrit learning as earh as 1000 15.c. fo this period (ieneral Cun¬ 
ningham assigns the three lows of huge conical mounds at Laukiva 
N vNnANGARij ; and there are interesting ruins at Akaraj and Kksar- 
i\A, while a fine specimen of an Asoka pillai stands at I.auiiya Nandan- 
garh, and another Asoka pillai, known as the Rampurwa jiillar, lies 
])rone at Ihjiariyn. After the decay of Huddhisin a powerful Hindu 
dynasty seems to have ruled from 1097 to 1322 at Simraun, in Ncjial, 
where I'xtensive remains still exist. It was founded by Nanya Deva, 
who wxis followed by six of his line; the last was (oncpiered by Hari 
Singh Deva, who had been driven out ol Ajodhya by the Muhamma 
dans. His dynasty [ireserved its indejiendence formoie than a century 
later than South Jhhar, vvhi(.h was conqiUTed by Muhamniad-i-Ikikh 
tyar Khilji in 1197. 

In T765 the District jiassed, with the rest of Bengal, under the ad¬ 
ministration of the E<ist India Company. It was treated as jiait of the 
neiglibouring District of Saran until iHOU. In lecent times the only 
event of importance has been the mutiny of the small garrison at 
Saciauli in 1857. 

'J’he recorded population ol the present area increased from 1,440,815 
in 1872 to i,72i,t)o8 in 1881 and to 1,859,465 in 1891, but fell to 
1,790,463 in 1901. The first six years of the last population 
decade were lean years, and they culminated in the 
famine of 1897 ; no deaths occurred from starvatiem, but the fecundity 
of the peojile was diminished. Outbreaks of cholera were freejuent 
during the decade, and fever was also very prevalent. Immigration 
received a severe check, and not only did new settlers cease to 
arrive, but many of the old immigrants returne‘d to their homes. 
'I'he climate of Champaran is the worst in ihhar, esjiecially in the 
submontane tract of the Ragaha and Shikarjnir i/ianas. In the 
whole District malarial fevers and cholera are the jirincipal diseases. 
Goitre is prevalent in the neighbourhood of the C'hanchavvat and 
Dhanauti rivers; and the projiortion of deaf-mutes (2-75 per 1,000 
among males) exceeds that of any other Bengal 1 )istrict. 'i'he jirincipal 
statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in the table on next page. 

The population is sparse in comparison with the neighbouring 
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DistrK is, the (iensity bc*ing only 507 jiersons per square mile, as com¬ 
pared with 901 in Saran and 908 in Mii/affarpur. "J'hc most thickly 
populated thdnas ate Madhuhan (810), Dhaka (771), and Adapur(749\ 
in the east of the Distra t, where the conditions arc similar to thoj^e in 
Miizaffarpur ; but in the north-western ihajias of Shikarpiir and l^agaha, 
where (ultivation is yet undeveloped and malaria is very prevalent, 
there are only 270 and 301 persons respectively per square mile. 'I’he 
population IS almost (iitirely rural, the only towns being 
(24,696) and Mot’ihaki, the head (juarters. Immigration to the half- 
reclaimed country in the north of the District formerly took place on 
a large sc'ale from (iorakhpur, Saran, and Muzaffarpur, and also from 
Nepal. 'J'he language sjiokeii is the lihojpuri dialect of Bihari; but 
Muhammadans and Kayasths mostly talk Awadhi, and the Tharus have 
a dialect of their ow’n, which is a mixture of Maithih and Bhojpurl 
known as Madesi. 1 'he character officially and generally used for 
writing IS Kaithi. Hindus number i,523,c)49, or 85 per c'cnt. of the 
total, and Muhammadans 264,086, or ncairly 15 per cent. ; the latter 
are t onsiderably mcjre numerous in ('htun[)aran th.in in any other 
Ihhar 1 )istri('t e\( e|)t Turnea. 
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'I'he most numerous c astes are Ahirs or herdsmen (189,000) and 
C'hamars or leather-dressers (125,000). There are 85,000 Bnlhmans, 
many of them mqiorted by the Beltiah Raj , 79,000 Rajputs; and 
52,000 Babhans. Koiris (84,000) and Kurmis (99,000) are the best 
cultivators; Kayasths (29,000) are the literary c'aste , and Nunias 
(55,000), the lu*reditar) manufacturers of saltpetre*, make the best 
labouiers. Among the aboriginal pojmlation are included the Tharus 
(27,000), who aie almost entirely confined to the two frontier thCuias of 
Shikarpur and Bagaha. These })eo[)le live in scattered settlements in 
the malarious tarai along the foot of the Himalayas, from the Kosi river 
in Purnea almost as lai as the Ganges. Originally of nomadic habits, 
they apfiear to have settled dowm as honest and industrious cultivators, 
utilizing the water of the hill streams to irrigate their scanty patches of 
nee cailtivation. d’heir leligion is a veneer of Hinduism over Animism. 
A gii)sy blanch ol the Magahiya sub-caste of Donis has acquiied an 
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evil reputation in Champaran, as they are inveterate thieves and house¬ 
breakers, using knives and clubs to defend themselves when interfered 
with. Since 1882 attempts have been made to reclaim them, and they 
have been collected in two settlements where they have been provided 
with land for cultivation. Among the Muhammadans, the Jolahas 
(74,000) and Shaikhs (72,000) arc the most niim(*roiis communities. 
Of 205 Europeans most are engaged in the indigo industry. Of the 
total population, 80 per ('ent. are dependent upon agriculture, and 
6 per cent, on industrial avoc'ations ; 8 ])er cent, are classed as geniTal 
labourers ; while less than one })er cent, are engagc‘d in commerce. 

('hristians number 2,417, including 2,180 native converts. They are 
nearly all Roman Catholu's, and are to be found in the Bettiah sub¬ 
division, where two Roman Oathohe missions are at work, one of them 
being a lineal descendant of tlu* old Lhasa nn^‘^Ion, whi('h, \Nhen ejected 
from Tibet, retreated first to Nepal and aftc'iwards to this I)istii(t \ 
JVotestant mission, styk'd ^'I'hc' Regions beyond Mission,’ has been 
()})encd at Motihfiri. 

North of tlie Hurhi (landak hard cla} soils, locall) calkal ba?i^^a7\ 
predominate; these are particularly suitable for ri('(‘ cultivation, but 
they rc(]tiire inigation . where autumn lice is grown, . 

it is followed by spring crops of oils(‘eds and pulsi‘s. 
but if winter rice is grown, there is no .second crop. In some parts of 
this northern tract a thin loam is also found, which will not grow’ rice, 
but bears crops of mai/e, barley, gram, ptilses, and oilseeds; and in 
others, a sandy soil fit only for mai/e and inferior millets. South of 
the Jhirhi (kindak uplands iiredominate, exccjit in the Kesariya and 
(k)bindganj ihajias^ w^here rice is growm in the marshes. The soil 
in the uplands is generally a light loam, and bears millets, ptilses, 
wheat and hurley, oilseeds, and indigo. 


The chief agricultural stati.stics for 
being in s(|uari‘ miles : 

1903-4 

are sh( 

vSijIxIm 
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A conspicuous feature is the large area of cultivable w’aste land, 
chiefly in the tw^o north-w’estern ihanas of bagaha and Shikarpur ; its 
reclamation is proceeding rapidly, in sjjite of the prevalence of malaria, 
which .saps the energy of the cultivators. 

Owning to the comparatively sparse population, food-crops occupy 
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only 83 per cent, of the cultivated area. Kice, which is more generally 
grown than in Muzaffarpiir or Saran, extends over more than half the 
cultivated area of the District; two-thirds of this area is occupied by 
the winter crop, and the rest by early rice. The extensive ('ultivation 
of tlie latter is remarkable, and in Ada[)ur it actually exceeds the area 
under winter rice. Harley is the next lood grain of importance, followed 
by mai/e, wheal, and pulses. 'The non-food crops are indigo, oilseeds, 
thatching grass, poppy, and sugar-cane. Indigo is losing ground owing 
to the competition of the synthetic dye. As in other parts of IJihar, 
po[)j)y is cultivated under a system of Government advances. 'The 
total area under popjiy in 1903 4 was about 50,000 acres and the 
out-turn of opium 300 tons, ('ow'-dung and indigo refuse are used 
as manure for spe(‘ial crops, such as sugai cane, tobacco, poppy, and 
indigo. Little a(l\antage has been taken of the Land Imjirovemcnts 
Act, but in the famine of 0897 a sum of 2*2 lakhs was advanced under 
the Agriculturists' J.oaiis Act. 

There is tibundance of jiasture m liagaha and Shikar[)ur, which 
attracts great herds of ('attic from the souIIktu f/idfias and from adjoin¬ 
ing Districts, f^ac'h family owns on the average three head of cattle. 
Goats also aie numeious, and tluTe aie a few sheep, horses and ponie.s, 
mules and donke)s. J.arge rattle fairs are annually held at Madhuban 
and Hettiali. 

Onl) 2 ])ei ('ent. of the cultivated area is irrigated. 'The hill streanvs 
in the north afford facilities for irrigation ; th(‘ wxiter is earned along 
channels dug ])arallel with their beds, and in dry )ears weirs are throwm 
across them. A ('hannd was dug in the famine of 1897, along w^hich 
the w'ater of the Masan stream is conducted for 20 miles , it is managed 
by the District officials. "I'he IVIadhuban ('anal, which takes off from 
a permanent dam in the river Tiar, is a jirotective canal 6-2 mik's in 
length , it wxis construc'ted by the Madhuban zamimiiu’ and has been 
bought by Government, but it is not yet fully utilized. 'I'he Triulni 
('anal is under construction, and a small canal is also being made to 
carry the w'ater of the Lalbeghia rivcT to the soutli (^)f the Dhaka tJulna. 
In years of drought these streams are often dammed by the Nepalese 
before they reach the Distiict. In the south irrigation wells are occa¬ 
sionally dug. but there is a piejudice against them, as it is supposed that 
loam soils oiu'e irrigated lose the capac'ity to retain moisture. 

(iold is sometimes washed in minute (juantities from the Gandak 
river, and from the i’anchnad, Darha, Ehubsa, and Sonaha hill streams 
in the north of the 1 )istrict. Heds of ka 7 ikar^ or nodular limestone, are 
found in workable quantities at Araraj, and near I^auriya, and along the 
banks of the Marha river in the Bagaha IhCina ; it is used for road-metal 
and for burning into lime. Saliferous earth is found in all jiarts of the 
Distiict, and a special caste, the Niinias, earn a scanty livelihood by 
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extracting saltpetre. Sangrampur is the head-cjuarters of the industry. 
The out-turn in 1903-4 was 30,000 maunds. 

The indigenous manufactures are confined to the weaving of coarse 
cotton cloth, blankets and rugs, and pottery work. Sugar-refining, 
which was introduced from tlic neighbouring I )istrict 

And 

of (lorakhpur, chiefly flourishes in the Bettiah sub- communications, 
division ; it has recently betm started at Siraha factory 
on a large scab; with modern machinery. Indigo is still the most 
important manufacture in the District, (k)lonel Hickey, the pioneer of 
indigo cultivation in Dhampnran, built a factory at Bara in 1813. The 
Raj])ur and 'farkolia concerns were started by Messrs. Moran 
(k)mpany, and in 1845 ('oloncl Taylor built Siiaba. vSiigar, how^ev^er, 
was the ]jrominent industry until about 1850. A iieculiai feature of 
the indigo industry in (’hamparan is the permanent hold wIiK'h the 
planters have on the land. In 1876 tht‘ Bettiah Raj was deejily 
involved in debt, and a sterling loan of nearly 95 lakhs was floated on 
the se('urit) of jicrmanent leases of villages w hich we re granted by the 
estate to indigo planters. ']'b(‘ n^sult is that, although a bare 6 per cimt. 
of the ('Liltivated area is actually sowai with indigo, tlie planters aie in 
the jiosition of landlords over nearly half the District. There are 20 
head factories wa’th 48 out-works. Indigo is either cultivated by the 
planter through his servants under the zirai or home farm system, or 
else by tenants under what is known as the asamiwar system {dsami 
means a tenant) ; in either case the plant is rut and ('arted by the 
planter. When the crop is grown by tenants, the planter sujiplies the 
seed and occasionally also gives advances to th(; tenant, which art* 
adjusted at the end of the year. The ])lanl when t'ut is fermented in 
masonry vats, and oxidi/ed c'ither by beating or by currents of steam, 
'fht' dye thus precipitated is boiled and dried into takes. In 1894, 
which was a bumper season, the out-turn w\as 19,040 cw 4 s., valued at 
65*45 lakhs ; in 1903-4 it was only 10,300 cwts., valued at 20*20 
lakhs. Not less than 33,000 labourers are employed daily during the 
manufacturing season. 

Champaran exports indigo, oilseeds, grain, and a little sugar, and 
imports salt, piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, grain, and tobat'co. 'fhe 
indigo and oilseeds go to Calcutta for shipment oversea, and the grain 
Is exported to the neighbouring Bihar Districts and to the United 
Provinces. The im])orts come from Calcutta, except the grain, wdii(’h 
IS growm in the United J^rovinces. The main trade route to Nepal lies 
through Champaran, and traffic is registered on thi* frontier. The bulk 
of the trade passes through Raxaul, the terminus of the Sagauli-Raxaul 
branch railway. The railways are the mam arteiies of commerce; but 
the Candak and the Burin Candak also cairy much traffic, the 
principal river marts being Gobindganj, Barharwa, Manpur, and 
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Jiagahfi. I’he other trade centres are Bcttiah, Motihari, Chainpatia, 
Chapkahia, Ranigarwa, Kesariya, and Madhuban. 1 'hc traders are 
Marwaris, Kalwars, and Agraharis, and to a small extent Muham¬ 
madans. 

The 'I'irhut State Railway was oju-ned to Rettiah in August, 1883. 
It is now known as thi‘ Bettiah branch of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, and connects with the East Indian Railway by a 
ferry across the (Ganges at Mokameh , a braiK'h from Sagauli runs to 
Raxaiil on the Nejxal frontier. Including 242 miles of village tracks, 
the District contains 1,303 miles of road, of which only 15 miles are 
metalled, 'bhe roads ('ommercially most im])ortant are those which 
lead from the Nepal border to the railway and to the (landak river, 
d'he District board has not sufficient funds to maintain the roads in 
good repair. Bridges an* few in number, and the income from ferries 
is considerable'. 

diamiiaran is M'ly liable to famine It suffered severely in the 
great fainint' of 1770, which is said to have* killed one-third of the 
Famine po|)ulati()n oi Bengal. In 1S66 the north of 

th(* District w.is seriously afllictc'd, and tht' relief 
afforded being insufficient, the mortality reached the a[)palling total 
of 50,000 persons, d’he ni'xt famiiK'was in 1874, wiien distress was 
most acutel) felt in the Bagaha, Shikarpur, and Adajiur t/idnas. Relii'f 
operations were undertaken on a lavish scale, nearly 10 lakhs w'as 
spent in the District and 28,000 tons of grain were imj)orted. 'J'here 
w'as on this occasion no mortality from starvation. In 1897 occurred 
the greatest famine of the century, brought about by deficient and 
unfavourably distributed rainfall m 1895 and 1896, and intensified by 
extraordinarily high prices, consecjiient on similar causes o})erating over 
a great part of India. 'I'he out-turn of early ric'e in 1896 was very 
poor, and there was an almost total failure of the winter rice crop. 
'Fhe most seriously affec ted jiarts were the Ramnagar and Shikarpur 
fhd/ias, where b(Uh crops failed comi>letely. Rc'lief works w^ere 

started in November, 1890. The (Government expenditure amounted 
to nearly 25 lakhs, of which ovc'r one-half was spent in w'ages and 
a (juarter in gratuitous relief, while 3 lakhs was advanced as loans. 
The number of individuals eniployt'd, rec koned in terms of one day, 
was 18,000,000, or rather more than in 1874. 

For administrative purposes, the District is divided into two sub¬ 
divisions, with head-(|uarters at MotIhaki and BK'niAH. The 

. , . . , revenue work at Motihari is carried on by the 

Administration. , 1 a • ^ 

Collector, assisted by 3 Assistant and Deputy- 

('ollectors, and at Bettiah b) the subdivisional officer and a Sub- 

1 )eputy-Collector. 

The District and Sessions Judge, who is also Judge of Muzaffarpiir, 
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15 assisted in the disposal of civil work by two Munsifs stationed at 
Afotihari. The criminal courts include those t)f the Sessions Judge, 
the District Magistrate, and the Deputy and Assistant Magistrates at 
Motihari and Bettiah. i^urglary and cattle-thefts are common; 
daerjits from Nepal occasionally make raids into the District. 

The earliest settlement was made in 1582 by Todar Mai, Akbar’s 
finance minister ; but the area measured was only 1418 scjuare miles, 
as compared with 3,200 square miles now assessed, and the revenue 
fixed was t- 3<S lakhs. It is noteworthy, however, that d'odar Mai’s 
revenue rate was as high as Rs. 1-6 o [)cr acre, or four times what 
it is now. 'fhe revenue was altered in if>85, and again in 1750, with 
the result that, when the JCast India ('ompany obtained pos.scssion 
of the District in 1765, it slightly exceeded 2 lakhs. I'he revenue 
dwindled year by year until 1773, when it was only 1*39 lakhs ; but 
in 1791 the Decennial Settlement raised it to 3*51 lakhs, and two years 
later the District was piTinanently settled for 3-86 lakhs. The sub- 
secjiient inc'rc:asc to 5*15 lakhs was due to the resumption, betw’ecn 
1834 and 1841, of lands held without jiayment of revenue under 
invalid titles. I'he current demand in i(;o3-4 was 5*15 lakhs, payable 
by 1,247 G'^tates. 'fliis gives an incidence of only R. 0-5-6 per 
cultivated acre, and re[)tesents 17 per cent, of the rental of the Dis¬ 
trict, and only 1-4 per cent, of the estimated Vtdue of the grcjss 
agricultural [iicMuce. 'The Bni riAii Raj, the Ramiiagar Raj, and 
the Madhuban Babu owai betwx'cn them nearly the entire District. 
With the excejition of seven estates paying Rs. 840, the District 
is permanently settled. 

Betw'een 1892 and 1899 the whole District, with the exception of 
a hilly tract to the north, was cadastrally surveyed on the sc'ale of 

16 inches to the mile, and a complete record-of-rights was framed, 
d'his has enormousl) strengthened the position of the cultivator, and 
has done much to protect him in the peaceful occ.u[)ation ol his hold¬ 
ing, and from oppressive enhancement of his rent. The average size of 
a ryot’s holding is 5*19 acres, the largest holdings being found in the 
sparsely populated tracts m the north-west. Owdng to the abun¬ 
dance of waste land, rents are low', the average rate per acre being 
only Rs. 1-13-9. Ryots at fixed rates pay on the average Rs. 1-2-3, 
settled and ocxupanc'y ryots Rs. 1-14-1, and non-occuiiancy ryots 
Rs. j-12-10. l^roduc'e rents are paid fcjr only 4^ per cent, of the area 
held by occupancy ryots, but of the area leased to non-occupancy and 
under-ryots 22 and 65 per cent, respectively are so held. No fewer 
than 86 per cent, of the ryots have a right of occupancy in their lands, 
and they hold 83 per cent, of the cultivated area. It has been decided by 
the civil courts that a ryot in Champaran canne^t transfer his occupancy 
right in a holding w ithout the consent of the landlord ; but in point of 
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fact an unusually large number of transfers arc taking place, and 
nearly half the purchasers arc money-lenders. 

I'he following table shows the collections of land revenue and of total 
revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of ruj)ces :~ 

! ' 1880-1 ! i8t;o-i ! lyix) 1, 1903-4 

I ' 

Land revenue . j 5 ’L^ I 5,1/ 5.1.^; i 

Total levenue . 1 10,31 10,84 ; 11,14 I 

I_ _ _ ' _ . _ _' 

Outside the Mojihaki and Betti\ n municipalities, local affairs are 
managed by a District board. Its iiK'ome in 1903 -4 was Rs. 1,55,000, 
including Rs. tS(i,ooo derived from rates; and tlu' expenditure was 
Ks. 1,34,000, of which Rs 71,000 was spent on public' works and 
Rs. 32,000 on ediK'atinn. 

The District contains 9 police stations and 14 outposts. 'Lhe police 
force under the District Superintendent in 1903 comjiiised 2 inspec¬ 
tors, 35 sub-inspec tors, 24 head constables, 323 constables, and 48 town 
('haukidars\ the rural police consisted of 136 daffaddrs and 2,405 
chaukiddrs. A small number of chauklddrs are organized into a sjiecial 
Ironticr jiatrol, with the object of jircventing the inroads of bands of 
robbeis from Nepfd. The District jail at Motihari has accommodation 
for 356 prisoners, «ind a subsidiary jail at Bettiah for 2(>. 

Kdiication is backWiird in ('hampaian; onl\ 2-3 ])er c'ent. of the 
popul.ition (4-5 males and o-i females) could u'acl and write in 1901. 
'The number of jmpils under instruction was 21,1803 in 1892-3 and 
19,785 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 18,627 boys and 807 giils were at 
school, being res[)ecli\el\ 14-0 and 0-5 per cent, of the c'hildien of 
school-going age. d'he numbc'r of educational institutions, ])ublic and 
prUiite, in that yeai was 79c>, including ii secondary, 693 |)rim.iry, and 
c)5 s])ec'ial schools. The exjienditure on education was Rs. 86,000, of 
which Rs. 10,000 was met fiom I’roMiicial funds, Ks. 31,000 from 
District funds, Ks. 1,300 fioin municipal funds, and Rs. 25,000 from 
fees, d'he educational institutions include a third-grade /'//-train¬ 
ing sc hool wheie teacheis are tiained, and 16 low'er [irimary schools for 
the education of aboriginal or detiressed c astes or tribes, 3 being for 
Magahiya Dorns and the remainder for the benefit of the Tharus. 

In 1903 the District contained 7 dispensaries, of w'hich 3 had 
accommodation for 68 in-patienls. ddie cases of 74,000 out-jiatients 
and 1,028 in-j)atients were treated, and 3,662 operations were performed. 
T'he expenditure was Rs. 24,000 and the income Rs. 31,000, of wdiich 
Rs. 700 was derived from (Government contributions, Rs. 4,000 each 
from Local and from municipal funds, and Rs. 17,000 from sub¬ 
scriptions. 
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Vaccination is compulsory only in the two municipal towns. Else¬ 
where it is very backward, and in 1903-4 only 50,000 persons, or 28-6 
per r,ooo of the population, were successfully vaccinated. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Ben^i(a/, vol. xiii (1877); 
C. J. Stevenson-Moore, Settlement Report (Calcutta, 1900).] 

Champawat. — Eastern tahsil of Almorfi District, United Pro\inces, 
com])rising the par^anas of Bhfihar 4 'alla l)es, Darmri. Sira, Askot, Sor, 
and Kali Kumaun, and lying l)etween 28° 57'and 30^ 35' N. and 
79^ 51' and 81° 3' E., with an area of 2,255 sipiaie miles. lV)pulati()n 
increased from 97,968 in 1891 to 122,023 in 1901. 4 'here arc 1,462 
villages, but no town. 'The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 65,000, and for ('esses Rs. 8,000 d'he tahsil extends along the 
Kali riv(;r from the fronticas of 'J'ibct to the thic'k forest in the sub¬ 
montane tract called the Bhab.ir. It thus ('ontains the whole vaiiety 
of sc'cnery, (Innate', and physK'al .ispects which are found in the 
Distric't to whu'h it belongs. One of the chief trade routes to 4 'ibet 
runs from 'lanakpur at the base of the hills to the Ei]>u Eekh and 
Darma passes. In 1903-4 the aiea under cultivation was ibcjsciuare 
miles, of which 14 were irrigated. 

Chamrajnagar Taluk.- South eastern taluk of Mysore District, 
IMysore State, lying bc‘t\Neen 1.40' and 12^ 8' N. and 76^’ 43' and 
77° 12' E., with an artxi of 487 s(|uarc miles Hie iiopulation in 1901 
was 110,196, com[)are(l with 91,250 in 1891. 'The tali/k c'ontains one 
town, CmAMRAjNAOAR (population, 5,793), the head-iiuarters ; and 190 
villages. 'J’he land revenue demand in 1903-4 w.is Rs. 1,57,000. d'hc 
taluk is watered by the llonnu-hole or Sinarnavati, whu h flows from 
beyond the south border north into the Yelandur K i'’ crossed 

by two dams, Irom which ( hannels .ire taken off. Tem])orary dams arc 
also made when the river is low, and ni.iny large tanks are thus fed. 
The wlujle taluk is remarkably rich and fertile, a fine well-watered level 
plain, stretching away north-west from the Bn i(_.jri-Ran(;an Hiia.s, 
which form the eastern and southern boundary. 'The soils range from 
black and rich red to poor and gravelly, the latter lying in the west. 
Jola is the stajile ‘dry ('rop.' Mulberry is growm without irrigation in 
the black soil. There is no cotton and little sugar-i ane. 'bhe gardens 
of areca-nut, coco-nut, and betel-vine on the banks of the river are very 
fine. Some coffee is growm under European management. The wild 
date-tree is very prolific, and fills all the hollow^s. The original elephant 
klieddas are in the forests to the south-east. 

Chamrajnagar Town. —Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Mysore District, Mysore, situated in 11° 55' N.and 56' E., 
22 miles south-east of Nanjangud railway station. Population (1901), 
5 j 973 - i ke former name of the town was Arakott.ira, and a Jain hasti 
was built here in 1117. '^he present name was given in 1818 by the 
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Mysore Raja, \\h()sc father was born here. The Raja built the laige 
('hamarajesvara temple and dedicated the town to his father’s memory. 
It is a thriving place, in a fertile plain of black soil. To the east lies 
the populous suburb of Ramasainudrani, near to which arc the ruins of 
an ancient city said to be Manipur. 'I'he municipality dates from 
1873. I'he receipts and c\])cnditurc during the ten years ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 1,900 and Rs. 2,000. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 3,800 
and Rs. 3,900. 

Chanasma. —Ilead-cjiiarteis of the Vada\li ialuka^ Kadi prant^ 
Itaroda vState, situated in 23^’ 42' N. and 72*^ 10' 1 ^>. T\)])ulation 
(1901), 8,183. It possesses local offices, a dispcn.sary, a magistrate’s 
court, and a \erna(ular school. 'I'he municijial boaid receives an 
annual grant of Rs. 1,700. ('hanasma is lamous as containing the 

largest jam temjilc in the (iaikwar’s territory. 'The building, which is 
said to have (ost 7 lakhs, is made almost entirely of Dbrangadhra stone, 
jirofusely carved, while the interior is adorned with marble flooring. 

Chanda District.— Southernmost Di.stiict ol the Central rrovinces, 
in the Nagpur Division, lying between 18*^ \2' and 20^ 52' N. and 78° 
48' and 81^ ]v, with an area of 10,156 sijuare miles. It is bounded 
on the north b) the Nandgaon State and Bhandara, Nag|)ur, and 
W'ardha Districts; on the west and south-west by the \'e()tmril District 
of Berar and the Ni/rim’s Dominions, and on the east by the Bastar 
and Kankei .States and Drug Distiu t. d'hc shtipe of the District 
IS an irreguKir trianele with its base to the noith and 

Physical 

aspects tapeiing to the south, where the nanow strij) c)l the 
Sironcha lahsi/ runs down beside the Codavari 
rivei. 'The W'ardha, I’lanhita, and (lodavari livers successively mark 
lh(' western bordci, while to the noitli the W’unna divides Chanda 
fiom W ardha District toi a short distaiK e [ircvious to its junction 
with the \\ ardha. 'I'he western portion, between the Wardha and 
luai rivers, and a small stiip along the north consist of undulating open 
country. E.ist of this, to the Wainganga, the surface is generally 
broken either by isolated hills or small range.s, large; areas are covered 
with foiest, and the soil is gener.ill) sandy. 'I'he AVainganga flows frcmi 
north to south thioiigh the centre of the District to its junction with the 
Wardha at Seoni, when then combined stieams become the Branhita. 
'Fhe greater part of the countr) east (jf it is included m the %ami)idd7'i 
estates, and consists of an elevated jilateau stretching from north to 
south along the emtire length of the District, from wffiich again rise 
numerous ranges of hill.s, while dense masses of fon^.'^t extend over 
jilateau and valleys alike'. As already noted, three of the chief rivers 
of tlie Provinc'c the ^^'ardha, W'amganga, and Godavari—arc included 
in the drainage system of Chanda, while the Seonath, the largest feeder 
of the Mahanadi, rises in the north-eastern uinfDidaris. Each of these 
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streams has numerous tributaries, the most imjiortant of those joinini' 
the ^Vaingang^l being the Andhari, botewahi, Deni, Garhvi, and 
Kobragarhi, which with the main river carry off the drainage of the 
central and eastern portion of the l)islri(’t. 'rhe chief affluents of 
the Wardha are the Tenganga and Erai, while the Handia drains the 
south (‘astern zamhidCui^ and joins the Indrfivati. AVest of the AA'ain 
ganga the piincipal hills an* the C'himiir, Mill, and Phersagarh ranges 
and east of it those of Siirjagarh and I'ipagarh. 'The gc'iK ral height of 
the ])lain country is about ()oo feet above s(‘a-level in the north of the 
District, falling to 658 feet at ('handa and 40O at Sironcha. Except 
in the open ('oiintry on the w(‘st and north, thi‘ whole District is thic kly 
wooded. 

East of the Waingangil gneissic rocks constitute the prin(‘ipal forma¬ 
tion, granit(‘, gneiss, and ejuartz being the typical rocks. 'To the west 
of that river th(* District is mainly occu})ied by rocks of the U])per 
(londwana system, ('onsisting of red clay and soft sandstone, coven^d 
by coarse, looselya'ompacted sandstone and shale, l^'ossil lemains ha\e 
been found in three well-d(‘fin('d seams of liint‘stone. 'The Wardha 
valley coal-field occujiies a belt of 75 miles along the Wardha river, 
and an area of about j,ooo sejuare miles. 

d'he forest vegetation in the District is of a mixed ('haracter. I'eak 
{Teciona grandis) is fairly general, but is not anywhere very jilentiful. 
The principal trees are sdj {Tenn'uialia tomentosa), hljdsdl {P/efOiarpKs 
Mt^rsupinni), rohau i^Soymida fi'hnfiiy;a)^ kaddam {Stephviys'ueparvifoha), 
haldu iyAdhia cordifolia), semur {Poinba\ ma/aharicum), mahua {Hassia 
latifolia), dhaurd {yhio^r/ssas latifolia), taidu {J)iospyro^ mela/ioxylo/i), 
gardri (Cleistauthus coUuuis), and palds {P if lea fro/idosa). Salal (Pos- 
wellia serrata) is very abundant on the dry hills and plateaux ; other 
trees met with aie behrd or satin-wood (^C/iloro^yloii Swietenia), 7 ‘einijhd 
{Acacia leucophloed), baJicrd {'renuinalia be/erica), sins {Albizzia odimi- 
iissima), kaikrd {Garuga pi/niata), moyen {Odi/ia Wodier), ghant or 
vwkhd {Sc/irebera sunetefiioide$\ pader {Siereo^permum c/ielonoides), 
aajaii {Terminalia Arjiina), and 7 iirmali (Sl/ych/ios potatoruiu). Nt‘ar 
villages tamarinds and mangoes abound, and in the south of the 1 )istrict 
groves of the palmyra palm {Porassiis flabellifey) occur. 

Almost all the wild animals belonging to the ('entral Provinces 
occur in Cdianda Distiic't, with the probable exception of the hunting 
leopard, d'igers and leopards are comparatively fre(|ucnt, and bears 
are common in parts. The bison occurs in suitable forests. 'Phe 
buffalo is found only in the Ahiri zajiiifiddri and part of the (ihot 
pargiana, Sambar are fairly numerous in the forests, but spotted 
deer are comparativety rare. 'Phe 'bdrdsingkd or swamp deer is found 
in Ahiri in small numbers, and the mouse deer in the same forests. 
Antelope are decreasing in numbers in the open country on the west. 
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In the Ahiri range is lound the large maroon squirrel. Wild hog are 
numerous, and large packs of wild dogs have been most destructive to 
the game. All the usual game-birds are also found, and duck and 
sni])c visit the District in considerable numbers during the cold season. 

The climate is slightly hotter than that of Nagj)ur, and the heat of 
the summer months is trying. On the whole, however, th(‘ climate is 
iKialtl^y, and for a rice J )istrict malaria is exceptionally rare. 'J'he 
autumn months are as usual the most unhealthy. 

'The annual rainfall averages 51 inches at ('handa town and 46 at 
Warora. Failiiu' of rainfall has been very infretjuent. 

llhandak, a village nc'ar Chfinda, was possibly the' capital of the old 
Hindu kingdom of Vakataka, embrac'ing the modern province of Berar 
History parts of the ('('ntral Province's south eif the 

Narbaela and east as far as the A\^amganga. Inscrip¬ 
tions shf)w that this kingde)m existed from the fourth to the twelfth 
century, or until shortly afte'r the rise into power e)f the (hind dynasty 
of ('handa. The Geinds probably bee'ame prominent between the 
eleventh and twelfth ce'ntury on the ruins of the old llinelu kingdom. 
The names of ninetec'n kings are given as having reigned from the 
foundation of the dynast) to J751. 'I'he Ghanda kings are called the 
Ballar Sahi family after Sarja Ballar Sah, the ninth ])rince, who may 
havt' lued m the beginning of the fifteenth century, and who assumed 
this title alter jiroceedmg to Delhi. 'Phe (‘leventh prince, HirSah, built 
the ('handa ('itadel, and completed the city walls which had been 
founded by his jiredecessor. llis grandson, Karn Sah, was probably 
the first of the line to adopt the Hindu faith. 'Phe son of this Karn 
Sail is mentioned in th(' Auil-Akbarl as an independent prince, paying 
no tribute to Delhi, and having an army of j,ooo cav’alry and 40,000 
infantry, f rom the time of Akbar until the days of the Maralhas, the 
Ghanda jiiinces sec'iii to have been tolerably indejiendent and pow'erful, 
foi both in their own annals and in those of the D(‘ogarh line we find 
thc'm recorded as gaining an important vic tory over the latter rising 
Ciond power in the middle of the seventeenth century. Probably it is 
to this period that may be referred the carvings of the ('handa device, 
a winged lion, which have lately been found on the walls of Gawalgarh, 
a famous hill fortress on the southern brow of the Sat[)ura range, which 
was for long the stronghold of Berar. The Gond kings of Ghanda are 
shown by theii ar<'hite('tural achievements—the 5-^ miles of stone walls 
of Chanda, its fine gates, and its regal tombs, the stone embankment 
and remains of the palace on the Junona tank, and other buildings— 
to have attained a ('omparatively advanced degree of civilization. 'Pheir 
rule w’as ]H‘aceful and beneficent, they extended cultivation and 
irrigation, and under them the District attained a degree of ^wosperity 
wdiich has tierhaps not since been equalled. In 1751 the Gonds were 
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ousted, and the District passed under the control of the Marathas, 
forming from this period a portion of the Nagpur kingdom. Chanda 
with Chhattisgarh was allotted in succession to the younger brothers 
of two of the Bhonsla Rajas, and under their wasteful and rapacious 
government the condition of the District greatly deteriorated. In 1817 
occurred the rebellion of Appa Silhib ; and in support of his cause the 
zaminddr of Ahiri garrisoned (lianda against the British, while an army 
dispatched to A[)pa Sahib’s assistance by the Peshwa of Pocuia reached 
the \\\ardha river ten miles west of (lianda. It was attacked and 
defeated by two British brigades at Pandharkawada in April, 1818 ; 
and the British forces then proceeded to Chanda and, after a few days’ 
siege, carried the town by assault, the regular garrison falling to a man 
in Its defence. 

From 1818 till 1830 the District was administered by British officers 
under Sir Richard Jenkins, and subsequently made ov('r to Raghuji III, 
the last Bhonsla Raja. On his death without heirs it lapsed to the British 
(iovernment in 1853. During the Mutiny the two jietty zamvidilrs of 
Monumpalli and Aiqialli with Ghot rebelled, and raised a mixed force 
of (londs and noith-countr) Rohillas. F\so telegia|)h officers encamped 
on the Pianhita ^\cle murdered. 'I'he disturban('c was put down and 
the rebel zamlndan captuied, largely by the aid of Lukshmi Bai, 
zaminddr of y\hiri. As a reward she re('eived sixty seven villages of 
their forfeited territoric.s, comprising the (ihot which the 

zanruidd?^ of Ahiri holds in ordmaiy propiietary right. I’he descendant 
of the old (lond ruling family still lives in ('handa and receives a small 
political pension, first granted by the Marathas and continued by the 
Jiritish. In i860 the British Government obtained by cession from the 
Nizam six taluks on the left ])ank of the Godavari, which weie formed 
into the Upper Godavari Di.stri('t of the Central Provinces. In 1874 
the Upper Godavari District was abolished, and four /dluks became 
the Sironcha iahsil of (’handa District, while the remaining two were 
incorporated with the Madras I’residency. It has recently been 
decided to transfer three of these taluks to Madras b 

Chanda is rich in antiquarian remains, the most important of which 
are described in the articles on Bhandak, (hi an da Town, and 
Makkandl Of the others but a bare list can be given. They include 
the cave tem])lesat Bhandak and Winjbasani, Dewala and Ghugus ; the 
rock temple in the bed of the Wardha below Ballrdpur, which during 
the flood season is several fathoms under water ; the ancient temples 
at Markandl, Nerl, A\^arha, Armor!, Deotek, Bhatala, Bhandak, W^aira- 
garh, Waghnak, Keslabori, and Ghorpeth ; and the forts of W'airagarh, 
Ifallalpur, Khatora, and Segaon. 

‘ This transfer had been sanctioned and the arrangements for it were under con¬ 
sideration at the time of writing. 
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1 'lie population of the District at the last three enumerations was as 
follows : (r88i) 649,146, (1891) 697,610, and (1901) 601,533. Between 
1881 and 1891 the rate of increase was 7^ per cent. 
J luring the last decade the i)Opulation has decreased 
by 14-6 per cent. 'I'he District had ])oor croj)s both in 1896 and in 
1897, and was very severely affected by famine in 1900. The largest 
decreases wen* in the zamhidiuls of the Chanda and Bramhapuri 
iahslJs, which lost 15-J and 24I ])er cent, resficctively, ^\hile the decline 
in the Bramhapurl lahni outside the zaintndaris was 20 per cent. 
In the Sironchfi \\\q j<mulr crop did not fail in 1897, and the 

people gained by the high {wices prevailing for jiroduce. 'The District 
has two tow'ns, ('hanj)a and Warora, and 2,584 inhabited villages. 
'I'he ])rinci})al statistics of jiopulation, based on the Census of 1901, are 
show’n below’ : — 
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The transfer of the taluks of Nugur, Albaka, and Cherla of the 
Sironcha falisll, covering an area of 593 s(juare miles and contain¬ 
ing 142 villages w’ith 20,218 inhabitants, to the Madras Presidency, 
w’hich w’as sanctioned in 1906, has been allowed for in the statistic:s 
given above. In 1905 the Ahiri zamlnddri was transferred to the 
Sironcha talisll, and a new’ tahsll was formed at (iarhehiroli, containing 
the zavnnddns of the Bramhapurl /cz/A^z/and those of the ('handa tahsil 
excc|)t Ahiri, w ith a strip of x\ox\-zaiuniddn arc’a. 'The corrected District 
figures of area and jiopulation arc 10,156 scpiare miles and 581,315 
persons. 1'hc slatistic's gi\en in the remainder of this article are for 
the District as it siood before the transfei of territory, w’ith the exception 
of those of density and number of villages, d’he density of population 
is only 57 persons per square mile, being the low’est in the Province. 
The open c'ountry is fairly well populated, but the large zamlnddri 
are for the most part co\ered wdth forest and c'ontain very few’ inhabi¬ 
tants. Al)out 77 per cent, of the population are Hindus and 21 per cent. 
Animists. Muhammadans number more than 10,000, of whom about 
a fourth live in Chanda and Warora. 'Phere is great diversity of language, 
as of caste, in the District; 63 per cent, of the population speak Marathi, 
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more than 16 per cent. Cyondi, 12 p(T cent. 'I'clugu, and 5 ptM ('cnt. the 
(’hhatti'sgarhl dialect of Eastern Hindi. I'hc 'relugu population reside 
principally in the Sironcha fa/isi/y hut many persons belonging to 
I'elugu castes are found in several large villages of the Chanda /a/iu/. 
'I'he speakers of Chhattlsgarhi belong chiefly to tlie Ambfigarh-CliaukT 
zamlndari 'vci the north-cast cornerof the District, whi( h adjoins Nandgaon. 
'Fhe Marathi sj)eakers live all over the open country, while the forests 
east and south of the Waingangfi are populated chitifly by Gonds. 

Brahmans (5,000) are the largest landholders. Kunbis (95,000) and 
Marathas (1,500) together form 17 ])er cent, of tin* population. Kohlis 
number 7,000 ; but with the dt^eay of sugar-cane cu]ti\ation and iht' 
repeated failures of ric'e, they have fallen into poor circ umstanec's. 
Other numerous castes are Ahirs or herdsmen (17,000), and Delis or 
oil-pressers (32,000), both of whom are now engaged principally in 
cultivation. Gonds (135,000) form nearly a fourth of the whole 
population. 'The' Maria Gonds are almost a separate race. 'Fhey are 
generally tall and w’cll built, in great contrast to the ordinary type of 
Gond. 'Their marriage is adult, and the consent of the girl is essential. 
Sexual licence before marriage is an ordinary tiistom ; but after marriage 
husbands not infrequently murder their wives, if they discover that they 
have been unfaithful. In a District with so man} rivers, Dlumars 
(31,000) or fishermen are naturally numcTous, forming about 5 j)er cent, 
of the population. 'They arc generally in jioor circumstances, as also 
are the impure menial caste of Mehras or Mahais (74,000), who con¬ 
stitute 12 per cent. 'The whole ol the Sironcha taJisii is held by a 
superior projirietor ol the Velama caste, who resides at Hyderabad. 
About 70 per (enl. of the [lopulation vveie rc'turned in 190T as 
dependent on agriculture. 

Christians number 266, of whom 204 are natives. 'I'he ('hurch of 
Scotland supports a mission in Chanda with four schools, while in 
Sironcha the American Methodist Mission, founded in 1893, has several 
schools principally for the depre.ssed Mehra or Dher boys. 

Black soil is found in the tracts adjoining the W'ardha river, and in 
the doab between the AV^ardha and Erai comprising most of the A\ arora 
iahsll^ and north of ('himur. An alluvial bc'lt ol black Agriculture 
soil mixed with sand also occurs on the banks of the 
\\'ainganga. T'dsewhere the yellow soil formed from metamorphic rock 
is generally ])rcvalent. Inferior sandy and stony soils cover a large 
area in the zamhidaris. In the Sironcha iahsll a good deal of alluvial 
black soil is found on the banks of the Godavari. Linseed, gram, and 
wheat are grown principally in the black-soil lands of the ('handa 
Haveli and those adjoining the Wardha river, while jowdr is the chief 
crop in Sironcha and the W'arora tahsily and ri('e in the centre and 
east of the District. 
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^ About 4,851 square miles, amounting to 48 per cent, of the total 
area of the District, are included in the twenty zanfniddri estates, while 
9,000 acres are held free of revenue, and 8,000 have been sold outright 
under the AVaste J^and Rules. More than 300 square miles have been 
allotted for settlemcaU on tht* ryofiudn .system, of which 55 scjuare miles 
are cultivated and ])ayare\enue ol J\s. 21,000. 'I’he principal statistics 
of ( ultivation in 1903 4 ait* shown below, areas being in scpiare miles :— 
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Considerable areas of land are at present under old and new fallow's. 
Ri('e covers 355 S(iuare miles, jowCu' 349 S(iuare miles, linseed and til 
c)5 s(iiuirt‘ miles each, cotton 79 scjiuue miles, wheat 67 square* mile.s, 
and gram 31 scjuare miles. In re*cent ycMrs the acieagc* of the wheat 
Cl op has fallen by a half, w'hile that of jowar has ini'reased by the 
same pro])ortion. /(m'dr is giown both as an autumn and sjiring croj), 
the* latter predominating. ('otton is also growai both as an autumn and 
spring crop, the latter practic'e being followed in tlu* ri(‘e country in the 
same manner as with jowar, the reason in both cases probably being 
to avoitl the deK'terious effect iiroduced by a heavy rainfall. 'J'he spring 
cotton IS said to have the stronger stajile. Til has bia'ome a crop of 
some importanc’c! in recent years. Less than 1,000 acTcs are now' under 
sugar-(*ane , Us ( ultivation has decreased w’ith the unfavourable seasons, 
owing to the inability of the 1o(m1 product to compete in price with that 
from Northern India, liluindak and the adjoining village of ('hichordi 
contain a number of l)i*tcl Miie gardens, and the leaf produced is of 
good (jualily. In the zamuiddris the Gonds still practise dahya or 
shifting cultivation. A plot of ground is covered wuth brushwa)od, 4 to 
6 inches deep. 'I’his is fired just before the rains, and, when they break, 
rict* IS scatteri‘d broadcast among tht* ashes. In the second year a small 
millet is sown, and the land is then left fallow^ for ten years, as the 
available limber fuel nea^* it has been exhausted, and its transport 
from a di.stance is extremely laborious. Kents arc paid by the ‘ axe ^ 
of land, w hich is roughly about an acre. 

The area under the valuable cotton crop has nearly trebled in the 
last ftwv years, while.* manure is now" more largely applic'd to both rice 

‘ In the st.itislics of ciiUnation and cultivable* w'aste heie given, 2,994 scjuaic miles 
of waste land m the zamlfiJuri estates which have not been cadastrally surveyed are 
excluded from the total area of the District. 
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and cotton. During the decade ending 1904 Rs. 92,000 was advanc'ed 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, principally for the construction 
of irrigation tanks, and 5^ lakhs under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

As regards the extent of irrigation ('handa is second only to I^han- 
dara. In a normal year nearly 230 square miles, or 22 per cent, of the 
cropped area, are irrigated. In 1903 4 tht! area was 182 scjiiare miles. 
About 7,000 acres of this consist of garden (tojis and siigara'anc, and 
the remainder of rice. Irrigation is applied m the* usual manner from 
tanks, both by jierc'olation and by cutting an outlet in the einbankment 
and carrying th(^ water to the fields through mud I'hannels. A very few 
of the largest tanks are provided with an inferior masonry outlet, but 
most of them have no sluices or permanent waste-weirs. The supply 
of water dejiends on a sufficient (juantity of rainfall to fill the tanks, 
and in years of comjilete drought only a (piaiter of the 01 dinary area 
can be irrigated. 7 'here are nearly 6,000 tanks in the District, with a 
capac'ity of irrigating an average of 24 acres eac'h, and about 1,600 wells, 
\\hich supjily an acre and a half each. The best tanks arc situated in 
the tract north of Mul, on both sides of the Nagimr road. Profitable 
schemes for tanks to irrigate an additional 100,000 ac'ies at a cost 
of about 20 lakhs have been ])repared by the Irrigation de[)artmt‘nt, 
in addition to a number of other protective projects. A sc'heme lor 
a canal in the doCib between the W’aingangn and Andhari rivers has 
been suggested. 

Cattle are bred all over the District in the forest tracts, the bulls 
being selectc'd and kept fcjr breeding. The bullocks used for rice 
cultivation are small and usually white, while in the spring-c'rop c:c)untry 
large bulloc:ks, like those of lierar, and usually red and white or reddish 
browai in colour, are employed. 'I'hcTe is a considcTable diffcaence in 
the price, and also in the working hfc‘ of the two breeds, those used in 
the rice cxmntry being much c'hea[)er, and, owing to the severity of the 
wx)rk, shorter-lived than the others. Hulfaloes arc* used for the c'arriage 
of tlie rice plants in transjplantation, but they arc not much in favour. 
Most of the produc'ed is from buffalo’s milk. Coats and shecq) 
are kept in veay large numbcirs, the total of shee]) being greater than 
in any other District of the Central Provinces exccqpt Raqmr. They 
are kejpt by the jirofessional shejiherd castes of Dhangars and Kuram- 
wars, and the manure which they afford is valuable. In Sircmcha there 
is a s])ecial breed of large, straight-haired sheep, gencirally white, and 
sometimes reddish browai in colour. They grow to 3 feet high at the 
shoulder, and give 1 to 2 seers (2 to 4 lb.) of milk wdiich is used for 
the manufacture c)f,^,V/ 7 . The rams are used for fighting, and matches 
are arranged on festivals. 

Gcjvernment forests cover 2,672 square miles, or about 26 per 
cent, of the total area of the District. In addition, the zamniddri and 
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mdl^uzdri lorests cover 3,919 miles. 'I'he forests are well 

(lislnbuted, and very few villages^ arc more than three miles from some 
^ part of them. The most imj)ortant tracts are the 
Ahiri range, which supplies teak for export, and the 
Mohiirll and Ha\eli ranges, which used to supply the ^Varora colliery 
with pit-|)roi)s, fuel, and charcoal. The ordinary species of trees found 
have already hc^en described. The extensive bamboo forests west of 
the W’ainganga seedi'd in 1900, but most of the seed was di'stioyed by 
an insect, so that there has been little ieprodu(‘tion. A consideiable 
(juantity of lac was formerly gathered; but it was lecklcssly taken for 
sale during the famine, leaxing no wood for stock, and the supjjlies 
have ('ons(‘(]uently been depleted. 'Fhc forest revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to about 2 lakhs, of whi(‘h Rs. 75,000 was rtxdi/ed from 
sales of timber and Rs. 55,000 from grazing fees. 

A colliery was worked by (lovtTnment at Warora in the Wardha 

valley (oal-field fiaun t<S7i, the output of coal in 1904 being about. 

, 112,000 tons, which sold for :;*2 lakhs, while the net 

Minerals. , , 1 , », 

c*arnings weri' nearly 2 lakhs. About 1,000 persons 

were employed in liie (oilicry. 'I'hc coal was sold to tlie (heat Indian 

Peninsula Railway, to municijialituis for water-works, and to cotton- 

mills and ginning fadoiies. d'he Warora colliery was closed in 1906. 

Another coal-field exists at JJandai, about 30 miles north-east of W aiora, 

which contains three seams with a total thickness of 38 f(‘et. vSeams 

have also been found at lkdlal[)ur, six miles south of C'handa, at 

Dudholi, a village near il, and at (ihugiis on the W ardha river. 'Pest 

borings have lu'en made at r>allal])ur by (lovernment, but owing to 

the jiroximity of the river difficulty has been found in sinking the pit.s. 

A prosjiecting licamc'c has been granted tor P)udholi. d'here are old 

copper mines at Thanwa.sana 111 the (ihatkul tract, at (iovindptir near 

'falodhi, and at Mendha near Rajoli. Iron ores of good (juality occur, 

the best-known localities being Dewalgaon, (iunjewahi, Lohara, Pipal- 

giion, and Ratnapur. 'flie ores at Lohara and Pipalgaon contain 69 

and 71 pel ('cnt. ot iron respectively. About 1,150 tons of iron were 

.smelted in 1904 b) jirmiitive chan'oal turnaces, but the mdu.stry is not 

prosperous. Diamond mines formerly t‘\i.sted on the Satti river, a 

tributary ot the* Kobragaihl near \V«iiragarh, and gold-dust is obtained 

by washing in the W^ainganga and Indravati rivers, (iood building 

stone is found in sevcial localities, and red, yellow, and white clay at 

Chanda, lamestone brought from P>erar i.s burned at Rhandak, and 

lime is also prepared at Ratnajiur near (iadbort and Nawegaon. 

1 'he /cisar silkworm is bred by Dhimars in the forests of the W^aira- 
garh and Sindewfdii ranges, and silk is woven b\ the castt* of Koskatis 
at Chamursi and one or two other villages. It is principally used 
for turbans. Silk loin-cloths and rdo/zs or bodices for w’omen are 
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woven by a few houses of Patwis at ('handa wuth thread obtained from 
Bengal; they are usually red or yellow in colour. The caving of silk- 
bordered cotton cloths is a considerable industry, 
and the products of (/haiida were lormerly exported communicadons. 
over a large area. Chanda, Chiniur, and Armori 
are the principal centres, hut there are a number of weavers in all the 
large villages in the north of the District, ddie cloths are sometimes 
embroidered with gold and silver thread. Ordinary coarse cotton cloth 
is w^oven by large numbers of Mahars from mill-spun thread. The 
better class of coloured ckiths are woven with thread dyed in the mills, 
but thread is sometimes dyed black loc ally with im])ort(‘d indigo. 'J'he 
inferior cloths are dyed red and blue in the ordinary manner by C'hhi[)as 
and Rangilris, tlie principal centres being ('handa, Mul, Saoli, and 
Bramhapuri; but only the poorer (lasses wear cloths dyed by indigenous 
methods, as they have a jieculiar odour. (k>ld and silver oinanients of 
*a s])ecial pattern are made at ('handa, specimens of which were sent to 
the Delhi Kxhioition. They are made with a hasr of silver, on winch 
are fixed pieces of lac'ciuered wood of different patterns, the surface 
being then covered with gold-leaf. Brass and copper vessels are made 
at ('handa and Neri in the Bramhapun iahsil^ and also ornaments of 
a mixture of thiee jiarls of biass and one of zinc, vvIik h are worn by the 
poorer classes. Good Licquei-vvork is turned out at Jkiniurna. iXrta les 
of bamboo are also lacijueied at ('handa. Ornamental slippers are 
made at the same jilace, patterns bcung worked on them with silk 
thread. \\^irora has a fire-clay brick and tile fac tory foimerly worked 
by Government in connexion with the colliery, and two cotton-presses 
and four ginning factories have been c)])ened in the last few years. 

The principal exports b) rail are oilseeds, timber, hides and horns, 
cotton, and pulses. Rice goes (hiefly by cart to Berar, Jl)derribad, and 
AVardha. Small ejuantities of wheat are sometinucs sent by road from 
the J 3 ramhapun taJisiI to Nag])ur. d'he oilseeds aic* linseed, ///, castor, 
and mustard, while niahuCi oil is also an important product, ('otton 
has only come into prominence in the last few ye.irs. Large cjuantities 
of teak-wood are sent from Alapillai and from the northern zamtnddris 
by road. Bamboos, gum, myrabolams, and lac are also expoited from 
the forest near the railway. Grass and c'harcoal are sometimes taken 
from the northern lamindaris for sale m Raijiur District. Sdmbar horns 
aie exported for the manufacture of knife-handles. The flowers of the 
mahua are sent to Wardh.l and Berar. Superior bricks and tiles are 
made in the Warora colliery, and are .sold loc'ally and also sent out of 
the District. Silk-bordered cloths are largely exported tc; Nagpur, 
J3erar, and Hyderab^. Leathern shoes and rojies are sent to Berar. 
Salt, sugar, thread, cotton piece-goods, metals, and kerosene oil arc the 
principal imports. The salt used is sea-.salt from Bomba). Sugar comes 
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principally trom the Mauritius, and to a less extent from Northern 
India. Gur, or unrefined sugar, is largely imported from Jkngalorc 
and Northern India, the trade having sprung up within the last 
ten years. 

'rhe Wardha W'arora branch of the Oreat Indian Teninsula Railway 
enters the north-western corner of the District, with stations at Nagn 
and AN'arora. An extension of the railw.iv through (/hiinda to the coal¬ 
mines at ]>allrilpur is now under construction. Nearly the whole 
(‘xternal trade of the 1 )istrict passes through W'arora station, whi('h is 
(onneded by metalled roads with ('handa and Chimur, and by an 
unmetalled road with AVun in Ilerfir. 'bhe Mill and Sirfincha roads 
are the most important routes leading from (’handa into the interior 
of the District. During the lainy sc^ason some produce is carric‘d by 
boat on tlu' Wlimgangn bet warn Hhandara and Armori, and during the 
famine gram was brought down by boat to (iarhchiroli. Considering 
its si/e, the Distrut is not well provided with roads. 'I’he length of. 
metalled roads is ycj miles, and of unmetalled roads 31)8 miles ; the 
annual c\tH‘ndiUire on maintenanc'c Ts Ks. 54,000. The Public W^orks 
defiartment h<is (barge of 2(^8 mik's of road and the District council 
of i7«). 'I'hoie aie a\enues of tiers on 58 miles. 

PrcMous to the last dcc'adc* there is little record of distress in Chanda. 

'fhe District suffered in 1868-9, but not so severely as other parts cT 

^ . the Province, .ind little or no relief appears to have 

Famine. , 1 1 

been given. J'rom this date conditions were generally 

[irospcrous until r8(;i-2, from whic'h )ear there wrre suci'essive short 
crops until 181/) 7, c'aused in thiee )ears by cloudy and rainy w’eather 
duimg the winter months, and in three yeais by premature cessation 
of the monsoon, d'hc failure of 1896-7 was not in itself severe*, as 
an average out-turn ol halt the normal was obtained from all crojis, 
but following on the iiresious lean years it c:aused some distress. Relief 
was ])rincipall) gnen b) granting loans for the constriK'tion and improve¬ 
ment of tanks. The mortality was ne\er excessive. In 1899-1900 
a complete failure of c'io])s occurred <incl se\ere famine prevailed, 
aggravated by epidemics of cholera and dysentery arising from the 
scarcity of water, and 32 jier cent, of the population were at one tune 
on relief. Several road works were undertaken : 54 new tanks were 
constructed, and 238 rejiaired or im[)ro\ed. 'J'he total expenditure 
was 44 lakhs. 

'I'he Deputy-Commissioner is aided by four A.ssistant or Extra- 
Assistant Commissioncis. For administrative purposes the District is 

. , . . ^ divided into five tahsi/s. of which has a tahsilddr 

and a 7 tatb-tahsildar. Owing to the extent of its 
forests the District has two Forc.st officers, both of the Imperial 


Administration. 
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civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordinate Judge, 
and a Muiisif for each of the Ch^Tnda, Warora, and Bramhapuri tahsih. 
The Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Nngpur Division has juris¬ 
diction in Chanda. C'rinie and litigation are of the ordinary type. 

During the ten years previous to the commencement of British 
management the collections of land revenue averaged 3-34 lakhs. The 
practice was to gi\e short leases for a period of thiee to five years, 
leaving the patcl or village headman from 13 to 15 per cent, of the 
‘assets.’ Various miscellaneous taxes and transit dues realized under 
the IVIarathas w'cre abolished when the DislrK'l bc'came British territory. 
The last period ol Maiatha rule, from 1830 to 1853, was characterized 
by reckless ofipression. Many of the old lieieditary headmen were 
dispossessed and theii villages made o\er to Brfihman officials on 
.1 rediK'ed assessment, w’hile in order to m.ike up the loss of revenue 
every desue was cmj)loyed to extoit increased sums from those who 
remained. In 1862-3, 'vhen the fust regular settli'inent w'as begun, the 
demand had fallen to 2-65 lakhs. 'The rexision of assessment was 
concluded in 186c;, the term fixed being thirt), twvnty, and thirteen 
years in different areas. 'Fhe trac't settled for thirteen yc^ars consisted of 
certain villages in the ChotThe re\ised rexeniie was fixed at 
2-64 lakhs, of which Rs. 22,000 wais ‘assigned ’; but this sum excludes 
Rs. 5c;,ooo on account of zamhidari estates, and the revenue of the 
Sironcha iaJisil^ wiiich then constituted a separate District. The village 
headmen were made proprietors, and all tenants received occupancy 
rights. The Amgaon, Rajgarh, (Ihatkiil, and Waiiagarh pa)\^aiias, in 
which the revenue had been fixed for only twenty years, were summarily 
settled in 1S86-8. On the expiry of the thirty ) ears’ settlement, a fresh 
revision was undertaken in i8cj8, and is still in progress, its con¬ 
clusion having been delayed by the famines. I'he collections of land 
and total revenue in recent )eais are shown below, in thousands of 
rupees: 
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The management of l(_)c;al affairs outside municipal areas is entrusted 
to a District council and four local boards, each having jurisdiction over 
one iahsi/, while the funds raised for Sironchii are administered by the 
Deputy-Commissiemer. The income of the District council in 1CJ03-4 
was Rs. 54,000; and the expenditure on [lublic works was Rs. 11,000, 
on education Rs. 21,000, and on medical relief Rs. 5,000. C'handa 
and Warora arc munic:i[)al town.s. 

The District Superintendent of police is usually aided by an Assistant, 
and has a forc'c of 663 officers and men, including 3 mounted constables, 
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besides 1,889 village watchmen for 2,584 inhabited villages. Chanda 
town has a District jail with accommodation for 148 prisoners, including 
13 females, and Sironcha a subsidiary jail accommodating 53 prisoners. 
The daily average numlier of prisoners in the Chanda jail in 1904 was 
61, and m the Siioncha jail between 3 and 4. 

In respect of ediuMtion Chanda stands thirteenth in the Provini’c, 
about 2 ])er cent, of the po})iilation (3-9 males and o-i females) being 
able to read and write. 'J'he peicentage of children under instruction 
to those of school-going age is 8. Statistics of the number of jmpils 
under mstrudion are as follows: (18H0-1) 3,670, (1890-1) 5,495, 
(igoo -i) 5,278, (1903-4) 6,998, iiu'liiding 265 girls. The educational 
institutions ('omprisc a high school at ('handa towai conducted by private 
]iuli\iduals, 3 l^nglish middle schools, 4 vernacular middle schools, and 
114 pnmaiy schools. 'I’hcre are four girls’ sc'hools in the District, 
d’hrec schools lor hoys and one for girls aie conducted by the Chanda 
Mission. 'The ex{)cnditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 42,000, 
of which Rs. 38,000 was derived from Provincial and Local funds 
and Rs. 4,000 from fees. 

The District has 14 dispensaries, with accommodation for 52 in- 
])atients. In 1904 the nuniher of c.ises treated was 91,306, of whom 
506 wTre in-patients, tind 1,498 oiierations were performed. The ex- 
jKMKhture was Rs. 35,000, of which the gieatei part was jjiovided from 
ProviiK'ial and Loi'al funds. 

\'ac('mation is not compulsoiy in any jiart of the District, but 
32 per 1,000 of the population weie successfully vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Major Lucie Smith, Sctlloncnt Riport^ 1869. A District Gazetteer 
is being compiled. | 

Chanda Tahsil.- Central ta/ml d the District of the same name. 
Central Jh'ovimes. In 1901 its aica was 5,058 scjuare miles, and 
Us pojmlation 195,385. In 1905 the constitution of the taJml was 
entirely altered, the laige .\hiri zamiiidCiri estate being transferred to 
the Sironcha ta/isi/, and the lemaining za/nuidari estates with a tract 
on the cast of Chanda to the new Carhchiioli laJmL 'i'he revised area 
of the C'handa tahsil is 1,174 scpiare miles, and its pojiulation 121,040, 
the density being 103 persons per s(juare mile. The population in 
1891 of the area now constituting the iahsil \\;xs 132,477. The tahsil 
contains one town, (Manda (population, 17,803), the District and tahsil 
head-quarters ; and 319 inhabited villages. Excluding 554 square miles 
of Coveinmenl forest, 59 per cent, of the available area is occupied for 
cultivation. A\’ilh the exception of a small open black-soil tract on the 
western border, the tahsil consists of rice country and is covered over 
a great part of its area w’lth hill and forest, d’he land revenue demand 
for the new taJnil was apprc^ximately Rs. 60,000, before the revision of 
settlenuait now in progress. 
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Chanda Town.—Head-quarters of the District of the same name, 
Central Provinces, situated in 19° 57' N. and 78° 58' E., at an angle 
formed by the junction of the Erai and Jharpat rivers, and 28 miles 
from Warora, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
(190T), 17,803. The name is a corruption of Chandrapur, ‘the city of 
the moon.’ Chanda was the capital of a Gond dynasty, whose supremac'y 
lasted from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. 'The appearance of 
the city from without is most inctiiresque. T)ens(‘ forest stretches tf) 
the north and east. On the south rise the blue ranges of Manikdrtig, 
and westward opens a cultivated ndling country with distant hills. 1'he 
town Itself is surrounded by a continuous line of wall, five and a half 
miles in circuit, with crenellated para[)ets and broad lamparts, traced in 
re-entering angles and semicircular bastions. The thickness of the 
walls is 10 feet, and for the greater part of the ('in uit they are in a good 
state of preservation. They were built hy the Gond king llir Siih, and 
repaired by the JMarathiis. They now form an eflicient [irotection 
against the floods whic h arc not infre(|uently caused by the Erai river, 
when driv'cn back by tlu‘ swollen current of the W'ardha at their con¬ 
fluence. 'i’he walls are pierced by foui gatew'ays and fiv(' w'ickets. The 
most noticeable buildings in the town are some temples, and the tombs 
of the later Gond kings. 'The priiK'ipal tem[)U‘s aie those of Ac'hal- 
eshwara, Mahakali, and Muilidhar. 'Fhey are generally [)lain with 
pyramidal roofs in steals, the only exception being the fane of Achal- 
eshw^ara, the w'alls of which are covered with a multitude of small s('ul[)- 
tured panels. 'I1ie tombs arc [)lain substantial buildings, rather hea\y 
in appearance. Outside the walls is the large Ramala tank, from v\hi('h 
water is brought into the town in pipes constriK ted under Gond rule. 
Along the pipes at interv'als are round towers, or Juithnis^ at which the 
water can be drawn off and carried into small reservoirs. Outside the 
town to the south-east, and lying on the ground, is a (collection of 
colossal figures of Hindu deities carved from the basalt rock and left 
lying in situ, d'he largest of them measures 26 by 18 by 3 feet. They 
are known as Rayappa’s idols; and the story is that they were prepared 
by a wealthy Komati named Rayappa, who intended to build a gigantic 
temple to Siva, but died before he could ('ompletc it. 'fhe greater part 
of the space within the walls is vacant, and some of it is s(jwn with 
crops, though suburbs have grown up outside. 

Chanda was constituted a municipality in 1867. The municipal 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 32,000. 1 'he 
income has largely expanded in recent years, and in 1903- 4 amounted 
to Rs. 48,000, chiefly derived from octroi. The trade of the town is 
now much less than dt was, but Chanda is still the commercial centre 
of the District. It has also several hand industries, among which may 
be mentioned cloth-weaving of silk or of cotton with silk borders, 
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dyeing, the manufacture of ornamental slippers, gold- and silver-work of 
a ])e(uliar pattern, bamboo-work, and carpentering. A large annual 
fair is held just outside the Achaleshwara Gate in the month of April, 
the total attendance at uhich is estimated at 100,000 persons. Cattle, 
tobacco, and garlic are the jirincijial articles sold. Chanda possesses 
a high school, supported by private subscription, with 63 pupils, an 
Knghsh middle and ^arious other schools, and two dispensaries. 'J'he 
Kpis('oj)al ('hiirch of Scotland has established a mission station hcie, 
and maintains thrtr schools 

Chandap. P(‘lty Stat(‘ in Mmii Kantha, Hombay. 

Chandarnagar. locndi setthanent near Cakaitta. .SVr ('hander 

N \(.OKI'. 

Chandaiill. - I '.astern of Benares Histrid, I'nited Biovinces, 

eoinj)7ising the ot Ikirhwal, Baia, Dhus, Mawai, Mahwari, 

Majlnvar, Narwan, and Ralhujnir, and l>ing east ol the Ganges, be¬ 
tween 25^' 8' and 25' 32' N. and S3' 1' and 83'^ 33' 1 C., w'ith an area of 
426 scjuare miles. Population fell from 251,5^2 in iS^i to 237,840 in 
ipoi 'I'heie aie 703 \illages and two towns, in(‘luding Ramn\oar 
(population, 10,882). 'The demand foi land re\enue in 1903-4 was 
Rs 2,80,000, and loi ('csses Rs. 64,000. 'I'he density ol population, 
558 person^ per scjiuiu- mile, is th(‘ lowest m the District. On the 
south east the Kaiamna.sa lorms the boundary, and its tributaries, the 
Godhai and ('handrajirabha, ('any off some of the surjilus water; but 
the drainage generally is defective. ’^Phe soil is large!) (la\,and nee 
IS the chief ('rop. In 1003 4 the aiea under cultivation w^as 332 scpiare 
miles, of w^hi('h 89 were iingated. Wells supply about two thirds of the 
irrigated area, and tanks 01 marshes the remainder. 

Chandausi.- Town in the Bilan fa/ni/ of Moiadabad District, 
United Ih'ovinces, situated in 28° 27' N. and 78'' 47' E., at tht‘ junction 
of bniiK'hes of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Raihva\ from Moradabad 
and Bareill) to Aligarh. Population (1901), 25,711. 'Pill the middle of 
the nineteenth centui ) ('handausi was a mere village, but it has now 
become an important trading centre, largeh owing to the* extension of 
lailwa) (ommiinic ations. Phe towm is tia\ersed by broad well-made 
roads, and ('ontains a municipal hall, a police station, a mutisifl, and 
a branch of the Amera'an Methodist Mission. It has been a munic'i- 
palit) suae 1863. During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and expenditure averaged Rs. 26,000. In 1903 4 the income w'as 
Rs. 33,000, chu'fl) from octroi (Rs. 27,000) ; and the expenditure w^as 
Rs. 34,000. ('handausi is an emj)orium for all sorts ol ('ountry jiroduce 
collected born the neighbourhood. Sugai is chiefly e\[)orted to the 
Puniab and Rajputana, w hile grain goes to the deaiest market. Cotton 
is sent to ('alcutta and ('awnjiore. Salt from Rajputana and piece- 
<a>o(K are the chief imports. During the last few )ears a considerable 
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trade has arisen in hemp (w///), wliich is sent to ('aleutta and P)Oml)ny. 
d'hcre weie four rotton presses and gins, employing 161 hands in 1903, 
and one hemp-press. A little cotton (doth is made for local use. The 
middle school has 19 r jiiipils, and the municipality manages two schools 
and aids four others attended by 276 [lupils. 

Chandbali. — Port in the Hhadrakh subdivision of Ihdasoie District, 
Bengal, sitiiat(*d in 20° 47' N. and 80° 45' h"., on the left bank of the 
Haitarani rivcM*, S miles we st of its conlliience with the HiTihmani, and 
20 mil(*s from its mouth. Population (i(;oi), 1,826. It is ( onnec'ted 
w'ith the interior by tlu* Matai, the Bhadrakh road, and \arious tidal 
('reeks, d'he importance' of the port has decreased owing to the (^pen 
ing of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, but it still possesses a large trade, 
and is siipt‘r\ isi'd by a Port ()ffK t‘r. d'he sole eviioil of im\>oitan('e i-> 
rit'c : the chief imports an* <'<^)tton twist, pie<‘e'goods, keiosene oil, salt, 
spices, and gunny-bags. 

Chanderi. 'Towm and old foil m the Narwai distiul o( (Iw'alior 
Stale, (\'ntral India, situated in 2.4^' 13' N. and 78" (/ ![., 1,300 feet 
above sea level Pojailation (i()Oi), 4,093. 'I'he lowm and fort art' 
most pi( turesiiuelv situated in a great ba\ o! sandstom' hills, cnleu'd by 
nariow [lasses, which in former days made llu' jihu'e of consideiable 
strat(igi(' inijKjrtaiKe. 'The whole expanse ol plain (‘iK'losed by tlu' hills 
is highly fertile', and ('ontains five large lakes and numeious smaller 
sheets of water, the surrounding hill-sides being thickly ('overed with 
lix'e jungle. 'Plu' old tow'ii (xciipies a ('onsiderable area beyond the 
present W'alls, and is lull of [iicluresepu' mos([ues, dwcilling-hoiises, 
and other buildings, most of whi('h arc, how'ever, in a ruinous state, 
d'he houses are built of the local sandstone, iind the tombs, w^hich are* 
exceedingly numerous, are often ornamented with fine [iieri'ed stom* 
sc'iec'iis. f'ornK'ily a vu h and flourishing jiUu'c, the lowm is now on the 
d(‘('line. 

1 'hc old fort stands 230 fe('t above the town. It is entered thiough 
the Rhuni darwa/a or ‘gate* of blood,’ so (ailed from the fact that 
( riminals weic e\e('uted bv being hurled fiom the battlements above, 
and dashed to pieces at its foot 'The only building of inU'iest in the 
fort IS a [lalace, but the iam{jarts ,ir(‘ still standing, mote oi less 
complete. 'The fort is badly supplied with vvatei, thi* [irirK'ijxd soun'e 
being the Kirat Sagar, a tank at the foot of the hill, reac'hed from abovt' 
by a covered way, which at the same time formed the weak ])oint in its 
defences, and mateiially assisted Babar in his assault upon it. South¬ 
west of the fort a curious gateway has been made thiough the hill sid('. 
'I'he cutting is 192 feet long by 3(4 bnxad and 80 high, and in the 
middle a iiortion of^rock has been left, which is hewn into the form of 
a gateway, with a pointed arch flanked by sloping towers. A tablet 
lecords the construction of the gate by Zaman Khan, son of Sher 
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Khan, who was governor of the fort under CThiyas-ud-din of Malwa, 
in [490. 

About nine miles distant is Old ('handeri, now a mere heap of ruins 
l)uried in jungle. When this site was deserted for the present one 
is not known, but such lemains as exist are Muhammadan in character, 
d'he foundation of the town is invaiiably ascTibed to the Chandels, 
but tlie name lias jiossibly suggested this derivation. 

'rhe earliest referc'iK'c to Chander! is by AlberunI (a.d. T030). In 
1251 (diiyas iid-din Ikilban captured the place for the emperor Nasir- 
ud-dTn. In 143S it fell to Mahmiid Khilji I of Malwa, who took 
it after a siege of sonu' months. In 1520 it was seized by Riina Sanga 
of diitor, who made it over to Medini Rai, the revolted minister 
of Mahmud JI of Malwa. From Medini Rai it was captured by Rabar 
aft(T a fierce snuggle, which is giaphically desciibed by that monarch in 
his diary. In 1540 it ])ass(‘d to Slier Shah and became ]iart of Shujaat 
Khan’s governorshi]). ^Vhen Malwa fell to Akbai, (lianderl became 
the head-quarteis of a sarkdr in the STihah of MfiUva. It was then a 
large place, with 14,000 stone liouscr^ and 1,200 moscjues. (’handeri 
was taken liy the Hundelas in 15*^6 and ivas held by Rilm Sab, a son of 
Rnja Madhukar of Oix'hha. In i6tSo Dc’vT Singh Riindela was a])})ointed 
governoi, and the fort remained in liis family until i8it, wdien it was 
taken by Jean Ikiptiste J^'ilose, for Daulat Rao Smdhia. On the forma¬ 
tion of th(‘ Gw'alior ( ontingent in 184.1, it ivas included in the territory 
assigned to the Rritish Oovernment for the maintenance of that forc'e. 
During the Mutiny, (dianderi was captured by Sir Hugh Rose on 
St. I'atnc k’.s Day, 1858, after a stuliborn fight. It then remained a 
Riitish jiossession till 1861, when it \vas restored to Sindhia (sre Jhansi 
DisTKirr). It has long bec'n famous for the manufacture of delicate 
muslins, .in industry which is still carried on, but in a dec.aying state. 
The cloth is of unusual fineness and delicacy, while the coloured gold 
and silk bordiTS are of surjiassing beauty. A school, a State post office, 
a jiolice station, and an inspec tion bungalow are situated in the town. 

[A. (ainningham, Arckacok^i^/ai/ Si/rffcy Rc/orf^j vol. ii, p. 402.] 

Chandernagore {Cka/idaniaf^a?').- lueiich settlement situated in 
22^' 52' N. and 88^’ 22' K., on the bank of the 1 looghly, a short distance 
below Cliinsura. Pojiulation (icjoi), about 25,000. The town wxis 
perm.anently occuju’ed by the Ficmch in 1688, though previously it had 
been temiiorarily occiipic‘(l by them at a date given as 1672 or 1676. 
It did not, however, rise to any importance till the time of Dupleix, 
during whose administiation more than 2,000 biick houses were erected, 
and a considerable maritime trade was carried on. In 1757 the towm 
was bombarded by the ICnglish flec‘t under Admiral Watson, together 
w'ith a land force commanded by ("live, and captured, the fortifications 
and houses being afterwards demolished. It was restored to the French 
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ill 1763, but was retaken when hostilities were renewed in 1794. It was 
again restored by the Peace of Amiens in 1802, but was retaken in the 
same year and was held by the English till 1816, when it was finally 
restored to the French. 

The former grandcair of Chandernagore has disappeared, and at 
present it is little more than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian Railway is just outside 
ITench territory, 22 miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief adminis¬ 
trative officer is the Administrator, ^^ho is subordinate to the Go\ernor 
of the KuI'.Ncii I'ossFssioNs. On the a.ssumption of the opium 
mono])oly by the Pritish, the French Government of Chandernagore 
obtained by the con\ention of 1815 the right to jiurchase 300 chests of 
oiiiuni annually at the auction sales held m Calcutta, at the average 
price obtained at the monthly sales. This light has, however, been 
commuted for tlie payment of an annual subsidy of Rs. 3,000 to the 
French Government ; and a further subsidy of Rs. 2,000 a year is also 
paid to that Governnu'nt in consideration of their undertaking to 
suppress the smuggling of opium from their territory into Pritish India, 
or the traffic by export or import of aii) o[)ium other than that 
jnirchased at the Ilooghly treasury. 'The peculiar situation of ('hander- 
nagore affords unusual facilities for the escape of thieves and for the 
operations of smugglers m opium and other exeisable artielcs. The 
chief publu' institution is the College Dupleix, formerly ('ailed St. Mary’s 
Institution, founded in 1882 and under the direct control of the k'reneh 
Administrator. There is also a bust of I)uj)leix in a little Sejuare. 

Chandipur. —Village in the head (juarters subdivision of IJalasoie 
District, liengal, situated m 2C' 27' N. and 87^ 2' K., on the sea-coast, 
about (j miles east of Ikdasore town, and near the mouth of the lUirhil- 
balang rner. Po[)ulation (1901), (>27. The Ordnance Proof department 
has a sea-range here wheie cannon are tested. The department has also 
a magazine and all necessary instruments at (diandipur. Since the rail¬ 
way has brought IJalasore within easy reac'h of (’alcutta, there has been 
an inOu.x of visitors >Nho come to enjoy the sea breezes at (diandipur, 
and the jilace possesses jiossibilities as a health resort; there is a long 
level beach, and sea-bathing is possible ov\ing to the absence of surf. 
A branch line of the Pengal-Nagjiur Railway to connect Chandipur 
with Balasore has been projected. Large cjuantities of c'xcellent fish are 
caught here, whic'h are carried by coolies to Balasore and thence railed 
to (’alcutta. 

Chandod.- 'Village and place of pilgrimage in the Rewa Kantha 
Agency, Pombay, situated in 2r'’ 58' N. and 73'' 21/ E, on the right 
bank of the Narbad% 30 miles .south-east of Baroda, and 12 miles south 
of Dabhoi, with which it is connected by a section of the Gaikwar’s 
narrow-gauge Dabhoi State Railway. Population (1901), 2,613. Close 
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to Cliaiidod is the village of Karnali. Both these villages, with their 
lein]jles and certain sacred spots on the river, are visited twice a year by 
more than 20,000 j)ilgrims. 'I'he chief occasions are the* full moon of 
Kartik (October November) and the full moon of Ohailra (March- 
April). A\'hat James h'orbes wrote {Orinifa/ Memoirs) 120 yc^ars ago is 
still true : 

‘No ])laee m the western piovmce of Hindustan is rejuited so holy 
.is ('handod- none at least exceeds it: its temples and seminaries 
.ilmost vie with the fane of Jagannath and the* I'ollege ol Hcaiares.’ 

'The ownership ol the village vests jointlv m the (kiikwai ol Haioda and 
the Mandwa chief in Rewa Kantha. 

Chandor Taluka (or diandvad). ('ential ioluka of Nasik District, 
Bombay, lying betvvcjen 20*^ ()'and 20^' 24' N. and 73^' 56' and 74’ 2c/ E., 
with .an arc’.i of ^^77 S(]uaic‘ miles. 'Theie .ne two towns, ]\1 vnmaj) 
(pojmlation, 7,ri3) and (’iiamhjk (5»374)) tin* head cjuaiters; and 
107 villages. 'The ])opiilation in ic)oi wais 55,c^f)8, compared with 
51,521; in liSpi. 'rhe densitv, 148 jxTsons per sejuare mile, is slightly 
above the District avciage. 'I'he demand foi land revenue in ic^03-4 
was i-i lakhs, and foi cc‘sses Rs. 8,000. INc'ept in the eastern corner, 
whic'h is roughened b) bare* hills and whic h drains east to the Girna, 
('handor is .1 waving pl.nn, sloping gentl) clown to the (iodavari. 4'iu‘ 
Ghandor range < onstitutes the noithern boundary. In the centre and 
south the soil is a deep, iic'h, black .illuvium, vieldmg lu'av) caojis of 
wheat and gram In othei paits the soil is jioor .'incl shallow 'J'hc' 
ialuka is well jaovided with loads. 'I'lu* eiiltivatois arc* generally in 
debt, but some villages show signs ol malcMial eomfort. 

Chandor Town (Chandvad). lle.id-cjuartcrs of the fa/uka of the 
same name in Nasik District, Bombav, situated in 10" 20' X. and 
71^’ 13' L., at the foot of a range of hills varying from pooo to 4,500 
leel in height, 40 miles noitheasl ol N.asik town and 14 miles north of 
the L."isalgaon sl.ition on the (iic-.it Indian Peninsula Railwav. Popu- 
l.itioii (igoi), 5,374- P»efoie the ojiening ol the lailway there was a 
small manul.ic ture ol c oppei and biass pot.s .ind iionwoik. 4'he tenvn 
I ontains .1 clispensaiy. ('hancloi is jaobablv tlu* ('hancli.'ldit)apur c;f 
Diidhajirahai, the loundei ol the C’handoi Vadava dynasty (801 1073), 
who tleaied it ol lobbi-rs. In '(>35 it was laptuud b) the IVIughals. It 
then passed to the Maratlias, but was irtakcai bv Aurang/eb in 1665. 
It IS said to have been greatl) enlaiged by Holkai in i 763, and remained 
until 1818 the private* jiropeitv ot that chief, who started a mint here. 
In 1804 It was c ajjtuied bv ('olcmel W allac'c-, but was lestorecl to Hcdkar 
until i8r8, when it finally i>as.secl to the British. 'Phe Mah.ar.ija had 
a large and once magnificent house m the c:entie of the town. The old 
foil of Ghandoi, 3,91^4 leet high, on the flat summit ol a hill rising 
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imnieduitely above the town, is nearly inaccessible, and ('oininands an 
important or pass on the loutc from Kliande.sh to JJombay. Here 
are a temple of Renuka-devi and some Jam caves. The temple is of 
comparatively modern ('onstruction, but contains tvso interesting images 
of wood, lying in the* inner courtyard and miu h bedaubed with red 
paint. They both appear to be Roman Catholic images, one repre¬ 
senting the Annunciation and the other St. Anna with tlie infant N'irgin 
on her knee, but now bear tht‘ names of Hindu goddesses and serve as 
such. The Jam cave whu'h is e\ca\ated in th(' cliffs of tlie (dKliuhjr 
fort lull eontains images of the 'Tirthankars or Jam hieiarchs, the 
principal figure being that ol ('handrajirabha with the (lescent moon 
beneath him. Tlu‘re are also figures ofCianjiati and ])c*m, and the Ctive 
IS now called after the latter. 

Chandpur Subdivision.— Siibdu ision in the south-west of'Tipiiera 
District, lOasttTn l*»engal and Assam, 1 \ing betwet n 23° 2'and 23^' 29'N. 
and 90' 34' and 91® 2' E., with an area of 5X8 s(|uare miles. 'The 
subdivision is an alluvial flat interserled in all direc tions by rivers and 
streams, which are partially affected by the tides. In 1901 the po[)U- 
lation was 483,208, ('omf)ared with 371,553 m 1891. The dtaisity 
was 822 [lersons per scjuaie mile. 'Fins is the most [)rogu*ssi\e |)art 
of the District. It ('oiitains one town, Ciiandpuk (9,362), the heacl- 
cpiarters , .ind 1,103 ^illages. 

Chandpur Town. - I Icuid-ciuarters of the subdiMsion of tlu' same 
name in Tippera Distric t, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and a terminus 
of the Assam-Bengal Railway, situated in 23"^' 13' N. and c^o*^ 38' Is., at 
the junction ol the Meghna river and a channel from thc‘ Dakalia. 
Population (ic)oi), (;,362. 'J'he town is giowing rapidl), owing to its 
favourable situation for the jute traffic. (Iiandpiir was c'onstitutecl a 
munic'ijiahty in i8c)}. in 1CJ03 4 thc‘ income was Ks. 17,000,0! which 
Ks. 8,000 was derived from a tax on houses and lands, and Rs. 4,000 
from ferry tolls ; and the expc-nditure was Rs. 15,000. 'The municipalitv 
maintains a large Pasteur liltei. 'The town has steamer (omnuinica 
tion with ( alc'utta (through the- .Simd.iihans), Coalundo, Naia>anganj, 
Assam, and ('achar ; and several )ute-prc*sses are locatc'd heic*. 

Chandpur. 'Pown in the District and ta/isli of Pujiior, United 
Provinces, situated m 8' N. and 78' 16' ii., 21 miles south of 
Rijnor town. A line from (diandiair to (hijraula on the.' Moradribad- 
(iha/iilbad branch c;f the Oudh and Rolulkhand Railway has been 
surveyed. Population (1901), 12,586. ('handtiur was the c luct town 
ot a maJuil or par}:^a}ia under Akbar, but nothing more is known of its 
history. It was oc-ciijiic'd by the Pindans m 1805, and by Musalman 
rebels in 1857. Up to 1894 it was the head-cpiarters of a separate 
tahsiL d'he town is well paved and drained, and presents a thriving 
apjiearanc'e It contains a dispen.saty and a [lolice station, and has been 
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a municipality since 1866. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 11,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 8,000); and the expenditure 
was Rs. 11,000. I'he principal manufactures are pipe-bowls and water- 
bottles of earthenware, and coarse cotton cloth. A middle school has 
200 pupils and 12 smaller schools about 530. 

Chaiidpur. —An almost uninhabited village in the Lalitpur tahsil of 
Jhansi District, United rrovinces, situated in 24° 30' N. and 78° 19' E. 
It is noted for its ruins of the Chandel period. A beautiful tank 
('o\ered with lotus is surrounded by the remains and contains a 
s('iil|)tuicd column. 'J'hree temples stand on its embankment, another 
group on a peninsula which’ once formed an island, and others at a little 
distanc e away. There are several inscriptions, one dating from a.d. 868. 

Chaiidra-Drona.— Mountain lange in Mysore. See Rada Rudan. 

Chandragiri (or PayasNvani).—River in South Kanara District, 
Madras. It rises in the Western (ihats on the ("oorg frontier, in 12*^ 
27' N. and 75'’ 40' E., and flows nearly due west across the District, 
entering the sea at Kasaragod. Its total length is about 60 miles, and 
it is navigable for twelve miles from its mouth by small boats. A large 
fort of the .same name, ])ictures(iuely .situated on the southern bank and 
altnbutc'd to Sivappa Naik of Rednur, commands the mouth of the 
river, 'i'he stream forms the laiundary between the true Malayalam 
country on the south and the ancient 'ruluva, and according to tra¬ 
ditional custom no Nriy<ir \Noman may cross it. 

Chandragiri Taluk. — Tafuk in the north of Noith Arcot District, 
Madras, l)'ing between 13*^ 24' and 13^ 47' N. and 78^ 58' and 79'' 35' E., 
vMth head-(|uarters at the village of the same name. Area, 548 sipiare 
miles. It contains 231 villages and one town, the municipality of 
Tiklo^aj'i ([)oj)ulation, 15,485). Population in 1901, 1 13,550, compared 
with 114,436 in 1891. Dem.ind foi land revenue and ( cs.ses in 1903-4, 
Rs. 1,30,000. (’handragiri p Moon hill’) is one of the most hilly and 
])icture.s([ue laJiiks in the Distrid. The h^astern Ghats run through the 
north of it and the Karvetnagar hills occupy most of the south. It may, 
indeed, he said to ('onsist of hills, d’hese are more or less bare and 
rocky, but enclose narrow valleys ru'h with alluvial soil brought down 
liom then sides. Its physical characteristu's render it a most fertile 
area, the scrub jungle upon the hills retaining moisture and keeping 
the subsoil water at a high level, and also providing abundance of leaf- 
manure, which the* ryots are not backward in using. Some of these 
jungles form extensive and valuable forests. 

Chandragiri Town. —Head-cpiarters of the ialuk of the same name 
in Noith Arcot District, Madras, situated in 13° 35' N. and 79" 19' E., 
on the right bank of the Swxirnamukhi rivei. Population (1901), 
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Historically, ("handragiri has much interest. To its fort the fallen 
monarchs of the great empire of Vijayaiiagar fled after their power had 
been crushed at the battle of Talikota in 1565, and here for some years 
they maintained a pretence of their former state. The fort is said to 
have been built in a.d. 1000 by Immadi Narasimha Vadava Rayalu, one 
of the kings who reigned at Narayanavanam in the Karvetnagar zmmn- 
d(iri^ and to have been afterwards improved by the Vijayanagar kings. 
It fell in 1646 into the j)ower of the Sultan of Golconda. In 1758 it was 
held by Abdul Wahhab Khan, brother of the Nawab of the Carnatic. 
In 1782 Haidar Ali ('omjielled the place to surrender, and it remained 
subject to Mysore until the 'Freaty of Seringapatam in i 792. 

The fort is built on a huge graniti* nx'k rising about boo feet above 
the surrounding country, and both fiom its sitt; and fortifications must 
in former times have been impregnable by storm. A large space upon 
the southern side of llu: hill is enclosed by strong walls, now in ruins, 
surrounded by a dit('li once fed by a natural spring, but now almost dry. 
Within the walls stand the remains of the paku'e of the Rajas, several 
small temples, the ruined mud walls of the Muhammadan palace, and 
some maniapams. d'he main building is about 150 feet long. It faces 
south, with an imposing and well-balanced fac^ade of three storeys. 'I’he 
skyline is pleasingly broken by Hindu terminations, resembling the 
tops of gopuranis or towers, the largest surmounting the darbar hall. 
'Fhis apartment measures 21 feet sejuare. It is surrounded by a c'olon- 
nade, and rises through tw^c) storeys in siK'h a w'ay that the larger 
(juantity of light ('omes through the upper tica* of arches, w'hich thus 
forms a sort of cleiestor) According to local tradition, the original 
document granting to the East India Compan) the site of F'ort St. 
George w^as signed here in 1^)39. d'he jialace is maintained in good 
order by the Fublic Works department, and is now used as a travellers’ 
bungalow. 

'The modern towui of Chandragiri is neatly built and lies to the east 
of the hill on w^hich stands the fort, d’he old town has almost dis¬ 
appeared, and its site has been converted into fertile fields. The 
surrounding country is veiy productive and the scenery charming. 
Interesting archaeological remains abound, consisting of deserted 
temples, great reservoirs, and finely carved mafitapanis or porches. 

Chandrakona. —down in the Ghatrd subdivision of Midnajiore 
Ifistric:t, Bengal, situated in 22° 44' N. and 87° 32' E. The po[)ulation 
has steadily declined from 21,311 in 1872 to 9,309 in 190J. Early in 
the eighteenth century the town was taken from a Hindu family by 
Raja Kirti Chandra Rai of Burdwan, and it has since belongt*d to the 
Burdw^an Raj. It was formerly an important weaving centre, but the 
industry has died out. Chandrakona was constituted a municipality in 
1869. 1'be income and expenditure during the decade ending T901 2 
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aveiaged Rs. 4,400 and Rs. 4,300 respectively. In 1903 4 the income 
was Rs. 5,300, chiefly derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) , 
and the exjienditiire w’as Rs. 4,800. 

Chandravati. - Old ( ity in Jhrilawiir State, Rajputana. See 
jHALRAPAr\\ Town. 

Chandur Taluk.- South-eastern Al////c of AmraolT District, Berar, 
King between 20" 31' and 21^' 13' N. and 77^ 40' and 78^ 18' fh, with 
an area of 855 square miles, d'he j)opulation fell from 198,106 in 1891 
to 192,805 in 1901 ; and its density, 225 pcTsons jier scpiare mile, is 
the lowest m the District, the Melghat fa/i/k excepted, d'he Za/u/c con¬ 
tains 307 Milages and four towais, ('handur (population, 5,700), the 
head-quarters, MAxaiRui Dxsk.ir (6,588), 'I'ai ta.Aox Dashasaiiasara 
(6,220), and Da'I'iaj'Itr (5,187). Tal(‘gaon was fornuTly the head-quar- 
teis of the idluh^ but (diandiir was seleded subse(]uently, as being on 
the railway. 'The dem.ind for land nwenue in 1903 4 was Rs. 3,80,000, 
and for cc'sses Rs. 29,000. 'i'he laluk lies in the ( Ciitral \alle} of Berar 
and in the valley of the Wardha ri\er, which bounds it on thi^ t‘ast ; 
but the uniform fertility of these two tracts is varied by the aridity of 
a low range of rocky hills running from ('handur to Amraoti. 

Chandur Town.- Head (juarters of the taluk of the same name in 
.\inraotT Distiiit, Beiar, situated in 21^' 49' N. and 78*^ 2' K. J’opula- 
tion (1901), 5,700. 4 'hc station on the Nagjnu brani'h of the (Ireat 
Indian Pi'iiinsula Railwav is 430 miles from Bomba\ 'The town con¬ 
tains 5 (otton jiresses and 12 ginning ku'tones. 

Chandur Town. 'Town in tla Kllichpur/</////’of Amiaoti Distia I 
IJeiar, situati'd in 15' N. and 77' 47' Iv population (1901), 5,208. 

\ wceklx niaiket, whah vields (onsiderable revenue, is held here and 
gives to the town the name ( handui Bazai, b\ wMiu h it is usually known 
in oidei to distinguish it from the head-(|uarters of the ('handur taluk, 

Chandvad. Taluka and town m Nasik Distrii t, Bombay Ih'esi- 
dc'iicv See Chandok. 

Changanacheri. J lead (juarlers of the taluk of the same name in 
'I'ravancoic State, Madras, situated m 9^ 26' N. and 76'’ 3(1' R., 38 miles 
north of (^)uilon and about the .same distance from ('oi hin, on rising 
ground washed b\ the eastern borders of the Kuttanad delta. Popula¬ 
tion (1901), 14,264, made up r>f 7,317 Ilindu.s, 1,822 Musalnians, and 
5,125 ('hiistians. It possesses the finest Syio-Roman church on the 
Malabiii ('oast. A market, the best attended in all north Travancore, 
IS held twice a week, at which the chief trade is in rice, pepper, dry 
ginger, areca-nuts, and piece goods, 'fhe town was formerly the 
capital ol the d'ekkumkur priiK'ipality ; it was taken by Rama Ayyan 
Dalawa, minister of Maharaja Martanda \hirma, in 1750, and annexed 
to 'Travancore. 

Chang Bhakar. I'libutarv State in the ('entral Piovnu'es, lying 
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lietwecn 23^’ 29' and 23^ 55'"N. and 81° 35' and 82*^ 2/ K., with an area 
of 904 square miles. 'Till 1905 it was included in the C'hota Na^{)ur 
Stales of Bengal. It is situated at the extreme \Nestern jioint of’ the 
('hota Nagpur Division of Bengal, projecting like a spur into the terri- 
loiT of the Central Indi.i State of Rewah, wliu'h bounds it on the north, 
west, and sotith. On the east it is bounded by Korea State, of which 
It was formerly a dcpcndcaic). 'The general asjiect of ('hang Bhakar is 
that of a dense and tangk-d mass of hilK, ravin(.\s, and [ilateaux, ('oveied 
with jungle {Shorea t'ohinfa) and dotted at long intervals with small 
villages. d'he most jiroinincnt of the hill ranges takes a serjientine 
sweep from the north east to the south-west, and rises in occ.isional 
jieaks to more than 3,000 feet abovt* si*a-l(wel. d'he scenery ol the 
interior of the country is lor the most |)art monotonous. Mill after hill 
repeats the same general outline, and I^ (lothed with the same sombre 
masses of sal foliage. Ikirtious, however, of both the noithern and 
southern frontiers rise into bold cliffs above the undulating table-land 
ol Rewah, and seem to })U‘sent an almost maciessible barrier to 
a hostile adviiiK e. d'he highest jx^ak is Murergarh (3,027 feet), and 
32 others rise to a height of over 2,000 letU. 'J'he onl) rivt'rs are 
the Banas, Bapli, and Neiii, which lise m the range of lulls which 
separates (.'hang Bhakar fiom Korea 'I'lie Banas runs west into 
Rewah and the Neur t dves a north-easterly (oiirsi* into the same Stale , 
but both are mere lull streams with ux'ky beds and frecjiient ra|)ids. 
d'lgers, bears, k*oj)aids, and many kinds of deei tdioimd. 'I'he ravage's 
of wild elephants wc'ie at one time so serious as to (<iiisi‘ the entire 
abandonment ol village sites till a laige numbei ueie (cq)tiired. Not 
withstanding tlu* strong natiind defence's wliK'h the natiiie oftlu'( oiintiv 
affoids, the State' suffered so much m foinu'r days fioiii Maiatha and 
I'indari 1111 (uds that the ( hief granted c'lght ol his trmUier villages tc; 
influential Rajputs ol Rewah tr) secaire then c o-oj)cration against the 
marauders, 'i’he chii'f is eonnectc'd with the Korea family, and when 
the State first came iindei the authoiit) of the British (Government in 
1819, it was iiuhided in the agreement ratified with thc' chief of Koiea ; 
in 1848 it w’as se[)arately settled. 'J'he residence of the prc'sent chief, 
Bhaiva Mahabir Singh, is at Biivkaicuk. lOxteiisivc' loc'k ( ut c xc'ava- 
tioiis exist neai IIakcuoka, and there aie remains of old temples at 
Chalaonda and ncai Bhagvvanpui 

'Die population increased from 18,521) m 1891 to 19,548 in 1901, 
but the density is only 22 jierscjiis to the scpiarc' mile. 'I’lieie arc 
altogether 117 villages. All but 32 of the inhabitants desc'ribed them¬ 
selves at the ('ensus as Hindus, but tlu-y consist almost entirely of 
Draviclian aborigines^ the most numerous tribes being theGonds (6,000) 
and Hos (5,000). Most of them dejiend on agric ulture for their liveli¬ 
hood ; thev are generally pool, and their crojis barely suffic'e for the 
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actual recjuircmcnts of their families. The State contains an enormous 
area of sa/ forest; but little of the timber is of any si/c, and much has 
been destroyed, owing to a forest lease having been granted by the chief 
to some Bengali contractors on very inadequate terms and without any 
restriction as to the kind and si/e of trees to be felled. The country is 
very wild and no regular commerce is carried on, but the traders of 
Rewah from time to lime import sugar, molasses, s])ices, sail, and cloth 
for local consiim[)tion. 'I’wo hill passes lead into ('hang Bhakar from 
the north one nt'ar Harchoka and the other at Kamarji. From these 
jioints two jungle roads meet at Berasi in the centre of the State. 
Thenc'e they diverge again, om* leaving C'hang Bhakar by the main pass of 
'J'iloti (_)n the west, while the othei turns to the soiitii by way of Bargaon. 

'The relations of tlie chief with the British Go\ eminent are regulated 
by a sauad granted in 1899, and reissued in 1905 with a few verbal 
('hanges due to the transfer of the State to tlie ('entral Provinces. 
Undei this ^anad the chief w’as formally recognized and permitted to 
administtT his territor)' subject to jiri'scnbed ('onditions, and the tribute 
w\as fixed fc'i* a further jieiiod of twamty years, .it the end of wdiich it is 
liable to re\ision. d'he chief is under the geiusal control of the ('om- 
missioner of Chhatlisgarh as regards all impoitanl matters of adminis- 
tiation, including the settlement and ('olleetion of land revenue, the 
im])osition of taxes, the administration of justua^, arrangements con¬ 
nected with excise, salt, .'ind ojmim, and disputes in whic'h other States 
are coiK'erned. He c'annot le\> mqiort and export duties or transit 
dues, unless they aie spec lally aulhori/cd by the Chief ('ommissioner , 
and he has no right to the pioduce of gold, silver, di.imond, or coal 
mines m the State 01 to any mmeials underground, which are the 
property of the Biitish Goiernmc-nt. He is [lermitted to levy rents and 
cert.nn other eustomaiy dues from his subjects, and is (‘iiqiowered to 
pass sentenc'cs of impi isonnu*nt U]) to live years and of line to the 
extent of Ks. 200 ; but sentenc'es of imjirisonment for moie than two 
yeais and of fine exceeding Rs. 50 lecjuire thc^ c'onlirmation of the 
(amimissioner. Heinous offenc'es calling for heavier [lunishment are 
dealt with by the Political \gent, ('hhattisgarh feudatories, wdio 
exercises the powers of a District iM.igistrale and Assistant Sessions 
judge ; the (Commissioner occ'ujiies the jvosition of a Sessions (k)urt in 
res[)ect of suc h cases, while the functions of a High (_'ourt are performed 
by the Chief ('ommissioner. 

d'he total levenue cal the State in 1904-5 wais Rs. 15,000, of which 
Rs. 1,770 was derived from land. The* expenditure .ilso amounted to 
Rs 15,000, including Rs. 2,600 spent on administration and Rs. 2,200 
on granai) establishment. d'he tribute jiayable to the British 
Government is Rs. 387. 'Bhe zamt^iddrs hold immediately under 
the chief and pay annual rents, which in most cases are fixed per- 
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manently, besidc‘s certain cesses. The cultivators have no })ermanent 
rights in their land, but are allowed to hold it as long as they pay their 
rents and cesses regularly and Tender the ciistomaiy service {/^(’^dr) to 
the State. I’here is a small police force of 4 officers and 7 men ; but 
in addition to the salaried members of this force there are village 
chaukiddrs and who are remunerattal in kind or hold grants 

of land. "J'he State contains a small jail with accommodation for 
ro prisoners, in which prisoners sentenced to two years’ imjirisonment 
or less are confined ; tlu)st‘ incarcerated for longer periods are sent to 
a British jail. Education is very backward, only 47 of the whole popu¬ 
lation being able to read and write in 1901 ; one school has, however, 
been opened recently. 'The State ('ontains no dispensary; 730 jiersons 
were successfully vaccinated in 1904 5. 

Changla Gali. —Small lull station in the Abbottrdmd fahsll of Hazara 
District, North-West ibontier lho\ince, situated m 34'" o' N. and 73^ 
23' K., on the road from IVluiree to Abbottfibad. It is the head-quarters 
of the Northern C’ommand School of Musketry. 

Channagiri. — Eastern IdJuh of Shimoga District, Mysore, lying 
between 13^^ 48' and 14^^ 20' N. and 75^’’ 14' and 4' E., with an area 
of 465 Rcpiare miles. 'I’he pojuilation in 1901 was 81,453, compared 
with 74,218 in 1891. d'hc idluk cont.iins one to\Mi, (liannagiri (popu¬ 
lation, 4,775), head-cpiarters; and 24 t Milages, d'he land revenue 
demand in 1903 4 was Rs. 1,45,000. The centre is occnipied by the 
large Sulekeke tank, 40 miles round, which receives all the streams 
from the south, and from v\hich the Haridra issues to the north. The 
south and west are ciossed by lines of hills. The rest of the /dk/k 
is ojien country, with extensive grazing lands, which jirovidc pasture for 
a superior type of cattle. In the north is a fertile tract containing miH'li 
garden and sugar-cane ('ultivatioii. The western hills arc included in 
the Shimoga auriferous band. 

Channapatna Taluk. — South-western fd/iAc of Bangalore District, 
Mysore, containing the sub/a////’ of Closepet, and lying between 12*^’ 
28' and 12^’ 54' N. and 77^' 5' and 77^’ 29' E., with an area of 453 scjuare 
miles. The jiopulation in 1901 wais 114,627, ('ouqiared with 99,294 in 
1891. The Ti///k contains two towns, ( 'iiannapatna (po[)ulation, 
10,425), the head-ijuarter-., and Closepet (6,099) j 267 villages, 
dlie land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,43,000. The north and 
north-w^est arc crossed by ranges of hills, and contain much waste land, 
often covered with scrub jungle*. The south and south-west are open, 
with populous villages and laige tanks. The Arkavati in the east, and 
the Kanva in the wvst, both run from north to south. 'Jiie former 
is fringed with mulberry gardens, watered by lifts from the stream ; and 
the lower course of the latter runs through coco nut gardens, the soil 
being favourable and water near the surface. 
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Cliannapatna Town. --IKud (iiuirtcrs of iIk; /(/////* of the same 
name m l^angalore District, Mysore, situated in 12° 40' N. and 77° 
12' IC., 35 miles by rail from Bangaloie city. Pojiulation (1901), 10,425. 
'I'he fort, now ruinous, was probably built about 15S0 by Jagade\a Raya, 
who niad(‘ this tlu* (ajiital of territory yielding a revenue of 9 lakhs 
of pagodas, which had been b(‘sto\M‘d on him by th(i Vijayanagar king 
lor his defen('e of Peniikonda in 1577. He was of a 'rehigu Ikinajiga 
family, which rose to power in the Haramahal in the fourteenth ('entiiry. 
Ills su(‘('cssors ruled at ('hannapatna till 1630, when it was taken by 
Mysore. 'I'he towai Is north east from the fort. It is celebrated for the 
manufai'turi' of la(‘(]ueied wan* and toys, of fine steel ware for strings 
of musical instruments, and of glass bangles. It is the residence of 
a large niimbei of Musalmans of the, Lablial and I )ain‘ se(‘ts, who trade 
with the* west coast. 'I'he municipality dates from TCS70 'The receipts 
and e\pi‘nditim* (lining the ten \(‘ars ending 1901 a\eraged Rs. 4,700 
and Rs. 4,900. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,500, chiefly from ta\es ; 
and the expendiiiire was Rs. 6,400. 

Channarayan Betta. Hill m the ('Ink BalLljiur of Kolai 

I)istM(t, MNsme, situated m 13*^' 23' \. .md 77^ \\' K , one of the 
.\andidioog group, 4,762 f(‘et high. 'I'he Renner rises on the west, and 
the Ronnaiyar on tlu east. 'I'heri* are trai'es of a fort on the toj), and 
tin* foiest on the slo])es is Deser\i‘d. 'I'lu* temple of ('hanna Ra)a 
is m a lirge ca\e on tlu* west side. 

Channarayapatna. hastern Al////: (fl' Hassan Distni't, Mysore, 
iMiig between 12*^’ R)'and 13' 10'N. and 76*^' 16'and 76''3S' wath 
an aiea of 415 scpiare miles 'The population m i()Oi was 1)0,950, com¬ 
pared w'lth 78,21 I 111 i8()r 4 'he A?////* contains two towais, Channaraya¬ 
patna (population, 3,222), the head (juarters, and Skwana Bki.oola 
(1,026); and 3()() villages. 'The land i(‘\(‘nu(' demand m 1903 4 was 
Rs. 1,97,000. 'I'he nemn\ati inei is the boimdarN' for a short distance 
on the south-west, and its tiibutaiies foim several huge tanks. A high 
ndge urns .dong the noith, some small stieams lioin whuh flow to the 
Shimsh.i. 'I'he country is gc-neially open ,md undulating. 'The [iriiuifial 
heights an* tlu pe.iks at Siav.ma ]U“lgola. 4 'hcre are large pasture 
grounds foi (attic* and sfieep 

Chansama. 'I'own in the KadiI’arodii State. .SV^’ClIA^ vsM.\. 

Chantapilli. X'lllage and lighthouse in \'i/agapatam District, 
Madras. .SVt* S\n r\i’ii 1 n . 

Chapra Subdivision. — Head (|uari(*is subdivision of Raran Distrii t, 
bengal, o( ( iip) mg its south-east i‘\tiemUy, and lying lu'tw^ei'n 25° 31)' 
and 26^^’ 14' N., and 84^ 23' and 85' 12' f], with an area of 1,048 scjuare 
miles. The siilxliMsion is a tertile tiact of rich alluvial soil, enclosed 
by the (iogra andCiandak rivers. The population was 972,718 in 1901, 
eompaied with t,o2i),63i) m 1891, the decrease being largely clue to 
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severe (‘piclemirs of plague in iqoo and i qoi . The density is 028 peisons 
per s(]iiare mile, d'herc are two towns, Chaprx (population, 45,901), 
the head-cpiarters, and Reveuianj (9,7^5); and 2,179 villages. 
SoNPUK, at the confluence of the (langes and (jandak, is an important 
railway centre and the scene of a great annual fair and bathing festival. 

Chapra Town. IJead-(]uarters of Saian District, llengal, situated 
in 25° 47' N. and <84^’ 44' R., on the north or lc‘ft hank of the ri\er 
(logra, close to its junction with the (langes. In T901 the ])o])ulation 
was 45,901, or nearly 12,000 less than in 1891, the deiTease being 
mainly due to a temjiorary exodus of the population which took place 
in consequence of an outbreak of ])lague just before the ('ensiis. Of 
the total, 34,862 are Hindus and 10,934 Musalmans. d'he Oogra 
formerly flowed close by the town, but it has shifted its course a mile 
to the south . the nvei inundated the town in 1871 and again in j8(io 

In the eighteenth ('entui\ the I'reiK'h, Duteh, Portuguese, and ICng 
lish had factories at ('hapra ; but a s(‘\eie blow was dealt to the ('om 
men'ial prospcTity of the place an hen it was lU^siTted, first by th(‘ (langes 
and later by the (logra. The railwa), howevei, now alfoids new facilities 
for trade. 'Fhe jiriiKipal imports are rue, kerosene oil, gunn)-bags, 
Indian and hairopean (‘olton [)ie(‘e goods and tAvisl, and salt . and the 
priiK'ijial e\j)orts aie saltjH‘tre, opium, linseed, (raw sugar), and 
shellac, ('hripra is the head-quarters of a troop of the Pihar Light 
Horse, and of a detac'hment of the Bengal and North-^\’estern Railwav 
Volunteers. 

d'he town has in rec'ent years suflercxl severely ln)m plague, which 
made its first apfiearancc in Mareli, 1900. It disa])peared at the end 
of May, but again broke out in epidemu' form later in the yc*ar; and 
during the months of October, 1900, to March, 1901, 1,984 deaths 
were reported. A serious })ani( ensued, trade Avas disloi'ated, and 
thousands of people left the toAAii. In 1902 a less serious outbreak 
0('{'urred, and again during the wintei of 1902 3 theie Avas another 
very severe epidemic, 2,138 deaths being ie(ord(‘d bctAvtvn Noa ember 
and h’ebruar}. 

('haj)ra was constituted a nuinicipalit) m 1864. 'The income during 
the decade ending 1901 2 .iveraged Ks. 44,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 41,000. In 1903-4 the iiu'ome was Rs. 59,000, iiK'liiding Rs. 30,000 
derived from a tax on houses and lands , and the expenditure Avas 
Rs. 50,000. I'he main diains are flushed and some of the public tanks 
filled by the flood-water of the (logra, Avhich is admitted through the 
Sahibganj sluice. A fine s'ltnn is under the management of the muni 
cipal commissioners, Avho also owui two muni('i[)al markets and a dis¬ 
pensary. 'I’he District jail has accommodation for 305 prisoners ; a 
large Vmiiding is occupied by the (lovernment English school ; and 
there are also two iirivate high schools. Chrqira is th(* head-quarters 
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of the (German Evangelical Lutheran Mission, and a Roman Catholic 
mission has recently been started. 

Charduar. —A lM)rest Reserves in Darrang District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 26*^ 55' N. and 92 *^45' E., at the foot of the 
Aka Mills, d'he Reserve has an area of 121 scjuare miles, and is best 
known as including an artifu ial jdantation of the rubber tree i^Ficus 
clastica)^ which in 1903-4 covered 2,872 acres. "J’he [ilantation was 
first started in 1873 and cost more than 2 lakhs uj) to 1904. 'lapping 
was first begun on a considerable s('ale in 1899, and the recei[)ts under 
this head in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 15,700. 

Chari. - Village in Kangra District, Punjab, situated in 32^^ 8' N. 
and 76^’27' I‘i. Population (1901), 2,597. In 1854 tlu; foundations of 
a temple with an insc rilied pedestal (since lost) \vere discovered here. 
The inscri})tion contained the formula of the Buddhist faith, and from 
the figures of seven boars caived on the front of the pedestal it 
appealed that the statue to whu'h it belonged was that of the 'lantric 
goddess Vajra-varrdii 

\AnJiacoIo^icaI Surt'cy Reporis^ \ol v, p 177. | 

Charikar.- - Town in Afghanistan, situated in 35'^ 3' N. and 69® 10' J^., 
at the mouth of tlu* (Ihoiband valley, about 40 miles north of Kabul ; 
5,260 feet above the se<i. Chaiikai is the residence of the governor of 
Kohistan, a sub province* of Kfibiil. It is heu* that customs are levied 
on trade going to 'Idiikistan, and the town contains about 900 houses 
of Tajiks. lion oie is biought to ('harikar in great (luantities from the 
(Ihorband mim*s, and is woiked uj) for the Kabul maiket. There are 
several mud forts in the town and more in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. In 1839 Charikar was the se.it of a British Political Agent, 
Major Iddred Pottinger, and the station of ShMi Shuja’s Gurkha 
regiment. In 1841 the Kohistanis attacked it and the greater part 
of the garrison was destroyed, Pottinger, one other British officer, and 
one Gurkha alone 1 caching Kfibul, though many were afterwaids saved 
on the advance of Geneial Pollock’s army. 

Charkha. —Pett) State in K.vihiavvak, Bombay. 

Charkhari State. —A sauad State in Central India, under the 
Bundelkh.inil Politic.il Agcnc). The territory is much broken up, but 
the main portion lies between 25'' 21' and 25'^ 35' N. and 79° 39' and 
79^’ 56' E. 'File State includes nine separate tracts, comprising an 
area of about 745 square miles; eight of these are em losed by the 
British District of llamirpui, while the ninth, which is the largest, 
lies on the Dhasan river, and is surrounded by portions of the Orchha, 
(dihatarjiur, and Bijawar Slates. The only rivers of importance are 
the Ken and Dhasan. 

'Phe State lies almost wholly in the alluvial tract which conceals the 
Bundelkhand gneiss on either side of the Ken river. Some of the 
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outlying portions, bituatcd on the Iiigli hind \Nhich intervenes bet^vecn 
the Bindharlial and l*anna ranges, border on the diamond-bearing 
tracts, a few not very productive mines being vva^rked in the Ranipur 
par^ana. d'hc climate, though hotter than that of Millwa, is not 
oppressive. The annual rainfall averages 13 iik hcs. 

d'he formation of the Slate dates from J7t)5. ( hhalarsal, du' I’awa 

chief, in 1731 divided his territory into several porlions. One of these, 
with an annual mi'ome oi 31 lakhs, with its <'apital at J vi n*i K, vNas 
assigned to Ins third son, Jagat Raj. At the death of (agat Raj in 1757, 
a dispute aiosc as to the siic( t‘ssion. Kirat Singh, tlu* third son, who 
had been nominated as lieir, prede< t‘ased his father, and his son Oilman 
Singh attempted to seize the State. l\ihar Smgh, another son ol jagat 
Raj, lirnvcver, forced Guiiian Singh and hi.s brother Khuman Singh 
to take refuge in the lort at ('harkhari. In 1764 P.ihar Singh made 
terms and assigned territorv to his nephews, giving JUnda (now m the 
United Provim es) to Oiiuian Singh, and ('harkhaii, then estimated to 
prodiu e n lakhs of ri'venue, to Rhuman Singh. Khuman Singh, the first 
Raja of Oharkhari, died m 1782, and was sm i ceded by his son Hijai 
Hikramajit Bahadur Singh, who wa^ ('ontinually at feud with his relatives, 
especially wath Arjun Smgh ol Banda, and uas ultimaleh' dri\en out of 
his Stall'. In 1789 Ihjai Bahadur Smgh, in hopes ol iigaining his 
possessions, )oined Ah Bahadur and llimmat Bahadur in their invasion 
of Bundelkhand, and, entering into engagements of I'ldelitv and 
allegiani'e, leceived from Ah Bahadui in 1 79<S a sd/nu/ lor Charkhan fort 
and leriitory worth about 4 lakhs a vear. In i<So3, when the Ivnglish 
eiilcred Bundelkhand, Bijai Jkihadur Singh was the first Bundela chiel 
to make terms ; and a saiiaif ('onliiming him 111 the jiossession of his land 
was granted in 1804, another .saiuui being given in 18 tj after the 
settlement of .1 disjiiite reg.irding certain villages whuli had been 
omitted from the iirevious grant. He died m 1821;, and w.is succeeded 
by his grandson Ratan Singh, son ol his illegitimate son R.injit Singh, 
whose eventual succession had been recognized in 1822, when the 
(hiefs only legitimate son died. Ratan Singh was eonfnmed in powei, 
and was admitted to all the rights granted by the samuh ol 1804 and 
i8ji. Ratan Smgh w.is the luler during the Mutiny and loyallv 
supported the lhatish (lovernmenl by giving as\lum to Mr. Game, 
Assistant Collector of Mahoba, and heljimg in the management of 
neighbouring districts. He was rewairded with a land grant in j)er[)e 
tiiity ol the Vidue of Rs. 20,000 a >ear, a k/n/a/, an heredit.iry salute of 
11 guns, and the privilege of adoption, whu'h was subsequently confirmed 
sa/iad in 1862. Hi' died in i860, and was succeeded by his son 
Jai Singh Deo, a minor. In 1874 this duel obtained administrative 
powers : but mismanagement necessitated the ap[)ointment of a British 
officer as Su{)eriiUendenL in 1879, «md the wilhdiawal of the chiefs 
VCJL. X. 
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powers in 1880. Jai Singh died soon after; and his widow adopted the 
l)resent chief, Malkhan Singh, a boy nine years old, who was recognized 
by the British Ciovernnient, the State being put under the superin¬ 
tendence of a special Political officer. In 1886 the sjiecial officer was 
withdrawn and the Slate replaced under the Political Agent in Bundel- 
khand. The Maharaja received full powers in 1894, and manages the 
State personally witJi the assistaiu'c of his father, Diwiin Jhujhar Singh 
Ju Meo, (M.IC., as iiiinistcr. The ruler of the State bears the titles 
of Ills Highness and Maharajadhiraj SijKihdar-ul'inulk, and receives 
a salute ol 11 guns. Malkhan Singh has been made a K.(M.E. 

I he pojiLilation ol the Slate h.is been* (1881) 143,015, (11^91) 
143, io<S, and (1901) 123,254, gixing a (k nsity of 166 persons jiei 
s(|iiai(.‘ mile I'he popuhilion dc( leased b) 13 jK r cent, during the last 
(h'cade, owing lu laimne. Hindus numbei 118,007, or 95 jiei cent., 
and Musalmans, i-,842, 01 4 per (enl 'I'he State ( ontains one town, 
('iixKkiiAki (population, 11,718), the (apital, <md 504 villages. 'J'he 
j)!e\.dent foims of specM h au* IJundc’lkhandi and l>iina[)haii. 'J'he chief 
( asles aie Cham.ns, 15,900, Prrdimans, j 1,200 , Ahirs, 8,()Oo , and 
Dundela 'I'liakuis, 8,300. Agriciiltuie supports 43 pei tent, and general 
l.dioui I j [lei cent, of the population. About 2(13 sijuare miles, or 35 
pel cent, ol the total are.!, are imdca cultivation, of xvhich 22 b(]uare 
miles .lie iriigable Ol the uiK'ultivated aiea, 337 sipiare miles are 
c.ipable ol (ultix.ition, 40 S(]uaie milts are under forest, and the rest is 
waste. About 66 sipiaie miles, or 24 [na* tent, of the cropped area, are 
under , 64 sipiari' miKs, 01 24 per cent., under wheal ; 49 square 

miles, or 15 jier cent., imdei gi.im , 27 sijiiare miles, or 10 jiei cent., 
undei kodoti . .and 21 stjuare miles, 01 9 per cent., under cotton. In 
R.inijiui a few dhimond mints are woikod cither by the State or by 
prixate indi\idu.ds. ('ontia< tois aie ( h.irged a royally of 25 per cent, 
on the xalue of all stones found, the \aliu‘ of the stones being fixed 
by an apiiraisei. 

'J'lu- metalled lo.id between (‘h.nkhari and kfahoba has considerably 
incieased local trade, and a luiiopean firm has established an agency 
in the town. I'he State h.is .1 postal departmtail, which issues its own 
stamps 'J'he head offu e is at (dharkhari, with branch oflici‘s at the 
pan^ana head-ijuarters. A Biitish tonibined post and telegraph office 
is .dso loc.Lted at ('liarkhari town. 

f or adininistratixe purposes the Stale is divided into four par^anas, 
eai'h under a la/is'ildur \ Bawan-Chaurasi, in which the towai 01 
C'harkhari stands; Isan.ig.ir, whudi lies to the west on the ])hasan 
river; l\ani[)ur , and Satwara, with head-quarteis at C'handla. The 
Mahaiaja personally conducts the administration of the State. In 
criminal cases he exerccses powers equal to a Sessions Court under the 
Indian Penal Code, all cases involving sentence of death, transportation. 
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or iinimsonmcnt for life being submitted to the Agent to the Governor- 
General for confirmation. The British judicial system was partially 
introduced in 1863, and more comjiletely in 1880, when the financial 
system was also reorganized, and a regular budget system was intro¬ 
duced. 

The total revenue of the State amounts to about 6 lakhs, of which 
4 lakhs, or 66 per cent., is derived from land revenue. The chief heads 
of cxjienditure are general administration, inc'Iuding the ('hicTs estab¬ 
lishment (1-5 lakhs), military (Rs. 89,000), and charges in respect of 
('ollec'tion of land revenue (Rs. 37,000). I'he incidence of the land 
revenue demand is Rs. 2 per acre of cultivated area. 'I'he rates are 
fixed in accordance with the quality of the soil, a higher rate being 
levied from irrigated land. 

'rhe currency was forniurly of two kinds : ihc Snna^^iin, which was 
coined at Rath (in Hamirpui District), and Riija ^/la/ii, struck in the 
mint at Charkhan In 1864 Biitish coin was introduced in making 
( ertam State jiayments, and finally in 1880 the British rujiee was made* 
the only legal tendei. 

The intantry foua* consists of regukir inf.mtr), numbeiing 138 men, 
and military jiolicc-. 'Die ('avalry are divided into regulars, numbering 
28 men, who form tlie (.hu-fs body-guard, and some irregulars. There* 
are 24 serviceable guns and 90 gunners. 

The iiolice are of two classes : the (diarkhaii town police, numbering 
73, and the rural police, 320, the former being regularly e'ligaged, the 
latter, chauklddrs (village watchmen), taken chiefly from the semi 
aboriginal Arakh, Khangai, and Basor castes. The jail is at Charkhari 
town. 

In T901, 1*4 ])cr cent, of the ])()pulation (2-6 males and o-i females) 
were able lo read and write. The State maintains six schools with 443 
piijiils, the chief institution being at Charkhari town, where alsc; a 
hospital and dispensary arc ke])t up. 

A ])lane-tal)le survey of the Stale was begun for revenue iiurtioses 
in 1881, and the present chief is endeavouring to complete it. 

Charkhari Town (knowai locally as Maharajnagar).—Chief town of 
the State of the same name m Central India, situated in 25^^ 24' N. and 
79"" 46' E., 10 miles by metalled load fioin Mahoba station on the 
Jhansi-Manikpur section (;f the Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay. 
Population (1901), 11,718. The town is picturesijuely situated at the 
foot of a hill called the Ranjita Pahar, which rises abru])tly from the 
plain to a height of 300 feet. Uiion it stands the fort of Mangalgarh, 
reac'hed by a flight of steps cut in the hill-side. Three large lakes lie 
at the foot of the hilCon one of which stands the State guesthouse. 
'J'he town rose in imjiortance after 1765, when Raja Khuman Singh 
made it his capital; and since the opening of the railway it has become 
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a considerable trade centre. The chief imports arc sugar, salt, doth, 

and kcrobcnc oil : tlic exportb are grain, cotton, ///, linseed, and gki, 
hospital and dispensary, schools for boys and girls, a British post 
and telegraph offire, and a //a^-hiingalow are situated in the town. 

Charra.— in the head-quarters subdivision of Manbliuiii 
District, Hen^al, situated in 2^ 23' N. and 86° 25' K., 4 miles north¬ 
east of Puriilia. J*o])iilation (jqoi), 1,532. It contains some very old 
stone tenifiles, called ^/cv/A or t/c/w/aras. 'There were originally seven 
Icinpk's, but tiw have fallen. Some oi them were jam or Huddhislic, 
,ind numeious votive tJiaiiya\ with mutilated figures eitlua of Huddha 
or one ol the Jam hicKiichs he in the village; hut the greatei number 
ol the remains of seulptuu's Ivin^ about aie Brahinameal Ac’ccaxhng 
to local tradition, these and some lar^e tanks in the vicinity were 
c'onstructed by Sarahs. 

Charsadda Tahsil. North-western taJnll ol Ik'shawar District, 
Noith-West ibontiei IhoviiKc, l)nyt; between 34° 2' and 34° 32' N. 
and 71*^ 30' and 71 56' [•], with an aiea ol 380 square miles. 'The 

juipulation was 142,756 m iqoi, and 132,1^17 in iSc;i. It contains 
thiee towns, ('iiARs vDD \ and Pranc. (icj,354), the head-(]uarters, and 
n'vNoi ((;,oo5), with 168 village's 'J'he land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903 4 to Ks. 3,(10,000. 'I'hi‘Za/zst/consists of the and 
the ll.ishtna^ai /a/»/<es 01 circlcxs. 'I'hc Icjimei lies between the* Adi/ai 
branch ol the Kabul iivc'i and the Swat, and is fertile, highlv cailtivated, 
with numeious villages, and bettei wooded than othc'i jiarts of the 
Distiid , c'vc'ii the upLinds which run along the loot of the Molmiand 
lulls loi then whole Ic'ngth are now irngatc-d by private canals. It is 
mainly held b\ the (hgi.ini clan and b) Mohinancls. I'he Hashtnagai 
conijinses «i stii}) ol jilam c'ountry with a iich c.lay soil, which 
stietchc's 10 miles eastward of the Swat, and from the Utmaii Khel hills 
on the’ 1101 th to the Krdml rivei on the- south It is held by Muham- 
niad/ai I’athans, and m it lies ('haisadda, the head-cpiarters of the 
talo)L 'This tappa is mtcTsec ted b) the Swat River ('anal. 

Charsadda Town. Hc*ad quartc*rs ol the UxJmI of the same name 
in I’eshawar 1 )istric t, North W'est h'rontUT Province, situated m 34° c/ N. 
.incl 7R 45' K., on thc‘ left bank of the Swat rivei, 16 miles north-east ol 
1 ’c‘shawai city. Population (ic)oi), including Prang, ic4,354. A good 
metalled road connects the town with Nahakki on the road from 
Peshawai to .\ba/ai. Py this route the distance to Peshawar is 20 
miles, and the load ciosses live ])ermanent bridges of bejats. ('hilrsadda 
IS ii large and prosperous town, with a considerable trade, chiefly in 
agricultural produc e, in the hands of i*nterj)rising Hindus, but Muham¬ 
madan agric'ultuiists lorm the majcaity of the population. It has 
a disjiensary and a vernacular middle school maintained by the 
Disliiet boaid. 
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('liarsadda is ('ontiguous to the town of Prang; and those two places 
were identified by Oeneral Cunningham with the ancient Pushkalavati, 
capital of the region at the time of Alexander’s invasion, and trans¬ 
literated as Peukelans or IViikelaotis l)y the Creek historians. Its 
chie'ftain (Astes), according to Arrian, was killed in dcfc'nce of one of 
his strongholds after a prolongial siege by llctihaistion. Ptolcany fixes 
its site upon the eastern bank of the Suastenc^ or S\Nflt. In the seventh 
century a.d. Fliiuai I’siang visited the city, which he describes as lieing 
loo // (r6^ mill's) north east of Pesliawar. A erected over the 

s|)ot where Puddlia i 7 iade an alms-ofrerijig of Ills eyi's, formed the great 
attraction for the Ikiddhist pilgrim and his co-religionists, d'he city, 
how’ever, had even then been abandoned as a politii'al capital in fav’oiir 
of Puriisha[)ura, Parashawara, or Peshawar. It probablv extendi'il ovim 
a large area, and the entin* neighbourhood is I'ovtai'd with vast ruins, 
FAcavxation was carried out in the neighbourhood of ('haisadda loi 
about two months in the spring ol igo:? 3. Some interesting finds ol 
('oins and pottery ornaments, miluding an engraved amcthvst, were 
made, and the remains ol the ancient Ihlla Hisai (Aciopolis) were 
mapjied. 

Charthawal.- Town m the Distrii't and (aJisil of Miiyaffarnagar, 
United Provinivs, situated in 2c/^ 33' N. and 77^ ^h' Is., 7 miles north 
west of Muzaffirnagar town. Population (1901), ^>,230. Lender native 
rule it was the head (piartia's of an amil. It is now a small agru'ultural 
town, administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,500. 

Chata. - JahslI and town in Miittia District, Vnitial Provini'cs. 
See Chhatv. 

Chatarpur. —State and town in Central India. See (hiiiAi Akpra. 

Chatia. — Hill m the Jaipur subdivision ol Cuttack District, Bengal, 
situated in 20^’ 31/ N. and S6^’ 3' Is , on the trunk road nc^ar the village 
of the same name. On the east side of the hill arc- the ruins of a fort 
called Amravati. 'The walls are made of latc'rite and are cjuadrangular, 
with oiu' gate facing the east. 'The zafta/ia rooms are indicvited by 
a high platform with broken pillais, and on a smaller platform stood 
a temple.', now fallen. On one of the jilatforms aie two well-carved life 
size images of India and his wife Indrani. According to local tradition, 
Amravati was one of the five Ka/akas or forts of the Kesari dynast). 
On the west side of the hill is a small c'ave with a veranda, probably 
the work of Jain ascx'tic's. 

Chatra.-— 'Town in the head-ipiaiters subdivision of Hazaribagh 
District, Bengal, and one of the principal tradi' centre's of the District, 
situated in 24° 12' N. and 84° 53'E., about 36 miles northwest of 
Hazaribagh town. Population (k;oi), 10,5179. On October 2, 1857, 
an engagement took jilac'e at ('hatia betwc'cn H.M.’s 53rd l"oot, sui) 
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ported by a dctaclimcnt of Rattray’s Sikhs, and the Ramgarh Battalion, 
which had mutinied at Ranchi, and was marching to join the rebel 
zamhiihlr Kinir at Bhojpur in Shahahad. The mutineers, posted 

in grc'at force on the brow of a hill, made a stubborn resistance, but 
wer(‘ dcfeatc*d with a loss of 40 men and all their supplies. C'hatra was 
constituted a miinicijiality in 1869. 'I’hc income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 avcnif^^cd Rs. 6,000, and the exjienditure Rs. 5,000. 
In J903-4 the income was Rs. 6,000, mainly from a tax on persons (or 
jiropcrty tax); and the exjienditure was Rs. 5,000. 

Chatrapur Subdivision. —Sulidivision of Ganjfini District, Madras, 
consisting of the Gan jam and Purushottapur zainuiddri /alisils. 

Chatrapur Village. —Head-quarters of the Collector, the Super¬ 
intendent of jiolif'e, ;in(l the Forest officer of Ganjam District, Madras, 
situated in 19° 22' N. and 85^ E., 13 miles north-cast of Rerhampur on 
the trunk road and on the East ('oast Railway. It is an unimportant 
})la('e with a population (1901) of only 4,210. Ganjam was the head- 
(juarters of the District until 1815; but in that year, owing to a deadly 
outbreak of fever, the Colledor’s office was moved to Berhampur. Jt 
remained there till 1835, when it was transfernnl to C'hatiapur, which is 
prettily situated near the sea, and has a healthy climate, 'i'he school 
\\as endowed by a late CA)llector, Mr. A. ]\ Onslow, w'ith some house 
projierty, itK'luding the house formerl) occupied by the Collector. This 
building was afteiwaixls puuEased by Government, and a large modern 
residence Iris been erected on the site. 

CliMsu (or diaksu).^ - Head (juaiteis of the Za/zsif/ of the same name 
in the Sawai Jaipur of the State of Jaipur, Rajputana, situated 

in 26° N. and 75^ 57' E.., about 2 miles from (liritsu station on the 
Jaipur-Sawai Madhojiur Railway and 25 miles south of Jaipur city. 
Bo])ulation (1901), 4,902. (Uiatsu is an anc’ient town, and, according 
to loc'al tradition, was foi a timi* the residence of Vikramaditya, the 
legc'iidary founder of the Sannat era (57 n. c.), and, bcang surrounded 
by a wall of cojijiei, got the name of Tambavati Nagari. It is said to 
lu' called ('hatsu after a Rfija of the Sesodia clan of Rajputs. 'J'hc 
remains of sevtaal tanks ha\e survi\ed, but almost all the old temples 
were destro)ed by the Muhammadans in tlu‘ thirteenth and fourteenth 
centurucs. A hugely attended fair is held annually in March in honour 
of Sitala Mata, the goddess of small pox 'I'he Stale maintains a hos 
jiital wMth ai'commodaticm hw 4 in-patients, and there are 5 elementary 
schools attended b\ 70 bo)s. 

Chaube Jagirs. A ('ollection of petty sa?iad States in Central India, 
under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand, lying between 25® 5'' and 
25^' 20' N. and So'" 45' and 80^ 57' E., ami bounded on the north, east, 
and west by Banda Distiict, and on the south by Jhiraunda. They 
comprise the five estates of pAi.oro, Pahra, d'AKAON, Biiaisaunda, 
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and Kamta-Rajaula, with an area of about 126 square miles. These 
estates lie partly in the diamond-bearing tract, and derive an income 
from the sale of the stones. 

The pojHilation has been : (iStSj) 21,620, (iSqi) 23,300, and (1901) 
20,711, giving a density of 165 persons per s(]uare mile. The ja^^irs 
contain 69 villages. Hindus number 19,556, or 94 per I'ent.; Animists, 
Si2; and Musalmans, 340. 

The holders of these estates are Jjjhotia brahmans and bear the 
a])i)elIation of diaube. They originally held land at Dadrf, a village in 
bundelkhand near the Nowgong cantonment. Their aptitude for military 
S(‘rvice brought ihcan into notice, and thc-y rose to high rank under 
Raja (dihatarsal of Tanna. I'he owners of the first four are descended 
from Ram Kishan, who was governor of the Kfdinjar fort under Raja 
Hirdc Sah of Panna. During the disturbances whic'h followed the 
invasion of Jhindelkhand by All Bahadur, Nawab of Banda, Ram Kishan 
seized the fort, and for ten years suca'cssfully resisted all attempts on 
the part of the Nawilb to oust him. At the time of the establishment 
of British sujiremacy, Kalinjar was held by the sons of Ram Kishan, of 
whom there uere originally sev(*n. Baldeo, the eldest, bcang dead, his 
son Daiyau Singh was in command. Although these men were merely 
revolted servants of the Banna chief, the British Government, in jiur- 
suance of their pacificatory yioliiy, in 1812 ( onfirmtal Daryau Singh 
and his brothers in their possession of th(‘ lort and adjoining teriitory, 
on condition of allegiance. Daryau Singh, however, jiersisted in opjios- 
ing the British authority and in secretl) fonuanting disturbances in the 
country. It was, therefore, determined to disyiossess him, and the fort 
was assaulted by (’olonel Marlmdell on January 16, 1812. Though 
the assault failed, Daryau Singh agreed to surrender on c'ondition that 
other lands were assigned to his family in exchange for those they then 
held. These terms were acceded to ; but the dissensions among the 
different members of the family were so violent as to nec'cssitate the 
grant of a separate sanad to each member, as well as to Gopal Lrd 
Kayasth, who had been the family vaklL Fresh dissensions led to a 
further settlement in r8r7. In 1862 the received adoyition 

sanads. It is a rule of suc('ession among them that on the failure 
of heirs, real or adoptive, the is divided among the surviving 

branches of the family. The original nine shares, created by the 
adjustment of 1817, w’ere reduced to seven in 1839 and to five in 1864 
by the operation of this rule, while one estate was confiscated in 1855 
for the complicity of its holder in a murder. 

Chaughat. —Village in Malabar District, Madras. SW Ciiovvghat. 

Chauka. —A riverjof Oudh, being one of the branches into which 
the Sarda s])lits u\) in Kheri District. Its chann(‘l now contains little 
water, but has a long course through Kheri, Sitapur, and Bara Banki, 
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joinin,^ tlu^doc.kx niur liahrarnghiit. 'I'lic name* is also ap])lic*d to an 
old bed of the Sarda which now joins that iivci in Pihhhit. 

Chaul (6V/C///).—'Town in the Alibai; iaiuka of Kolaba Distrid, 
bonibay, situated in iS"" 34' \. and 72' 55' I"., on the coast about 
30 miles south of J 4 ombay, .ind on the right bank of the* Kundahka 
ri\cr, or Roha (T(‘ek. Population (igoi), 6,517. (’haul is a place of 
great antiquit}. Und(T the names of ('hampa\ati and Revatikshetra, 
lo( al Ifmdu traditions trace it to the times when Krishna reigned in 
(lujarat. It seems probable that (’haul or (’luail is Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) 
headland and emjiorium of SymuIIa or 'I’muill.i , and it has a special 
mtcK'st, as Ptohauy nuaitions that he gamed information abfiut ^\'estern 
India from jicople who had < ome from Symulla to Altisandria. About 
a hundied \(‘ars later (\. i> 247) it aj)p(Mis in the ZP/v/Zz/v of the 
la\lhiaean Se.i as SemulKi, tin fust lo( al mart south ol Kallu'ua ; and 
m 042 It IS (ailed (liimolo by Himai 'Tsiang. ('haul next apjieais 
under the names Saimur and jaimur m the wiitings ol th(‘Arab tra\(‘ll(‘rs 
of the t(‘nth, clexenth, <md twelfth (cnturies. IkirK in th(‘ fourteenth 
(‘entun It Is mentioned as one of the (cntresof \ adava powt‘r m the 
konkan. 'The Russian travellei Athanasius Nikitin (1470) (alls it 
('hull. 'rhirt}-li\e )ears later (1505)1110 Porluguesi' first ajijiearcd at 
( haul. It was in ('haul harboiii that a naval light took pku'e betwc‘en 
the Portuguese .md the Mus.ilmans in i soS, in whuh the Portuguese 
were defeated. In 1516 the Portuguese* eslabhsh(.*d a factor} here, and 
fue Nt'ais lalei ('haul wms burnt by the litjajmr fleet. The (lujarat fleet 
and some d'urkish ships attacked it in 1528. but tluu were reinilsed by 
the Portuguese* and Ahrnadnagar S(|uadron. In 1521) it was jilundered 
by the (lujarat ttoojis. In t 5()4 the Portuguest* gaim*d a brilliant 
XK'toi} ovei the Ahmadnagai troops at ('h.uil, but in 1600 it [lasscd to 
the Mughals In i583 tlu‘ Dutch traxellei Jean llugiies de Tanschot 
cles( ribed ('haul as a foitilied cit\ with a good harbour, and famous foi 
trade* It was then a grc*at centie c)f manufactures, with \er} deft and 
hard working c'laftsmen, who made a gieat number of ( lu*sts and (’hmesc* 
like cabinets, \ei} la h and wc*ll wrought, and beds and couches lac- 
(jiicrcd m all colouis 'rh(*ic* was also a gieat weaxing industry in c'otlon 
and silk. \s late as i()6S (Ihuca’s \umils) the weaxeis of Chaul are 
mentioned as making 5,000 piec*es of ‘taffaties’ a xear. In 1740 (’haul 
passt'd to the* .Maiathas. The msec tint} of native rule at (’haul xvas of 
gieat adxantage to I’ombax. d’hc* silk-weaxers and othcT skilled 
craftsmc*n o{ the town wt‘rc* induc\*cl to settle in Jlombay, and their 
dc'st enclants of sexeial c'astc's, c 0})|)eismiths, xveavers, and carpenters, 
are still known as ( haulis, thus preserving the name of their old home. 

Cp])ei and Dower ('haul, or, as they aie more often ('ailed, Chaul and 
Revadanda, are among the ]pettiest and most interesting places in 
Kolaba Distric't, and c an be reac'hcd eith(‘r by land from Alibag or by 



sea. TIk' beginning of the st‘ven miK‘s of land journey from Alihag is made 
troublesome by th(* Alibiig (Teek, l)Ut beyond the creek most of the way 
lies through shady palm groves. The Portuguese ruins in Re\adanda 
or Lower ("haul, the Musalman mos(jue, baths, and castle of Rajkot in 
Old OT Ui)per ("haul, and the Piuldhist eaves in the south and south 
west faces of the neighbouring hills, are the ehit'f objects of interest, 
('haul also contains a temfde of Sri Hingalaj, in which arc also images 
of Asapiin and ('hatiirsringi. d'he temple is said to be old. 'J'he towai 
contains two .s^'h-ools. 

Chaumu. — C'hief town of an estate of the same name in the Sawai 
Jaipur of the State ot Jaipur, Rajjmtiina, situati'd in 27^' 10' N. 

and 75'’44' about 20 mil(*s north of Jaijiiir ('ity. Pojiulation (igor), 
0,300 'rhetown, w’hi<'h is surrounded b) a mud w’all and tht( h and 
contains a tort, is the resideiK'e ot a 'rhakiii. tlu‘ jiiemier nobk' of the 
State, he })a\s no tribute, but lenders senna* with lift) hoisemen. 'The 
present Tlulkur is a number of the State ( oiineil. I b^ maintains a small 
hospital with aec'ouuuodation foi S in patUMils, and also an Anglo 
\erna('ulai school attended by So bo)s 'The Jain eommunity keej) 
Uj) a j)rimai\ \erna('ular school .ittended by 25 boys, and theie arc^ 
6 elementary indigenous schools, with about iSo pupils. 

Chaungu.-- North-w'estern towmship of Sagaing District, Uppei 
Burma, l}mg along the east bank of the ('hindwin, between 21*^ 47'and 
22" 2' N. and 05^ g' and g5‘^' iW hk, wa'lh an area of 177 scjuare miles. 
'Vhc ])()])ulation increased from 30,108 in i8gi to 33,r34 in 1901, dis¬ 
tributed in 88 villages, the lu‘ad-(juarters being at ('liaungu (population, 
8,545), a c'ollection of villages on the Sagaing-Alon railway, 52 miles 
west of Sagaing town, (lood rice lands extend from the towaiship hc*ad 
(juarters westwards to the* ( lunchvm, on the banks of which is Amym, 
a large village with a ba/ar , but farther inland the countiy is ver) dr\. 
'I'hcTe is no rising ground. The aic*a c*ulti\atc‘d in 11)03-4 w^as gb sc|uari‘ 
miles, and the land revenue and amounted to Rs. 1,26,400. 

Chaungzon. -'Township o( .\mherst Distric t. Lower Burma (formerly 
known as Bilugyun), lying between 16° 14' and 16® 31' N and 97^^ 27' 
and 97^’ 38' K., and c'omposed wholly ol the island of HiiaaivoN, with 
an area of igo sciuare miles. The densit) of population, 220 to the* 
sejuare mile, is high, and the area under cultivation, which ineludes 
practic'ahy the whole island with the exception of a strip of hill land 
running down its c'entrc, is extensive. 'The pojnilation, whic*h is largely 
'Talaing, inereascal from 34,056 in 1891 to 41,880 m 1901, distributed 
m 68 villages, ('haung/on {population, 1,112), a village near the* 
centre of the island, being the hc‘ad-c|uarters. 'The area c'ultivated in 
1903-4 was 115 s([uare,jniles, paying Rs. 1,97,800 land revenue. 

Chaur.- Pt*ak in Sirmiir State, Punjab, situated in 30' 52' N. and 
77'' 32' L., and forming the* highest summit among the* mountains which 
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f)rcupy the sub-Himalfiyan trad, with an elevation of 11,982 feet above 
the sea. From its peculiar shape and great height it forms a con¬ 
spicuous object in the landscape for many miles around, being easily 
re( ogni/eMl among the .smaller lidgos on every side. 'Die (diaur presents 
a sinking apiu araiu c horn thr plains of Sirhiiul ; and the view from 
its summit embr.K es the vast lowland tiad on the south, and a wade 
jiaiKirama ol the snowy range to the northward, 'rhough below the 
limit of jierpetual snow, diifts remain in the shady chasms on its flanks 
throughout the summei month.s. A dense forest of deodaj's and other 
conilcrs (lothes the northern and noith eastern declivities; and rhodo¬ 
dendrons, ferns, and gentian grow in paU hes on the detritus of its 
granite slopes, d'herc is an observator) f)n the mountain, 11,200 feet 
above seadevel. 

Chaurasi. — lahikn in Surat District, Bombay. Sec ("horasi. 

Chausa. — Village in the ]iu\ar subdivision of Shahabad District, 
licngal, situated in 25® 3'' N. and 83^ 54' 1 C., on the East Indian 
Railway, close to the CNist bank ol the Kaiamnasa river, 4 miles \vest 
of lhi\ar town. Pojiulation (1901), j,io8. It is noted as the scene of 
the dcjfeat of the emperor Humayim b) the* Afghan Sher Shah in June, 
T53P- Fhe em|)eror w’ilh a Ic-w friends just managed to e.s('a[)e by 
riossing the flanges, but 8,000 jMughal troops perished m attemjiting 
to follow him. 

Chautang. Rive r m the Ambrda and Karnal Districts of the Punjab, 
rising in the plains a lew miles south of the Svraswa'II, to wdiich it runs 
paralli ‘1 for a distance. Near Ilalchhaiiar the two rivers apparently unite 
in the sands, but leapjiear m two distinct channels farther dowai, the 
(diautang running parallel to the Jumna, and then turning westward 
towards Ilansi and Hissar, The bed in this part of its course affords 
a channel for the Ilis.sar branch of the AA'estern Jumna ('anal. Traces 
of the dcscrtc'd waterway are visible as far as the (lifAOOAk, which it 
formeily joined some miles below Phatnair, after a c ourse of about 
260 miles ; but the stream is now entircl) diverted into the c^anal. In 
former days it lost itself in the sand, like others of the smaller cis-Sutlej 
rivers. Some authorities c'onsider that the f'hautang waxs originally an 
artific ial channel. Cultivation extends along its banks in a few isolated 
patches, but for the most jiart a fringe of dense jungle lines its course. 

Chavakkad. \hllagein Malabar District, Madras. Acr ('howohat. 

Chawinda. - \hllage in the Zafarwal Za/^.s/Zof SiMkot District, Punjab, 
Mtiiated in 32^’ 22' N. and 74"^ 47' E. Population (1901), 5,244. It is 
administered as a ‘notified aresi.’ 

Cheduba Island —An island off the coast of Arakan, in 

Ryaukp)u Distiict, Eowei lluima, lying between 18"’ 40' and t 8® 56' N. 
and c)3^’ 28' and 93° 46' E., with an area of 220 scjuaio miles. The 
island is tiiangular in shape , it^ northern c'oast runs east and w^est, its 
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eastern north and south, while its outward side, turned towards the Bay 
of Bengal, follows the general trend of the coast, namely, north-west and 
south-east. It is well wootled, and t)ossesses a good deal of undulating 
('ountry and some hills whu'h rise to a height of ovxt 1,000 feel above 
the st'a. In the extreme noith west corner is a so-cxilled volcano \\hi( h 
dis('hargi‘s inflammable gas. 'I'lie island forms a lownshij). Its pojm- 
lation was 23,340 in t8(;i, and 26,899 in 1901. Rice and tobacco are 
the two main items of exj)ort. 'J'he name is said to be a corrujition 
of char dhiiha^ or ‘four capes.’ The town of Cheduba (population, 
1,540), the township h(\i(l-(}iiarters, is on the eastern coast, near the 
point wheie the island approaches closest to the adjacent island of 
Raniree. 

Cheduba Township (Burmese, Manaioid).- South-western town¬ 
ship of Kyaukp)u District, Lower Burma, consisting of ('iiKOur.A 
Island, and lying between 18^’ 40' and 56' N. and 93" 28' and 
93^46' E. Its head-quarters are at Cheduba (population, 1,540), in the 
north-east of the island. In 1901 the township contained 114 villages 
and 26,899 inhabitants (an increase of 1,559 since 1891). Its area is 
220 scpiare miles, and the density of jiopulation is 122 persons per 
scpiare mile, which is higher than that of any other township in tlie 
District. The island has long bec'ii inhabited by people fiom ('hitta 
gong, and the name by which it is known to the British (said to be 
a corruption of char dhitha^ or ‘four caries’) is of Indian origin. About 
40 scpiare miles were cultivated in 1903-4, paying Rs. 42,000 land 
revenue. 

Chenab Colony. —A recently settled area in the Rechna Doab, 
Bunjab, lying between 30*^’ 46' and 31^ 46' N. and 72° ic/ and 73^ 
38' lx The colony oc'cupies most of the large tract of waste land 
owned by (lovernment, called the Sandal Bar, which was situated 
mainly in the old District of Jhang, but also included portions of 
Montgomery, Gujranwala, and Ixihore. It inedudes the whole of the 
new Lyallpdr Disiricl, jiaits of the (diiniot and Jhang iahsih of 
jhang District, half of the Khangah Dogran tahsil of Gujranwfila, and 
a Lav estates in the Sharakpur fahsll of Lahore. In 1901 the c'olony 
had a population of 782,6(90, giving a density of 213*7 persons pei 
square mile, on an area of 3,706 scjuaie miles ; but sinc e then the 
population has greatly increased, and the jirescnt area of the colcmy 
is 3,855 s(]uarc miles. 'Fhe colony contains the towns of Lvallpur, 
the head-quarters, Sanc^la, Chiniot Road, Gojr\, and Toba 'IVk Singh, 
with 1,418 estates or villages. 'Bins vast area was until 1892 sparsely 
inhabited by nomad pastoral tribes, sucdi as ] 5 aloch, Sials, (dihaddars, 
and Kharrals, wBo cannot have numbered more than 70,000 at the 
Census of 1891. In 1901 the (Census showed that immigrants num 
bered 539,493, chiefly from the following Districts - Sialkot (103,000), 
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Amritsar (68,000), JullLintlur (57,000), Gurdaspiir (44,000), Hoshiarpiir 
(35,000), Lahore (29,000), Giijrat (25,000), lAidhifina (18,000), Shahpiir 
(16,000), and Fero/eporc (15,000). Giiltivation was rendered possible 
only by the ( onstruction of the Cpiknah Ganm.. As fast as the canal 
and its distributancs were eonstriicted, the waste lands owned by 
Oovernmcmt wcTe dnided into s(\iiares, each 27-78 acres in area, and 
allotted to various ( lasses of grantees. To capitalists were allotted areas 
of from 6 to 20 s(|u.ircs (‘adi, on ])ayment of a }iazard?m \arying from 
Rs 10 to Rs. 20 ]ier acr(‘ according to the area o( the grant, projirietary 
rights being eventiialh obtainable on a further j)ayment o( Rs. 20-ro-o 
})cr acre. V(‘onian gr.ints \\(Te made to agrieultiirists on similai terms, 
thr an‘a of a grant being iisiiall) four or tlv(‘ scpiarts, and the ?ta‘M7-d}ia 
Rs. h pei ac re. 'The majority of tlu' grants made weic, however, 
‘peasant’ gnints of a hall to tluve square's each. 'These* were free 
grants, but to picscnt alienation, cairied no rights of })roprictorship, 
a right ol occupancy being acajuirt'd aftc'i fi\t' \ear<’ compliance with 
the- tc'rms of the grant, lender this s\stem c‘a])italists have ac'cjuired 
122,000 ac'ies, including 8,500 allotted 111 reward grants, and 2^500 
sold b\ aiic'tion , ^eomen (including military jiensioneis), 142,000 a( res ; 
and immigrant jie.isant grantees, 948,000 a( res. In addition to these, 
254,800 acres have Ix-en allotted to the nomads of tht* Sandal Rar, and 
127,000 ac'res to ^ATin'niddrs of the suriounding 1 )istricts as com[)ensatory 
grants. 'The camel bleeders of tlu* Rar have also re( eiv(‘d 85,000 acres, 
on ('ondition that they maintain (‘ann'ls foi trans|)c)rt pur[)oses, and are 
organized into the 5tgh, 9 oth, 6ist, and 62nd ( amel ('orps. Tour 
estates have been allottc'd to the 12th and i 7th ('avalry, the i 5th Lancers 
((’uieton’s .Multanis), and the T8th 'I'lwana Lancers, rcspei'tively, as 
stud faims. Since its foundation the colony has laijo^ed remarkable 
piosjieiitv, but Its success w.is at first jeopardized owing to the lack 
of means oi transport to <'an\ off its ])iodu('e to profitable markets. 
'The W a/Trabad Khanewal branch of the North A\ c'stern Railway was 
aceoidingh constructed in i8t)o i()oo It traverses tin- w'hole length 
of the (oloiu, w ithin which he 1T3 miles oj its total kmgth of 201 miles. 

('ommunuMtion with Kaiachi is thus afforded: but the Jc'c'h T)()ab 
section from Sargodha is also bc'ing e\tc*nclecl m the Jhc*lum ( olony to 
Shoikot Road, a station on the W a/irabad-Rhancnval line*. It is also 
|)ioposeci to c'onnect ShTihclara nc'ar Lcdiore with Sangla , and to coii’ 
struc't a c'hoicMinc', branching ofl' from the Shahdara-Sangla line a short 
distance* fiom Lahoie, which will tra\erse the* south-eastern portion 
of the colon) to mec'l the* \\ a/irabad-Khanewfd line* at Shorkot Road. 
Rcxids ha\t' bt‘t*n c'onstiucte'd in thccc)lon\ to a length of 1,192 miles, 
of which at present c’lnly abemt 8 miles an* nu'talled, though metalling 
is in j)iogress on 52 mile s more T'or dt‘tails as to the u'c'ent industrial 
de\elopment, as m.inifested in the giowth of mills and factoric'S, the" 
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paragraph on Arts and Manufactures in the Jhano Disjkic j' artK'le and 
tlie article on San(;la should be consulted. 

Chenab (the Accsines of the (Ireeks and of the X’edas). 

A river in Kashmir and the Punjab, being one ol the ‘fne rneis 
from which the Punjab dernes its name. It uses in the Hiniala\an 
(‘anton of Lahul in the Punjab in two streams, the Chandra, whah 
issues from a large snow-bed on the south-east side of the Haia LaAia 
at a height of 16,221 leet ; and tlie iihilga, whu'h rises on the north 
west sloiies of the pass. 'The Chandra, aftt'i iiowing soulh-easi loi 
55 miles, swivps round the base of the mid-Hnnrda\tis and joins tin* 
Jlh.iga at d'andi, aftcT a total coui'se ol 115 milt's, 'riu'toiiiseol ihe 
bhaga to Tandi is onl\ 65 miles, its .i\ eiagc fall being 125 feet pei 
mile. 'Plu' united stream, now’ known as the ( handni Jdiaga 01 
Chenrib, flows through the IVingi \alle\ in ( hamba Stall' and then 
entt'is the Padar district ol Kashmn at an ele\atit)n ol 6,000 feel. 
'J'heiiee for i<So miles it flows between steej) cliffs ol the high moiin 
tains, .ind then for 25 miles through llit' lowei hills to Akhnui, wheic 
It becomes navigable. 'Phere .ire three lemarkable bends in the 
C'hcnal). Where it leaches Kishtwai from a noith-wesl course it 
suddenly twists due south , at Jangahvai it t.u ks from south to west , 
and at Ainas it leaves its westerl) couise .ind Hows due south past 
Kiasi to Aklinur. At each of these tuins the ('hcn."d) is joined by 
a stream of considerable si/e, and at evci\ cluinge ol course the ri\ei 
seems to cut through the mountain r.mge along whic h it had been 
flow ing. 

'The c'hu't tnbutaiies in its p.issage through Kishtw.ir, Jdiadraw.ii, 
and Jammu .ire the Cniar and Shudi, and the Hhutna and Marti 
Wardwan iners. Between Kishtw'fii and Akhnur it receives the 
waters of the Colan 1 ..ir and ladai Kol, and llu* Bic hlari and Ans, 
and between Riasi and the western bound.iry of Jammu it is joined 
l)y the Tawi. 'Phere au* several bridges, two of whicli on tlic* routes 
Irom Jammu to Kashmii, .ind from Kashmir to KislUw.u lespec.tivc'U, 
are of a superior dc'sc'ription. 'Phe lest are of the jirimitive j/uda 
type- three ropes stretched ac ross the stream in the form of a triangle 

d'he Cdicnab re-enters the Ihinjab at Khairi Rih.ll in Sialkot Distric t. 
'Phe 'Jawi joins it almo.st at once, .ind the' first plate* of im[)ortanre in 
Britisli territory is \Va/Jrabad, where the Alexandra bridge carries the 
NorlhAVestern Railway across the river. 'Phroughout its course' in 
the plains the river flows in a wide and shifting bed of sand. A few 
miles south-w’est of W'aziriibad the mam branch of the Kow kk (Jiiknaii 
C’anal takes off at Khanki ; and thence the rner flows on greatly 
diminished in bulk, dividing the Chaj Doab on the west from the 
Rec'hna DoM^ on the east until the Jhelum joins it in Jhang District at 
'Primmu. Tlieiice the two rivers flow under the name of tlie Chenab, 
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till joined by the Ravi near Sidhu and by the Sutlej at Madwala. 
'The North-Western Railway crosses it again at Sher Shah. Thence 
the united stream flows on under the name of the Panjnad, to join 
the Indus at JVlithank(jt. Small boats can navigate the Chenab in the 
plains all the year lound, but there is little tratfu' above Chiniot. 

There is evidence to show that the ('heiirib fhnved to the east of 
Multan as late as a. i>. 12 15. 'J'hi* Peas then occupied its old bed 
jiassing Dipalpui ; and the Jhelum, C'henab, and Ravi met north-east 
of Multan, ,ind llowing to the east of that city joined the Peas 
28 miles south of it and east of Uth. 'I’hus Multan and Uch both 
lay in the Sind Sagar Doab Py 1397 the C'lu'nrib had altered its 
('oiiisL* wcstw'aid and was flowing to the west of Multan, as it still 
dot's. 'J'he pait of the rivei which divides the modem District of 
(iujiat from (lujtanwrda was known to the Muhammadan historians as 
the Siidhaia (Sooiirx), Irom the town e)f that n.ime on its left bank 

Chenab Canal, Lower.—A ptrt'imial t anal in tin* Punjab, taking 
off fiom the left bank of the ('hemab riM i and watering the trad 
btawt'en It and die Ra\i 'The gieater part of this ait a was before 
the introdiu tion of irrigation a desolate itgitin, imjieopled e\ee})t foi 
a lact' of p.istoial nomaels known ,is Janglis 'The land w'as for the 
most jKiit (lo\eminent waste, and was thus adapted foi ceilonization 
tm a stall hitherto untried m the histor) of India, if not of the w'orld. 
The tniginal woik was designed as a small munekition canal and 
ope'iied as such in 1887, but in 1889 it was decidt'd It) convert it intt) 
a peiennial canal of the first magnituele d'he head-works of the canal 
aie at Klianki, a village m (iujianwala Distiicl, 8 miles below' W’azir- 
ab*id. lleie there is a W'eir acioss the ii\ei, b) w'hich the supply to 
the (-an.il is legul.ited and eontrolled 'The main line of the canal 
has a bed-width of 250 feet, and h.ib been run w'lth a de])th of about 
II let't and a disihaigt' of 11,000 cubic feet jiei seconel, 01 about six 
times tin- ordinal) tlow' of the 'Phames at Teddington. This weir w'as 
(ommeiKX-d in 1890 and comjileted in 1892. d'he largest branch of 
the ('anal, the (iugeia, carrying about one-half of the total su[)j)ly, 
takes off fiom the left b.mk of the mam line at the 28th mile. It has 
a length of 55 miles and then bifuicates into two subsidiary branches, 
the Gugera Low'ei and the Puralla, with lengths of 77 and 46 miles 
lespectnel). On the light bank, not far from the same off-take, is the 
Kot Nikka branch with a length of 18 miles, ddie extreme length of 
the main line is 40 miles, and it then divides into the Jhang, Kakh, 
and Mian Alt branches. The Jhang is the second largest branch 
of the s)stem, and carries about 3,000 cubic feet per second. Its 
length IS about 62 miles, before it bifurcates into the jhang Low'er 
(38 miles) and the Phowana {j\ miles Uaig). The lengths of the 
Rakh and Mian Ali are 55 and 27 miles respective!). The total 
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length of the nuiin channels is 426 miles. For the distribution of 
the water-su|)|)ly from the branches to the watercourses which directly 
irrigate the land there were, at the end of 1903-4, 2,323 miles of 
distributaries ; and for the villages colonized by (Government there 
had been constructed about 11,000 miles of watercourses. T'he total 
area commanded by the canal at the end of 1903 -4 was 5,255 square 
miles in Gujrainvala, Lahore, Jhang, and Montgomery Districts, of 
wdiich 3,098 s(iuare miles were irrigated, an area wFu'h is ca})able of 
substantial increase. The total area of Government w^aste in the 
Doab IS about 3,817 square miles, of which 2,827 s(]uaie miles of 
land commanded by the canal had been allottt'd b) the end of 1903--4. 
The grantees are divided into ihret^ classes -cajiitalists, yeomiai, and 
jieasaiits , the greater jiart of the land has been distributed to peas.ints, 
who are by far tlu* most satisfactoi) tenants. 1^'or the jiurpost' of 
allotment the whole of tlu* (Go\eminent waste has bein di\idcd into 
s<]u.iies, tlu' side of each s(]uaie being 1,100 teet and tlu‘ area about 
28 acres. A jieasant’s giant consists of fioin one-hall to thiee s(]uaies, 
a yeoman’s of four or fi\e, and a capitalist's of an\ niimbei from live 
to twaaity or more, and CiU h seltlei is piaduall) guaranteed w.itei lor 
the annual iriigation of <i certain pcTi'cntage of his holding. Tlu 
Goveinment letains the proprietary lights m the land, and the 
colonists are its tenants, the jicasants for a term of ye ars, the yeomen 
with right of continued oc(up*inc> so long as they pay their assess¬ 
ment, while the capitalists have also the right to pun h«is(‘ jiroprietary 
rights in their tenancy aftei the lapse of a ((“itain period, d'heie are 
also tenures which cairy the liability to provide a certain numbiT of 
camels for imht.ir) service. For the purjK^.se of distributing the land 
and of settling the colonists in villages, a sjiecial c'oloni/ation officer 
has been appointed with head-qu«irleis at Lyallpur. There were 1,423 
villages in 1903-4, the average si/e being about 50 scjuares or i,too 
acres. The pcjpulation of the colony at the* C'ensus of 1901 was 
782,690, and may ultimately ix'ach two and a half millions. A raihvay 
foi the tran.sport of [iroduce has been constructed, running the whole 
length of the Doab from W a/iulbad to Khanewfil, and several feeder¬ 
lines are under consideration. The capital cost of the; c'anal up to the 
end of 1903-4 was about 280 lakhs. The canal earned a large 
revenue even while under construction, while the ]irofits in 1903-4 
amounted to 24 per cent, on the cajiital invested. The gross and net 
revenue derived therefrom in that year amounted to about 84 and 
66 lakhs respectively. l>y 1913 the net revenue is likely to be very 
considerably increased, and the interest on the capital invested may 
amount to 30 per cent., while the value of the crops raised in a year 
is estimated to rise to 650 lakhs. The canal has thus not only 
enormously relieved the pressure of population in the congested 
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J)istri(ls of ilic 1 ‘Linjiil), but lias proved a most rumuneialivc invest 
nieiit, besides iiddiii}; largely to tlu‘ general w'calth of the eountry. 
An e\tensiv(‘ telegTa])h system iims from the head of the canal down 
Its mam Iiik* and blanc hes, and along some of its largei distributaries, 
thus facilitating lapid regulation of siipj)lv. 

Chenab Inundation Canals. — A system ol inundation canals m 
the Ihinjab, t,iking off fiom the* left bank of the (’henab bc*lovv its 
c onflueiK e with the Ravi, and irrigating part of the Multan .ind Shuj- 
abaci tahsiLs ol Multan District. 'I'hoy were foi the* most {)art con 
striHical b\ the R.ilhan rulers of Multan and Shiijabad, and were once 
thirte en in number , but bv am.dgam.ition the* heads in the nvci have 
bes n ledmecl to lotii, the Mattithal, Wall Muhainmad, Sikandarabad, 
and Sikandaiuah As the c anal-iingatcal land is muc'h lower than the 
ii\(‘i li'vel in I 111) and August, the outcT banks of the canals are made 
sj)e( lally high and stiong to kec‘j) the- flood-waters from pouring ovia the 
( tiltivated land, and in ci'itain lengths ol the-river embankments have 
been (onstiucted In this wav there* is a chain of protec tic m about 
So miles long on the* east bank of the river. 'The* inaMinum discharge 
of the canals is 5,200 c'ubic fec‘l pti sc‘cond, iheic* are 252 miles of 
iiKiin canals and miles of (iov eminent clistnbutanes. Ihitil ivcently 
watei was t.iken liom tin mam c aiiiils entiielv b)' pnv.ite watc‘ic;ourses, 
but the c onstriKtion ol projK'ily .ihgnecl clistnbutanes is now in progress, 
d’lu* system b\ which the c ultivalois, in hc‘U ol paving foi the watei, 
provided laboui loi silt clcanincc* has leceiitly bec'ii abolished, and 
occupieis’ Kites imjrosecl Nocajiital account is kc*pt for these canals. 
'I'hc' gloss rc-vc'iuu* loi the ihic'C vears c*ndmg 11)03-4 averaged 3-3 
lakhs veailv, and the* net levc'inic- Rs. 47,000. 'rhe* aveiagc area 1111- 
gated foi the si\ veais c-nchng 0)03 4 w.is 214 stju.ue miles. 

Chengalpat. District, subclnision, liiluk. and town in Madras. 
St\ ('iiiNca Lia 1. 

Chennagiri. 'Raiuk ol Shimoga District, Mvsoie. .So ('hwna- 

<. i k I. 

Chera (01 Rerala). -'I’he name of one ot the cddesl kingdoms m 
Southern India, d'he e\ac't locality is still a subjc'ct of dispute*, but it 
Is c ertiiin that it me luclecl the* western eoast of the Madnis Rresidc*ne\. 
It is doubtful vvhethei the* kingdom w.is siinjilv s)nonvmous with 
Keiala, which wms the name of the whole western coast, including 
'Tiavancoie, 01 vvlu*thei Chera was an older name* for the kingdoms of 
Keiala and ol the Kongu kings c*ombined. If the kittc*r, it embraced, 
besidc*s the prc'sent Districts of Kanara and .Malabai and the Native* 
Stales of (V)chin and 'I'ravancore, the Districts of ('oimbatore and 
Salem, with paits of Mvsoie and the Nilgiiis. In the eailiest historical 
days, (’hem, (hioi \, and Ibwov \ formed the thice gie.it southern 
kingeloms, the c'ontine.s ol which met, according to tiadition, at a place 
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on tlie Cauvery river, 11 miles east of Karur. The date of the origin ol 
the Chera d\ nasty is unknown, but it was in existence early in the 
C'hristian era. It is mentioned in the edicts of Asoka and by Ptolemy- 
'Powards the end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth t entury, the 
Chera country was overrun by the C'holas. Their dominion aj^ipears to 
have continued until the end of the eleventh century, vvlien it was 
probably checked by the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra (Halebid in 
Mysore), but they held the country till they were overthrow'll by the 
Muhammadans in a. d. 1310. The lattei were shortly alterwards driven 
out by a Hindu ('onlialeration, headed by the rising i hiefs of \'ija)a 
nagar, .iiid for two centuries were held m check, while tlu* \ ijayanagar 
empire, which absorbed the ancient Stale of ('hera, grew' to its greatest 
height of |)ro^])eiity and gnindeui. In 151)5 the* X’ijavanagar kingdom 
was destro>ed b) tlic Muhammadans, but tlu' ('hera c ountrv was 
probably held b\ tlu- Naiks of Madura till the jicaiod wIkii the whole 
of Southern India was devastated by the constant strife between the 
using kings of Mysore, the Madina Naiks, and tlu- Miihammackins. In 
1(1.40 the Cdu-ra countr) was captured l)v the* aiimes ol the Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bija})ur, and was seized bv the Mysore king in i()52. 
Per[)elual strife ensued, ending only on the downfall of 'J'lpu Sultan 
and the c'apture of Seringapahim 

Cherat. Hill sanitarium and c.antonment in the Naushahra tahsll of 
Peshawar District, NorthAWst Frontier Ihovinccs situatcul in 33'' 50' N. 
and 71° 54' E., on the west of the* Khattak range, 30 miles south-east 
of I’eshavvai. Cherat, which is 4,500 feel above; sea level, was first used 
as a sanitarium for troops m i8()i, and was declared a cantonment in 
1886. A hosiiital, a chinch, and a few' bungalows have been built. 
'J'he station has a good vvater-sup|)ly, and is throughout the summer the 
head-ijuarters of the PcshaWiir division (ommanefand of one of the two 
British regiments stationed at Peshawar. A detachment ol the other 
British regiment is also sent here The mean tem})eratiirc m June is 
82*^ at (Jherat, conijjared with po*^' at Peshawar, and the nights aie 
bearable. 'I'he hill commands .1 view of the whole of the Peshawar 
valley on one side, and on the other of a portion of the Khwarra valley 
in Peshawar District, and of Kohat District as far as the Indus. 'Phe 
population, according to the ('ensus of Marc h, icjoi, was only 376 (no 
PAiropeans), but in the- hot season the garrison sometimes numbers 
j,ooo nu;n. 

Cherial. —Taluk in Nalgonda District, Hyderabad State, with an 
area c)f 647 square miles. Its jiopulation in iqoi, includingwas 
104,142, compared with 8c;,868 in i8c;i. The taluk contained 128 
villages, of which 27 areychi,^/', and ('herial (population, 2,731) was its 
head-t[uaiters. The land revenue in icjoi w'as 1-7 lakhs. Rice is 
extensively raised by tank irrigation. In ICJ05 a number of villages 
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\\cic added U) Chcrud froiii the Vardaiinapct ^d/uk of Warangal District, 
which was abolished, and Cherial was transferred to Nalgonda District. 
'J'he present head-quarters are at Jangaon (population, 1,696), a station 
on the Ni/cam’s State Railway. 

Cherra. —Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Assam. 'J'he population 
in 1901 was 8,155, gross revenue in 1903-4 Rs. 7,900. Coal 

and iron are found, but are not largely worked. Other products include 
potatoes and oranges, in wliich there is a considerable trade, cotton, 
millet, betel-nut, (billies, ginger, and honey. The title to the 
Siemshi}) of the State is disputed, and on the occasion of the appoint¬ 
ment of a ne\N Siem in 1901 there were serious riots. 

Cherrapunji. -Village in the Khasi Hills, Assam, situated in 25'' 
15' N. and 01^' 44' 1 ^ 1 ., on a plateau overlooking the plains of Sylhet, 
4,455 Icct above sea levc‘l. Cherrapunji is famous as having the highest 
iccoided rainfall of any place in Asia. 'J'lu* annual fall averages 458 
inches, but in 1861 a total of 905 inches fell, of which 366 were re- 
( civcd in the month of July. In 1876 neaily 4 1 inches of ram fell in 24 
houis. d'he Khasi Hills at this point rise straight from the j)lain.s, and 
the southwest monsoon blowing across the flooded tracts of Eastern 
Bengal and S)lhet i.s siiddcnh stopped bv this harrier, d'he air, which 
is saturated with moisture, < ools and is jirec ipitated in the form cT rain. 
The village is situated on a plateau overlooking the jilains, bounded by 
gorges on eitlier side, and is thus com]>letel> surrounded by ccjoling 
vajioui. 'The administrative head-cjuaiters of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills vveie originally fixed at this place, but thev were transferrcxl 
to Shillong in i8()4. d'lu' lemains of the bungalows, whicli were built 
of .solid masonry, formed an interesting spectacle, but were much dam¬ 
aged b) the earthijuake of 1897. (.'hernipimji contains a dispensary, 
an English middle .s( liool, and a branch of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission. C'oal is found neai the lop of an isolated ridge, steeply 
scarped on ever) side and rising to about 300 feet above tlie level of 
the jilateau. The seam lies m a hori/ontal position on a bed of lime¬ 
stone, and Us outcrop, where not concealed by jungle or debris, forms 
a continuous ribbon, following the (ontours of the hill. The coal is 
of excellent (pialit), and is fit for use on steamers, but at present it is 
only worked in a desultory and unscientifu* manner by the Kha.si 
villagers. 'I’he total cjuantity in the field is estimated at more than a 
million tons. 

Chetwai. —X’lllage in the Ponnani /d/u/c of Malabar District, Madras, 
situated in 10^32' N. and 76° 3' E., in the amstu/i (parish) of Vadana- 
palli. Population (1901), 3,216. It was formerly the terminus of the 
line of backwatei communication extending to ('ochin and Travancorc, 
but is of little importaiK'c now that communic ation b) water has been 
opriicd uj) to Ponnani. In 1717 the Dutch took C’hctw'ai from the 
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ZciiiK^rin, built a fort, aud made it the capital of their province of 
rajipinivattaiii. In 1776 tlie fort was captured by Haidar Ah. 
Chetw'ai passed into Britisli possession in 1790 and was leased to 
the Cochin Raja till 1805, when it came under the Company’s diiect 
administration. Only the foundations of the fort now^ remain. 

Cheyur. —Town in the Madurantakam taluk of C’hinglcput l)is 
trict, Madras, situated in 12° 21' N. and 80° E., 13 miles soutli-east of 
Madurantakam town. It is the chief place in the (/heyur zamlndari 
and a Union Population (1901), 5,210. CheyOr contains three 
temples, dedicated lo Kailasanathar, Subrahmanya, .ind V'nlmikanathar, 
in which are valuable mscnjAions relating lo the Chola dynasty. It 
tdso contains extensive salt-pan.s. A w^eekly fair is held every Thursda). 

Chhabra District.- -One of the (’entral India /a/'^aucis of the State 
(»f Tonk, Rajjaitana. It is lot certain [tiirpo.ses im luded m the political 
< barge oi the Resident at (iwalior It has an are.i ot 312 square miles, 
iind lies between 24° 28' and 24*^' 53' N. and 76° 43' and 77 5' h., 
being bounded on the north by Gwalior and Kolah, on the west by 
Kotah, and on the south and east by (hvalior. It is in shape an 
irregular triangk', and consists of three natural duisions a^^vdra^ uiunj- 
and piihivdra —the first of wdiuJi is flat and fertile, while the other 
two «irc (Tossed by a range of well-waioded hills, d'he principal rivers 
are the Parbati and its tributary, the Andheri , neither actually enters 
the district, the former flownng along the entire eastern and northern 
borders, and the latter forming thewe.stern boundary for about 25 miles. 
The ])opulation m 1901 w^as 36,040, compared with 46,473 in 1891. 
1 ’here are 185 villages and one town, Ciihm’.ra (jiojiulation, 6,724;. 
d'he [inncipal (astes are Chamars, Dhakars, Brahmans, and Dodhas, 
forming respeeti\el) 11, 9, 7, and 7 jier tent, of the total, d'he Chhabia 
pariiana is said to ha\e been lirst coloni/ed by the Khichi (’haiihan 
RaJiiuts, and in 1295 Gugal Singh of this clan founded the foit of 
(hlgor, which was for along time the chief towm. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century the distuct passed into the hands of Jaswant 
Rao Holkar, who in 18it) made it over to Amir Khan, to whom its 
possession was guaranteed by the British Government in the treaty of 
1817. Of the total area, about 245 scjuaie miles, or 78 per cent., are 
khdlsa, paying revenue direct to the State, and the khdlsa area available 
for cultivation is about 166 square miles. Of this, about 79 .stjuare 
miles, or 47 [)cr cent., were cultivated in 1903-4, the irrigated area 
being 7 scjuaic miles. Of the cropped area, wheat occu])ied about 36 
per ('em., joivar 29, gram 8, maize 6, and poppy 5^- per cent. The 
revenue from all sources is about 1*4 lakh.s, of which three-fourths is 
derived from the land. Oranges are a speciality of the |)lace, and aie 
exported in ('onsidciable (quantities. 'Phe Bina-Baran branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs for about 22 miles through the 
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distri( t, ha\ing two stations, one about a mile iK^rtli of Chhabra 
town. 

Chhabra Town. —Ilead-cjuartcrs of the of the same name 

in the Slate of Tonk, Rajputdna (within the limits of the Central India 
Agenc)), situated m 24® 39' N. and 76' 52' E., on the right bank 
of a stieam called tlic Retri, about 125 miles south-east of donk city, 
and one mile south of ('hhabra station on the Bina-Baran branch of 
the Creat Indian I’enmsula R.iilway. l^ojiulation (1901), 6,724. The 
town ])OssesseN a stiong foil, said to ha\e been built by the Khichis 
in the filttenth tentur), a j>ost and telegrajih otlu'e, a small jail, a 
veiikK'ular s( hool, and a dispensary for out-j)atients. 

Chhachhrauli. —( a])ilal of the Kalsia State, riinjab, situated in 
30^ 15' N. and 77'25' 1 C Population (1901), 5,520. 'I'he income of 
the municipality, wholly derived from octroi, was Rs. 2,769 m 1903-4, 
and the e\j)endituie Rs. 1,170. 'I’hc towm possesses an Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular middle school and a disfa nsarv. 

Chhalala. Pett\ State m Ka'j hiaw ak. Bomba). 

Chhaliar. Pettv State m Riava Kanjiia, i^ombay. 

Chhapia. ^ illage m the IHr.iula /a/zi// of (londa District, United 
Provinces, situated m 26“^ 59' N. and 82° 24' E., on the Bengal and 
NorthA\\‘St(‘in Railway I'opulation (1901), 732. d'he village, com- 
monl) known as Swami Narayan (/hhapia, to distinguish it from other 
pla( es of the same name, is (elebiated as the birthiiku'c of Sahajanand, 
a religious K'lormer m the e.irly ])art of the nmetei'nth century. He 
niigiated to Cadh.ida in Cujarai, and became a learned Sanskrit scholai 
and Jiscetu He is now worshippiB as an incarnation of Krishna under 
the name Swann Naravan. A large temple of stone and marble, which 
has been elected at (onsideiable expense, contains lelu s of Sahajanand, 
besides images of various deities It is adorned both inside and out 
with paintings. 'Two large fans are held annuall). 

Chhapratili. —'Pown in the Baghjiat /ahz/oi Meeiut I )istricl. Untied 
Pkaukcs, situaletl in 29 12' N. and 11' Iv., 35 miles north-west of 

Meerut city. Pojiulation (1901), 7,058. It is said to have* l>een founded 
by Jats m the eighth eenlur\. In the eighteenth (cntury the Jats of 
Mirpui, who had been almost ruined by the incursions of the Sikhs, 
migi*ati‘d heie, and added to the population and ])rosperity of the town. 
'Phere is a large colony of Jam Banias, who arc people of some wealth. 
'Phe town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
tibout Rs. 2,000. It is increasing in importanc'e as a c:enlre for the 
collec tion and export of wheat and sugar'. 'Phere is a primary school. 

Chhata Tahsil. Noith-western /(r/zsz/ of Muttra District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pan^ana cjf the same name, lying 
between 27° 33'and 27^ 56'N. and 77^^17'and 77^ 42'E., with an 
aiea of 406 scpiaie miles. Population rose fioni 153,465 in 1891 to 
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i73»7S^' ^90^* Thon^ iirr 158 villages and two towns, Kosi (pojm- 

lation, 9 , 5 ^^ 5 ) Chhafa (8,287), the tahsll head-quarters. 'The 

demand for land revenue in 1903 4 was Rs. 3,38,000, and for eesses 
Rs. 59,000. The density of j)0|)uIation, 428 [)ersons per square mile, is 
the lowest in the District. U]) to 1894 the northern portion formed a 
separate talisti called Kosi. The ta/isll is bounded on the east by the 
Jumna, which is fringed with lavines and a sandy strip of land : but 
these are not so extensive as in the Muttra fahsilKo the south. A ridge 
of sand tiaviases the ('(‘ntn*, and another naiiow belt is found farthei 
west, beyond which is a shallow depression not sufficiently markcal to 
form a drainag(‘ channel. 'The western b{)undar> is formed by the 
Ihiaratpur State, and in pla( es low stom^ hills aie found. In the north 
the w’ells are \ery de(‘j) and the water tluw (‘ontain is iisuall\ brai'kish. 
'Fht* autumn haivest is moie important heie than tht' sj)iing har\(*st, and 
jinvar is the most common stajde. In 1003 4 thi‘ area iindta- ciiltixation 
W’as 329 s(|iiare miles, ol w'hieh 113 wen* iirigated. I'Ik' \gia (’anal 
siq)plu‘s a ratlu'r largc'r aiea than w(‘lls A diam has leeently bi'en 
('ompk'ted from a depu'ssion near Kosi to the Jumna. 

Chhata Town.- Ilcad-ituaiteis of the /a/isU ol the same name m 
Muttra District, United Proxince.s, situated in 27^ 44'N. and 77^^31^ 
E., on the Agra-Delhi road Population (i(;oi), 8,287. * princ'ip.d 

featuie of the lowai is its large fort like sarai\ (overing an area of 12 
a(Tes, with battlemented walls and bastions, and two lofty galtwvays 
of decorated stonework, dating from the time of Sher Shrdi or Akbai 
d’he interior is disfigured by a number ol mean mud huts. Dining 
the Mutiny of 1857 the safuii was occupied by the n-lnls, w^ho, how¬ 
ever, liad to blow’ one of the towers down before they could effect an 
entrance, 'i'he town is administeied under Act XX of 1856, with an 
in(V)me of about Rs. 1,200, Tiade is < hielly local, d'here is a primary 
sc hool wath about 80 pupils. 

Chhatak. Village in the Sunamgan) subdivision ol S)lhet District, 
Eastern Biaigal and Assam, situated in 25° 2' N. and 9P' 40' E., on the 
left bank of the Suima. 'Phe river is navigable by steamers uj) to 
this point all the year round, and there is a large export trade to Bimgal 
in lime, potatoes, and oranges. .\ tall masonry obelisk, ens'ted in 
memory of Mr. Inglis, w^ho founded a large business in lime, stands on 
the summit of a Unv hill, from which a magnificent view' is obtained 
over rixer, swaimp, and forest to the blue line of the Khasi Hills, which 
rise like a wall from the plain. 'I’his obelisk was c racked in three 
places by the eartlKpiake of 1897, and the pieces w’ere wTenched round 
in the same plane without being throwm down. 

Chhatari. —Town in the Khurja fa/is}/ of Biilandshahr Distric't, 
United Provinces, situated in 28*^ 6' N. and 78® 9' Pk, 30 miles south 
of Bulandshahr town. Population (19Q1), 5,574. 'The town takes its 
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name from iho ('hhatarclhnrT ('Ian of Mcwfitis who foiinfU'd it. It 
lH‘longs to the c-.state of the same name founded by Mahmud Ah Khan, 
a brother of Murad Alt Khan of I*ahasu. 'rhe estate is at present 
under the Court of Wards, as the owner, Alunad Saiyid Khan, is a 
minor. f'hhatfirT is adminislcTcd under Act XX of 1856, with an 
ineouK of about Rs. 800. Tliere is a ])rimary school with al)Out 120 
pu])ils. 

Chhatarpur State.- A uuuid State m Central India, under the 
Ihindt'lkhaiid Ageia v, 1\mg Ix'twetn 2|®2i'and 25*^ 15'N. and 79*^ 
34' and 80*^’ 8' I'., with an area of i , it 8 Sfjuare miles. It is bounded 
on th(' nortli by tli(‘ H.imirpur Distra t of the United Rrovinc'es and 
part of the diarkhaii Slate* on the east by tlie Ken rn(‘r, w’hieli 
st'])aral(‘S it from tlie State's of Ajaigaih and Panna ; on the \vesi by 
tiortions of the Ilijaw’ar and (‘haikhari States : and on the south by the 
Ihiawnr and Ikinna States and the British District of Damoh in the 
('entral l*io\in('(‘s 'The grealei i)ait of the Stati* ('onsists of a level 
plain with a m(';in elevation of 600 fe(‘t above the st‘a, eoveri'd with 
tiees and watered b} numerous tanks. 'The only important streams 
are the Ken, with its tiibutanes the Urmal and Kiitri, vvhii'h flow 
during the greater part of the }ear. 

'j'he main portion of the State lies in the lUmdelkhand gneiss area, 
'riu' jiortion iminediatelv surrounding the* chief town, however, falls 
within the jumna alluvial tract, while in the south (‘astc'rn part of the 
State, which is situated in the Banna range, the Ken and its tributaries 
have cut d('ep gorges exjiosing the massivi' N'lndhyan sandstones, d'he 
Revvah shales, which also oc('ur, are a ('ontmuation of the diamond- 
b(‘aring trac't of B.inna, though there is no record of their ever having 
been sear('hed for stones, 'I'he Low’er X'lndhyan strata, with outcrojis 
of the Bijavvars at their base, and the Kanniii sandstones are also met 
with, the last yielding suiH'ib building material. The climate is lem- 
p('rale, and the annual rainfall av('rages 4b m( hes. 

'rh(' State of ('hhatarpur was founded m the latter jiart of the 
(‘ighleenth C(mtury bv Kimwai Sone Sfih J’onvvar 01 Ikimar, a retainer 
of Raja Ilindupat of Panna, out of territoiic's belonging to that Stale. 
On Umdiijiat’s death in 1777 his son Sarnat Singh was forced to leav’C 
llu‘ State, and rc'tned to Rajnagar, near C'hhatai])ur. lb' died, leaving 
a minor son, IlTra Singh, whose guardian was Kunwar Sone Sah 
Ponvvai. 'Taking advantage of the vouth of his master, Sone Sah S('i/ed 
the y< 7 v 7 /' in 17S5, to whic'h he addc'd much territory during the 
disturbed period of the Maratha invasion. In 1800 he, togeth(T with 
the other Bundelkhand chiefs, became tributary to All Bahadur, the 
Nawab of Banda. On the establishment of B>ritish supremac'y in 
P»und(dkhand, Sone Sah n'ceived a uinad in 1806, by which certain 
lands he then held were st^cured to him, while othtas, including the 
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town of f'hhatarpur, were reserved to ilic British, In 1808, however, 
these lands also were made over to him. Sone Sah died in i8i6, 
having divided his possessions among his five sons. Later a redistribu¬ 
tion was made by which the share of Pratap Singh, the eldest son, was 
considerably reduced. The British Ciovernment disapproved of this 
second partition as unjust to Pratap Singh, and as opposed to its policy 
of maintaining the integrity of the Biindelkhand States; and it was 
ruled that on the death of his brothers their should revert to the 

State. Bakht Singh, the youngest brother, who had been unable to 
manage his estate, made it over to his brother Pratap Singh, recei\ing 
in lieu a ('ash allowance of Rs. 2,250 a month. Imduded in his hold 
ing was a <or free grant) of thus' villagt s belonging to the Dikshit 

family of BilherT, held under grants given by Raja Hindiipat. d'his 
/jN/ifJi IS still ht'ld by the famil) as a guaiantec'd holding subordinate to 
the Chhatar])ur Dai bar, to whom the muafidar is obliged to rcfi‘r in all 
matters of internal administiation. In 1827 Bahruliir 

was granted to the (Biel. Pratap Singh died in 1854; and the 
I )irectors of th(‘ East India C'ompany, lejecting Ins adoption of Jagat 
Raj, grandson of Ikikht Singh, held that owing to failure of direct heirs 
the State I'scheated to (Government. In consideration, howt'\er, of the 
loyalty ol the dihatarpui chiefs, a fiesh sanad was, as an act of grace 
and favour, grant(Hl to J.igat Riij, and as Ik* was onl> eight years old 
Pratap Singh’s second Rani was a])j)ointed regent. She was at the 
head of the State during the Mutiny of 1857, and gave asylum to the 
refugees from Now^gong. In 1862 a sauad of adoption was granted to 
the chief. The following }ear the Rani was removed from the regeiK'y 
for maladministration, and the State was placed under a JCuropean 
offic(T. In 1867 the ( hief received [lowers of administration, but died 
the next year, his son Vishvanath Singh, the present ('hief, succeeding 
at the age of fourteen months, d'he State remained under European 
supervision until 1876, when the dowager Rani was made regent, but 
misrule necessitatt'd her removal from the [losition in 1878. Vishvanath 
Singh commenc'ed to administer his State in 1887, and rec'eived 
enhanced criminal powers in 1894, and the personal title of Maharaja 
in 1895. The Chhatarpur chief is the head of the Biindelkhand 
Ponwars or Pamars, a local section of the great Agnikula clan whic'h 
separated from the parent stock in the thirteenth century. The 
hereditary titles are His Highness and Raja, and he receives a salute 
of IT guns. 

Many archaeological remains are met with in the State, the most 
important collection of buildings being at Khajraho, where one of the 
finest groups of temples in Northern India is to be seen. At the old 
town f)f Alau, 10 miles west of Chhatarpur, once the seat of the Parihar 
Rajputs, there are numerous buildings. 1 'hese, however, with the 
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exc'C'ption of n IVw ("hanclrl remains (incliidini' an undated inscription 
assi[^n(‘d to about 1150), are all in the eighteenth ('cnliiry style and of 
little arehiU^ctural merit, having been erected in the time of Maharaja 
('hhatarsal. Many fine tanks are attributed t(j the Chandels, of which 
the Jagat Sagar at Man, th(‘ Imlika Talao at Kajnagar, and th(‘ [hinna 
Sagar at Lauri are the largest. At Manyagarh, on the west bank of the 
Ktai, ck)se to Rajgarh, 20 miles south east of Chhatarpur town, are the 
nanains of an old fort whic h was originall) one of the Ath Kot, or 
‘eight strongholds,’ for which lUindidkhand was famous. 'The ruins 
are now’ buried in jungle* 'J'he fort was jirobably called after Manya 
Devi, who, according to the bard ('hand, w'as a tutelary deity of the 
('handels 

d'he po[)ulation at the* last thrc-c* (‘numerations was* (iSXi) 164,^hc), 
(1891) 174,148, and (1901) I 56,1 39, gi\mg a density ot 140 persons per 
scjuarc* mile*. Dining the* last decade* th(*r(‘ has bc'cii a di‘crease ol ro 
j)c‘i c*(*nt., owing mainly to the laminc* ol i8c)6 7. d'hc* .State* contains 
421 Milage's, and one town, (I'uiiArAKin’k (population, 10,029), 
c'apital. Hindus numbe'r 148,343, or e;5 per c'c'nt. ; Musalmans, 5,379 ; 
and Animists, 1,(151, main!) (londs, who inhabit the* Deoni ia/islL 
liundelkhaiuU and Us dialects Jtanaphail and Khatola are the [irevalent 
lorms ol spees'h. 'I'he most numerous castes an* ('hamais, 13,300; 
Knchhis, i2,()Oo, Kuiims, 11,000; Alms, ci,8oo , and Hrfihmans, 
7,300. Agneultuie suppoits 39 jK*r c'c*nt , gc'iu'ial labour 15 pc'i ce*nl., 
and State* se‘r\i(e* 7 pel c'cnt. of the* |)Opulation. 

Of the* total are a ol 1,118 s(|uare miles, '’36 s(|uaie mile's, or 21 pel 
cent., .lie* under e ultnation, of whieh (>5 scjuarc* miles are irrigate'd, 
c'hie'lly from artific'ial tanks and wells. About 545 scpiarc* mile.*s of the* 
un(allti^ateel aiea arc cultivable, 135 sejiiaie* miles, situati'd chii'fly in 
the south of the* State, are undei lorest ; and the* rest is waste*. Of the 
( ropj)c*d arc'ii, kodoii occ'Ujac'S 80 sejuaie* miles, or 34 jier ce*nt., til 50 
‘'(jiiare milc'S, barle*\ .p), and ba^ara y), joiviir 26, gram 15, 

whc*at 10, and c'otton () sejuare miles, d'he agriculturists arc* elrawn 
freim all classes, Ihahmans, 'Ihakuis, laxlhTs, Kurims, and .Alurs 
predominating. 

About 100 mile's ol metalled loads aic* maintained by the British 
(JC)^ ernment, being jiortions ol the* ('hhatarpur-Satna, ('hhatarpur- 
l*anda, and Nowgong-Banda high roads, and part of a fc*cder road from 
Mahoba to ('handla. Little traele is earned on except at the chief 
town. The* jirinc ijial exports are gram, oilsee*ds, and spices , the* 
impoits are piec e goods, grain, metals, and salt A British ('ombined 
post and te*legraph office is maintame'd at ('hhatarpur, and a branch 
post office at Rnjnagai. 

for administrative purposes the State is dividc'd into four ta/ni/s, each 
under a tabslUiir^ who is the magistrate and revenue officei of his 
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rhargi‘, the head-qiuirlers being :it ('hhiitiir])nr, Riijnagar, Laiiri, and 
Deora. 'The ehic'f has c*nlire control m all administrative* and civil 
jiidic'ial matters. In ('riminal ('ases he is s|H‘cially (*mpowered by a 
sanad, granted in 1H94, to try heinous crimes, with the* proviso that all 
sentences of death must he referred to the Agent to the riovernor- 
(leneral for (onfirmation, and a ])eriodical re])ort submitted to the 
Political Agent of all c.ises involving transportation or imjuisonment 
for life. 'I'he british ceides are followed generally in the ciiminal 
courts, f or ('ivil casi*s loe al ruk‘S have lK‘en drawn up. 

'The total normal rt'venue from all sources is 3-5 lakhs, of which 2-() 
lakhs is derived from land revenue, d'he ('hief heads of expenditure 
are - Rs. 47,000 on the general administiation, iiK'ludmg the duk-fs 
(‘stahlishment , Rs 25,000 on the colk'ction of land rev(*nue : .ind 
Rs. 22,000 (‘ac'h on jioIk-c, mihlai\, and piibln- woiks 

No legular nweniie sc'ttlement has been madi*. Most of tin* land is 
])eriodi(‘ally k'ased out Milage by Milage to f.irnu'rs, who are responsible 
foT the re\emu'. 'I'lie State has in su< h cases no direci ('oneern w'llh 
th(* ( ultnators, who make' lluar own terms with the faiineis, the Daibai, 
howevei, rc'serMiig the right to inteiweiK in (asi's of opiiression. 'The 
incideiK'e of the land levemu* demand is about Rs i-i i o p(‘r ac're 
of ('ultnated land, and 6 annas })er ac re on the total area. Rates arc 
for (bku k soil), Rs. 1-5 2 to Rs r (>-7 , for f>anva and kiihai 

flight soils), R. 0-12 10 to Rs 1 2 ea('h . I<»r nuikar, a stony soil, 

R. o-g 7 to R. I per ac'ie. Special rates, varying from 12 annas to 
Rs. 31, aie k‘vied on land growing lH‘ti‘l-Mnes and sugai cam*. 

In T<SS2 the British rupee* was made k*gal tcndei, in plac'e of the Ra/a 
rupee struck at ('hhatarjiur, and other local currencies. 

The army consists of 112 regukir infantr\ and 30 legiilar cavalry, and 
440 irregular troojis, besidc-s 40 gunners with 27 guns. A regular [)ohc( 
system was introduced in i8f)3, and has recently been reorganized. 
'The force mc-ludes 120 State police and 277 rural j)C)li('e. The jail is 
at C'hhatarpur. 

In Tc)oi only i-6 per c:*ent. (3 males and o-i females) of the population 
were able to read and w'rite. \ st hool was first started at Chhatarpur 
in 1865, and made a high school m 1884. Pupils are sent U[) for the 
Allahabad University examinations. Tlu'rc* arc* 23 other sc'hools for 
1)0}s and tw'o for girls, w'lth a total of 765 j)upils, of w-hc>m 44 arc* girls ; 
the annual expenditure is Rs. 6,700. A hosjiital is maintamc'd at 
(]hhatarpur. Vac-cination is regularly carried on and is bec'oming 
yearly more populai. 

Chhatarpur Town.— duef town of the State of the* same* name in 
( entral India, situated in 24*" 55' N. and 7(/' 36' kb, at the junction of 
the* roads from Banda to Saugor and Nowgong to Satna, 34 mik‘s dis 
tant by road from Harpalpur on the Jhansi-Manikpur section of the 
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Ciroat Indian Peninsula Railway, 15 miles from Nowgonij; cantonment, 
86 miles from Satna, and 78 miles from Panda. Population (1901), 
10,029. It is named after ('hhatarsal of Panna, by whom it w^as 
founded in 1707. Chhatarpur is a fine town, surrounded on three sides 
by a WTill, and contains many well-built houses. The chiefs palace is a 
large substantial building, standing in the centre of the city in a fine 
garden. Its ajipearance is enhanced by numerous monuments erec'ted 
by (losains, who settled here nearly two centuries ago under the 
])iote('tion of Raja Pahar Singh of Panna, and are said to have assisted 
Sone Sah in acajuiring Chhatarpur. before the opening of railways had 
diverted traffic from the loads, C'hhatarpur was a considerable trade' 
ei*ntre, salt, siig.ir, soap, iron, and brassw^an* being its chief articles of 
coinmeree. In th(‘ town are a dispensary, a high school, one other 
s('hool for boys and two for gills, a S( hool of art (or the* encouragement 
of lo<'al industries, tw’o \arais (or native* travellers, an inspection 
bungalow Ix'longing to llu* (lovermn(‘nl Public Works dejiartment, .ind 
.1 vState guesthouse 

Chhattisgarh Division.-— Lastein Division of the* C'cntral Pro- 
\inct‘S, l)ing b(‘twcen 19° 50' *ind 23*" 7' N. and 80° 43' and 83^ 38' E, 
with an area of 21,240 sejuare miles. It (’onsists of the plain forming 
the upper basin of the Mahanadi river, h(‘mmed in by ranges of hills 
on the north, w(">t, and south 'The Division ('ontains three Distrieds, 
as shown below 


Land revenue 
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1,096,85s 
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7,602 

917.240 
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'riit.ii 21,240 

2,642,98^^ 

1 20,59 


Up to 1905, the Division alsc) included Samualpur District, which 
was then transferred to Pengal. 'The District of Drug was constituted 
in 1906 from portions of the olil Raipur and Pilas|)ur Districts, which 
were too large for effective management, d'he name ('hhattisgarh, or 
‘thirty-six fbrts,’w’as Ibrmerly aiiplied to the territories of the Haihai- 
vansi dynasty of Ratanpiir, which comprised the greater part of the 
present Districts of Drug, Raijiur, and Pilaspur. far removed from 
the roiitt's of armies, and protected from invasion or disturbance by the 
piei'ipitous ranges w’hi('h fringe the plain on three sidi's, the Haihaivansi 
kingdom ('ontinu(‘d to I'njoy a peaceful and uneventful existence until 
the middle of the eighteenth century: while the people, isolated and 
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almost barred from intcrcoiirsi‘ with the outside world, have developed 
or retained tieculianties of dress, manners, and language wliK'h distin¬ 
guish them from the residents of adjoining tiacts, to whom they arc 
known as Chhattisgarhis. The (dihattisgarh'i dialect resembles the 
form of Hindi sjioken m Oudh. The people are generally held to 
be characterized bv a lack of intelligence, h} bac'kwardncss in their 
methods of agriculture, and by a more primitive habit of life than their 
neighbours. 'The head (piaii its of the (‘ommissioner an* at Raipur 
town. The population of the Division in rSSi was 3,4()5,f)55, and 
increased to 2,()24,6h3 in 1891, or by 17 per cent. 'I'Ik' C’ensiis of 
1901 showed a dc'cTcase to 2,642,983, 01 b\ 10 per cent., th(‘ ("hhat 
tisgaih plain ha\ing been \isited by two severe lamines during the 
previous dcc'ade. In 1901 Hindus constituted 90 jiei ( cnt. of the total 
liopulation and .\nimi-,ts 8 per cent., while thcTc w'ere onl> 30,000 
Musalmans, r,ioo Jains, and 5,800 ('hristians, oi whom 400 wt‘U‘ 
Kurojieans and Tuirasians. 'The densiix of pojiiilation is 123 pi'isons 
per sciiian* mil(‘, conipaied with T12 toi Hritish Distruns of th(‘ Iho- 
vince. It contains 7 towns, uk hiding Drug, the headajuarters of the 
new Drug District, and 9,356 inhabited x illages The marked absence 
of toxvns Is to be explained by the fact th.it tin* population is almost 
solely agricultural, and until within (oiujiaratixely rccaait years tluTC 
has been very little tradc‘. k.iipui (32,114) is th(‘ ('luef ( ommerc'ial 
centre of the Division, and th(‘ only town ('ontaining more than 20,000 
inhabitants. On the outskirts of the jilain and surrounding tlu‘ Hiitish 
Districts are situated the territories of fourteen I'Tnidatory States, whose 
administration is ('ontrolled b\ a Political Agent under lh(‘ sujiervision 
of the ('ommissioner 

Chhibramau Tahsil. South central /a/c \/7 of luirrukhabad District, 
United Provinc'cs, comprising \\\k: par^^anaii of C’hhibramaii and I’al- 
gram, and lying between 26" 58' and 27^ 14' N. and 71/* 23' and 79'' 
47' JO., with an area of 240 sf|uare miles. It is bounded by the 
East Jvrdi Nadi and Ganges on the north, and by the I.san on the' 
south. Population increased from tii,i 14 in 1891 to 126,705 in 1901. 
'riu're are 240 villages and txvo towns ('huiuramau (\)opulatk)n, 6,526), 
the ta/isil head-ciuarters, ancj Talokam (5,457). The demand for land 
reveniK' in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,90,000, and for c'esscs Rs. 32,000. The 
density of jiopulation, 528 {lersons per square mile, is almost the same 
as th(* District average. In the ('cntre of the iahsll there is a levtd 
strut('h of fertile loam, cros.sed from north to south in the west by a 
ridge of sandy soil, and x\ith .sandy slopes apiiroaching the alluvial soil 
on the banks of the rivers. 'I'he eastern portion is remarkable for th(‘ 
large area c'overed by swamps and lakes. 'I'he area under cailtivalion 
in 1903 4 was t66 sc]uare miles, of which 64 were' irrigated. The 
Bewar branch of the Lower Ganges ('anal supjilies about scpiarc' 
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miles in the west of the tah<ll^ and wells most of the remainder, hut 
tanks or j/n/s irrigate* 4 or 5 sejuare miles. In several villages 
(Indian hemp) is rultivated. 

Chhibramau Town.- Ih-adcjuarters of the /a/isll of the same 
name* in Farrukhrihad J)istiiet, United Provinces, situated in 27® 9'N- 
and 79^ 31' E. It lies on the grand trunk road, and is connected by 
an unmelalled road with Fairukhrihad city. Population (T901), 6,526- 
'The early histor) of the town is l(‘gcndary, but by the time of Akbai 
It was the head-9uait(*rs of *1 Nawvib Muhammad Khan (jf 

Farrukhribad, (‘arly in the eightee nth eeaitury, founded a new quarter 
called Miihammadganj, with a fine* ^ara/ whieJi was impre)veel 100 years 
latci by a Pritish (’eillertor 'The te)w’n prospere*d b\ its situation on 
the grand tiunk lo.id. It is aelmimsteied uneler Act \X of 1850, with 
an JiK'ome* eif about Rs. 1,100. It ('ontains a fahslll and disp(*nsary. 
A marke*t is ht*l(l tw’u e a week 'I he town s( hexil has 120 pupils, 
and two primary seheiols 57. 

Chhindwara District.- 1 )istri( t in the Nerbiidda Division of the 
('entral RioMiK'es, iMUg be'tween 2P’28'anel 22^ 41/N. and 78*^’ 10' 
and 7()^ 24' IC., on the Satpuia plateau, with an area of 4/)3i sejuare 
miles. It IS boundeel on the north by Heishangabad and Narsmghpur , 
on the* west by Petul , on the (‘ast by Seoni; and on the seiuth by 
Nagjim, and along a small strip to the seiuth-east by the .\mraoli 
Distiiet ()l Perai. 'I'he Distri< t may be de^'Cnbc'd as consisting ol thren* 
steps 01 se( tions ol diffe*U‘nl elevation ascending from the south. Most 
of the Sausar iahsil lies below the Satpuras and feirms 
Aspects^ part of the Nagpur plain, with an elevation of abeait 
1,100 fee t. Newth of this is a sectieMv e)f the regular 
.Satjiuia [)late‘au forming the aiea ol the ('hhmdwara tahsil^ 

anel lying at a general e-levation of about 2,000 fee't ; while north again 
IS a strete'h e)l wilel and mountaine)iis e'ounlr) oftem rising to 3,000 Icet 
above the sea, e overed with forest, and divided into jd^irs or he*reditary 
estiiU's of the old hill chieftains. 'J'he markc'd le*atures of the hill 
syste'iu art* tlu* range whieh loims the southern edge ol the Satpura 
plateau aset*ndmg sharply from tht* Nagpur plain, and that which rises 
from the level of the plateau to the north and falls again to the Naibadii 
valle\'. A few peaks in the northern range rise to over 3,700 feet, and 
along its west extends a senes of small plateaux st‘parated by valleys 
and ravines. In tht* north west the hills fall away m a strij) of low lying 
('oimtr\, w'hieh in turn is Hanked In the .Mahatleo range t)f Hoshang- 
abad. A small langt* ol foot hills also divides the south of the District 
from Nagpur. 'The surface of the Sausar /tr/ovV is generally undulating, 
whilt* that of the ('hhintlwxara tahsll is broken by isolatetl flat tojiped 

' l^aiul liL'Ul on ordinal} j>ropiiotary tfiiuic, as <'istinLl tiom llic largo iinpaitihle 
estates (^c^olvlng h} priinogcnitme, called in this Jlistnct 
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hillocks. The most level })ortions are the ('haurai trad bordering on 
Seoni, and the SaolnMohkher plain to the south-west ol* Chhindwava 
town. Several tributaries of the Narbada rise in the northern hills, but 
the drainage generall) is to the south. The Kanhan river rises in the 
north-west of tlie District, and aftei tiaversing the Chhindwara /a/ml 
for about 30 miles turns to the east to de.seend the (hill passes) 

and subsequent!}’ crosses the Sausar iaJiAl into Nagpur. 'Flie Tench also 
rises in the north-west, and after flowing east thiough the Thhindwaia 
laJisil turns to the south and forms the boundar\ between ('hhindwara 
and Seoni, its course in the 1 )istricl being about t6o miles. The I’ench 
sLibsecjuently falls intiJ the Kanhan, wdiich is itself a tiibulary of the* 
AV'ainganga. The Kulbehcra in Chhindwam and the Jam in Sausar 
are affluents of the Tench and Kanlian respectively. 

The greater part of the Distiiet is (overecl with the Deccan tiap 
or volc'anic rock, in which lossiliferoiis inter trajipean strat.i ate met 
with at v.inous localities. 'I'herc are, however, ( onsiderablc expanses 
of metamortihic and (londvvana rocks. 'The’ Ujjper (londvvanas occiii 
m the hills abutting on Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad, while south 
of these the Lower (iondwana 01 Motur groiq) is tound. A stretch ol 
cTystalline rock extends over the west of the C'hhindwaia tahi,i/ and 
iiins south-eastw^ards through the centre of Sausar. 'I'here arc several 
coal fields in the District. 

'i'he ‘reserved’ forests he [irincipally on the southern range of the 
vSatpLiras and on an iircgukir line of hills in the wexst of the District, while 
the northern range* is covered b) private forest. l eak and i>aj {Term/- 
nalia iomentosii) are the most im])ortant timber trees in the (iovernment 
forests, while the contain some -w 7 / [Shorea rol>iisla). Among 

other trees may be mentioned tuisa {Ouy^chna (ia//>crA(ndei>)^ />//a.sa/ 
(Plcrocarpui^ ^nalbci\i:^ia Si^soi/)^ and kndia 

btroemia panujlora). Vanous climbers, suc'h as Mille/tia^ Rau/ibiia^ 
Spaf/iolohiis, and Tonuia, occur, and the undergrowth includes s[)ccies 
c;f G/rufia^ Xizyp/iiLs^ r/iyl/a/itJiiis^ and Clchtant/ius. Among grasses 
may be* mentioned duh {Cynodon daciylon\ l^usai {/\d/inia argenka)^ 
and n/sa {A/idropogo/i Sc/ioenanthus), 

(iame is by no means plentiful in the forests, d'igers are .seldom met 
with, though leopards aie more numerous and the true hunting leot)ard 
has been shot in Chhindwara. A few wild buffalo and a fair number of 
bison arc contained in the jdgirddri forests, and the barasifig/id or 
swamp deer is found in the District, ('hhindwara is not a good District 
for game-birds as there are very few tanks ; but fish are found in the 
rivers and large streams in cc^nsiderable number.s, and the mah.seer 
in the Tench afford excellent sport, some specimens reaching a weight 
of 40 lb. 

The cliiiiale in most parts is cold and healtliy, being probably the 
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most favourable in tlic Province. The heat is seldom severe, while tlie 
light rainfall makes the monsoon season pleasant. In the cold season 
the temperature Irecjuently falls below freezing-point, but ice is not often 
seen, 'bhe variations of temperature in different parts of the Distric t 
c'oriespond to those* of elevation, the Sausar ta/isl/ having the same hot 
c limate as Nagjmr, while the highest range of the jagirs is as cool 
as Pachmarlu. 'J'he general health of the pojiulatioii is gc^ocl, and 
epidemic disease is lare. 

'I'he annual lamfall at ('hhmdwara averages \2 inches, that lor 
Sausar being ap])arently somewhat lc‘ss, if the returns aie to be 
lehecl on. 

Deogaih, the* head ijuartcis of the old (iond dxnasty of ('hhindwam 
and Nag])Ui, is a Milage- about 24 miles south-west of Chhindwara, 

])i( tiiies(|uely situated on a cic‘sl of the lulls. J‘'oi 

History • I 1111/ I 

a short period lowaids the- end of its evistenc e, the 
Deog.irli kingdom became of sui h mijiortancc- as to o\eishaclow 
jMandla and ( hancla, and to take first plac i* among the (iond States. 
Of its eailiei histoiy jiractic«ill\ nothing is known, but here, as c‘lsc- 
where, iiopulai tradition tells of a (aioli kingdom jirecc'clmg the (joncls. 
'I'he mythical Gone! hero Jatba, w'ho founded the dynasty, was born 
fiom a viigm under a bean plant, <ind was protected by a c’obra, who 
Ciime and sjiread its hood ovei him during the* heal of the day, whe-n 
his mothei left him to go to lu'i woik W'hen he gic-w' up he bec'ame 
famous foi his feats of stieiigth, and entered the sc-rvice of the twin 
Gaoh kings, Ransur and Ghansur, whom he subsecfuently slew’ wath 
a iiuigu swoicl, and taking the kingdom in their slc-acl bec'ame the* liisl 
Gond uilei 'J'he forts of Ikit.insaongi and Nagardhan below the 
aie attiibutcd to him. Prom Jatba, whose date is absolutc-lv uncertain, 
to liakht Puland, .it the c'lid of the seventeenth ceiitui), tradition 
IS .dmost silent. 'J'his prmc:e went to Delhi .incl enteic'd the sc'rv i( e 
of Auiang/eb, He is sui)j)o.secl to have gained by his military achieve 
ments the favoui of tlie emperor, b) wdiom he was persuadc'd to become 
a IMuhammaclan. He was acknowledged as Raja of Deogarh, and 
leturned from Delhi bringing with him a numbei of artificers and 
husbandmen, both Hindu and Muhammackin. He enlarged his domi¬ 
nions at the exjiense of C'handa .ind Mandki, and established many 
new towms and villages, also founding the city of Nagpur. Bakht 
Buland’s successor, ('hand Sultan, removed the capital to Nag[)ur, 
which he made a walled town. The subsecjuent fall of the Gond 
d) nasty and the acciuisition of the Deogarh kingdom by Raghuji 
Phonsla belong to the histor) of Nac.puk. Chhindwara became a part 
ot the JMaratha kingdom , and during the latter period of the Bhonsla 
rule It suffered seveief) fiom lack-ienling, and fiom the depredations of 
the Gond hill chiefs, who, as the Maiatha administration grew weakei, 
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canic (lo\Mi from their mountain foitresses and plundeied and haiassed 
the country without restriction. A\’hen Appa Sahih ^\as being sent 
to Allahabad in custody alter the battle of Sitabaldi in 1818, he csca})ed 
to the territories ot these chiefs and was there joined b\ the IMndari 
leader ('Intu. The two were well received by the (lond /agirdrin, 
and gave some trouble before they ^^cle exjielled and the ('ounti) 
jiacilied. After the deposition ol Ajipa Srihib, Chhmdwaia was foi 
some years administered by a British Supeimtendent undei the contiol 
ol the Resident at Nagpur. It finally hqised to the Biitish Cloveinment, 
\vith the rest of the Nag])ui territoru‘s, in 185^^. Sinc e the ibimation ol 
the Distrul, the Almod, Bariam Pagara, and jiart of the Pachmarlu 
have been transferred to 1 loshangabad, the Adegaon estate to 
Sconi, and the Bordehi trait to Betul. 

Numcious remains of wells, tanks, and buildings at Deog.uh show 
that the old Gond capital iiuisi ha\e evU'nded ovei .1 laige area. 'I'lu 
District is, hoAve\er, smgularl) bare o) notable buildings, cncii im 
portant shrines being represented only by a iJiai’ntni or platloim .mil 
not by a temple. The names ot several hills, sueh as Harxagarh and 
Garjugarh, ])reserve the recolk*( tion of the troublous times when thc> 
were crowned with forts, but these ha\e now entirely \anished. 

'I'he population of the Distra t at the last three (‘numerations was as 

follow's: (188 i)372,8i;c;),( 1891)407,41^4, and (1901)407,927. d'he decade 

betw'cen 1881 and 1891 was luosiierous and the ixipu- ^ , . 

... , 11,1 Population, 

lation miTeased steadily, the lowest increment being 

in ihc 'The last ( ensus shows the total population as .dmosl 

stationaiy , but there has been an increase (»f 3 per cent, in the 

mal^^iizdri portion of the ('hhindwara ia/isi/, and a heavy dei line of 

11 |)er cent, m the'The District did not suffei so heavily as the 

rest of the I’lovinie in 1897, but was siweiel) .iffei ted in 1900, and 

there was piobably some immigration fiom they(/i,7;'.s' into the mal^uZilri 

area m both ycais. 'The Distiict has foui towns—C huindwara, the 

District heaci-(]uarteis, Pandhukna, Mohoaon, and Sausak and 

1,751 inhabited villages, 'i'he principal statistics of pojmlation in 

1901 are show'n below: 
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d'heie are considerable variations in density in different areas, and 
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the ()j)en i)<irt of the Sausar tahsil ls very thickly populated. The 
liguics for rehgKjn show that per cent, of the j)opulation are Hindus, 
35 per cent. Aniniists, and 3 i)er cent. Muhammadans, d'he majority 
of the (ionds and Korkus are still returned as professing tlieir tribal 
religion. Of the Muhammadans, 3,tH5 bve in towns. About 45 per 
cent, of the population sjicak the klundeli dialect of Western Hindi, 
11) })er cent Marathi, and 25-J- per ('cnt. Oondi. About two-thirds of 
the Clouds are returned as speaking their own language. Most of the 
Marathi speakers live in the Sausar ia/is//, which adjoins Nfigpui and 
tontains many Maratha immigrants. 

IJrahmaiis (8,000) ari' the principal landowning caste, ineluding a few 
Mai wan or Talhw'al lirahmans who .ire jirofessional money-lenders. 
'The ( hief agricultural castes are Kurmis (8,000) and Kunbis (21,000), 
Uhoyars (17,000), I.odhis (cj,ooo), Kir.irs (8,000), and Kaghu\ansis 
(^,ooo). The kurmis arc' wheat-growers and are found in the (Jhaurai 
tiac'l, while the Kiinhis raise the' c'otton and /(muir n{ the S.iusar tahsil. 
'The kodhis and K.aglunansis, though found only in sm.ill numbers, are 
l.iirl) large' kindowners, .incl both arc' gcxjd c'ultnators. 1'he l>ho\ars 
aic' lound in the- I’.uidhuin.i \alley and along the hc:ad of the ^hats 
helwc'en Sausai and C'hhindwaia 'I'he Ahirs (33,000) are jirofessional 
c .ittle-bieedcis and l.indowners. 'I'he (.Ionds (137,000), the old owaiers 
of the soil, constitute' a ihiid of the population, and all the jCi)(irdars 
w’lth two exceptions aie Kaj Cionds. 'They reside' principall\ in the 
northern hills and forests, hut also in the otien c'oimtry. At the lime 
of the wheal har\est they go down m large numbers to the Narbada 
valle\, .ind obtain sufficient gr.iin .is w.iges to sujipoit them for a c'ouple 
ot months Korkus number nearl) ic),ooo, or 4^- [X'r cent, of the 
popukition. 'They include the subdiMsion of Mow.asis, w'ho consider 
IhemseKes siijic'tioi to the' ordin.ir\ Koiku I'lu' Koikus au* evc'ii 
pooler ih.in the (ionds , the\ an* not l.indholders at all, and where the 
two tubes .iic' found together the' Gonds have* jiossession of the' open 
country and the K(»rkus aie lelegaled to the most jungly \illages. 
About 72 pel cent, of the District population are shown as supiiorted 
by agriculture. 

Christians number 474, inihiding 455 natives, of whom the majority 
.lie c'onverts of the Sw’cdish Lutheran Mission at (.'hhmdwara. 'I'his 
body sujiports .1 large oriihanage and seveial schools, and has also 
a village' and some out-stations. 

'I'he soils var) from a dec']) black loam 10 feet or more' in dc'iith to 
a thin red or vellovv soil only an inch or two thick. Good black or 
brown soil covers about 23 per cent, of the cultivated 
are.i, and inferior gravelly or sandy soil the rest. 
In the Saus.ir tatisil the shallow brown soil, when manured, jiroduces 
e.xeellent crops of cotton and jowar. Where the country is undulating. 
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rich black clay is found in the depressions, brown loam on the slopes, 
and a thin covering of stony red earth on the ridges, while the open 
plains of Chaiirai and Mohkher consist of stretches of deep black soil, 
d'he band of crystalline rock running through the east of Cdihindwara 
produces tlie yellow soil which is suitable for rice, and a little of this 
is also found in Sausar. In the jdgirs the land is generally of the 
poorest ciuality. 

An area of 1,597 scpiare miles is comprised in the ten jdginiCui 
estates, 92 square miles are held wholly or partially free of revenue, 
5,000 acres have been sold outiight under the \\\iste Land Rules, and 
55 scpiare miles ha\t' been disforested and are being settled on the 
ryotwdri tcnuic. d'he remaindei of the village aiea is held on the 
ordinar) mdlgii^Siri tenure. 'The following table gives the principal 
stalistii'S of cultivation in 1903 4, aieas being in square miles 
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There is still considerable room for extension of cultivation, but the 
land remaining to be brought under the plough is usually of very poor 
quality. At present nearly 25 jier cent, of the occupied area is under 
old or new’ fallow^ but this pro[)ortion is abnormal, the usual figure being 
about 19 per cent. Resting fallows are frequently given in every alternatt* 
year on the poorest soils. The principal cro[)s now arc wheat, covering 
308 square miles, and joivar^ which is grown by itself or mixed with the 
fiulse arhar {Ciyauiis indicus), and occupies 280 square miles. Next 
in importance are the small millets kodon and kutki with an area of 
199 square miles ; and the oilseeds til and Jdgfu, 185 sejuare miles. A 
noticeable feature in the returns of the past few years is the gieat 
increase in the popularity of jowdr^ which has partially replaced wheat 
as the staple food-grain of the District. Sugar-cane wais formerly .in 
important product, but in 1903 4 only i,600 acres were planted with it. 

During tlui thirty years ii]) to 1893 the cropped area increa.sed by 
43 per cent., while in the next ten years a further lise of ii per cent, 
took place. 1'he area under the valuable cotton crop expanded from 
55 square miles in 1894 to 143 in 1904. Art//-hemp {Crota/aria jiutcea), 
which has recently become a very profitable crop, covers 10,000 acres. 
Only Rs. 8,000 was advanced under the J.and Improvement Loans 
Act during the ten years ending 1904, and 1-71 lakhs under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 
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(_"attle arc bred princ'ipally in the Khamarpani tract in the east of the 
District, and on the banks of th(‘ Kanhan river near J 5 hatoria. The 
Khamarpani breed are large and handsome animals, with high foreheads, 
white in colour, and good trotters. 'I'hey are bred by professional 
herdsmen, and great care is exercised in the selection of bulls, which 
cost about Rs. 150 apiece. The bullocks are used for cultivation in 
hea\y black soil, and also for drawing the light chhakrds or travelling 
caits. 'The Kanhan livt^r oxen are smaller, and of different colours— 
red, black, and spe('kled 'They are us(*d geiK^rally for cultivation in 
hilly and stony land. 'The trotting cattle kept by the richer landholders 
are bought as ^earllngs, and kept ('arefiilly until they are two or three 
yt‘ars old, being allowed to graze freely in the standing crops, and fed 
liberally whcai tliesc arc not on the ground. A good pair will cover 
50 miles in ten hours, and races arc held annually at d aegaon Khairi 
near Jlorgaon liuffaloc's are bred to a small extent, but only for the* 
sake of their milk, and are not usial foi cultivation. The young bulls 
ar(‘ generally neglected, and .illowed to die. (loats and sheep are bied 
by (iadris and also b\ Aims and kbatiks, foi food, for then wool, and 
(or the sujiply of manuu* 'The males only arc* eaten as food, and many 
('astes wnll not eat sheep at all. Tht^y arc* very highly pn/c'd for manuri' 
in the Saiisar Za/ov/, wheie thc‘y are folded on the cotton n(‘Ids. 

Tlu‘ only ('rops that aie imgattnl aie vegelable.s, s])icc‘s, and sugar¬ 
cane, and V(Ty rarely wheat. Such irrigation as exists is (’anied on from 
\Nells, or in rare c ases from w.iter-holes dug at the foot ol' a bank over¬ 
hanging a stream. "Hiere are more than 4,000 temj)oiar\ and 400 
masonr) \Nells, >\hieb iriigate .ibout 7,000 acres. Some jirojects for 
tanks ha\e been prepansl In the* Irrigation department. 

'The (Io\ eminent forests cover an area of 712 sejuare miles, of which 
60 ^ are ‘ leservc'd,’ and the remainder has bec'n assigned for disforesta- 
_ tion and colonization. Pure teak forest is found only 

in a few small and scalteical jiatches, but teak mixed 
with inferior trees occuis on the hills of the Silewiini and .Ainbara ranges. 
Ikimboos are found in these forests and their leprodiic'tion is good. 
'Fhe greater part of the forests consists of sdj ( Tcrmifia/ia fomeutosa) 
mixed nith other tiee.s, while a considerable area contains inferior 
species, in whic h reproduction is very jioor, and no jirotection is 
attempted. 'The projiagation of the* lac insec:t has beem taken in hand 
as a forest industiy and is proc*eeding successfully. 'The extraction of 
rusa oil from the grass called fikdri Schoemwthus) for 

purposes of export has also c'ommenced. 'The forest revenue in i()03-4 
amounted to Rs. 70,000, of whic'h Rs. 1(4,000 was realized from sales 
of timber, Rs. 24,000 from grazing, and Rs. 8,000 from minor produce. 
jdgirdan forests do not contain much valuable timber. 

'rhe Pencil and Kanhan c'oal-fields lie from east to west in the hill 
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('Oiinir) iiboLit 12 milrs norih of (!hhin(l\vni\i town Minini; leases ba\e 
been gianted ami an extension of the raibva) to the loc'al fields has 
been eomideted. An analysis of the eoal shows 62 pei r(‘nl. of fixed 
carbon, 28 per cent, of volatile matter, and 10*4 jier cent, of ash ; and 
tht‘ i)r()spccts of the fu'ld are very promising. Manganese has been 
found in seviTal villages in the Saiisar tahsil on the hills boideimg 
Katol, and also below the ghais \ and prospt'ctmg and mining leas(‘s 
liave been taken out. 

There aie ( olonies of c'Olton weaver^ in all the towns and several ot 
the larg(T villages, who prodiK e modeiately fine cloth At Noihia 
Karwal, luai ('hhmdwfna town, head c loths an* w’ov’c n 
from lliuails of count, u. fine :is ioo\ Mill spun J^unkTtions. 
thread is now solely used, witli the exception that the 
Oadiis or sht'pherd cxiste sjim a stout blue* and white thiead from whic h 
sacks aie made (01 holding giain. I'asar silk is produ(c‘d and woven 
locxdly 10 a small extent. 'J'he (iadns also weave blankets m different 
c'olours, the wool being dyed with lac and iiujioited dyes. .ST//-hemp 
IS giown firiiicipall) foi ex[)orl, but hc*mp 111 itting is also wovcMi by 
banjaras tor loc al use. Rope's made' ot the- grass calk'd kafJii or In)\ it 
aie'largely used by all classes toi hoiisc'holel puiposes. biass utt'usils 
au* made* at ('hhindwaia and Lodlukhe'da; but the* mdiislr)’ is not 
flourishing, and the ('hhmdwaia brass-vvoikers have taken uj) the 
manufacture of /me ornaments as a subsidiary occuiiation. 'I'lie 
largest market in the Distiiet is tlhit of Kamrikona on the C'hhmdwara- 
Niigpur road, 50 miles from Nagpur, where as many as 3,000 carts are 
colleeAed on a ba/ar day in the season. Lodhiklu'da .ind Pandhiirna 
are* the* markets next m imiiortance, and aftc'i tlu'in Ralatwada, Mor- 
demgri, and Mohkher. A cotton-ginning factory at Mohgaon has been 
working since i8e;2, with a capital of Rs. 50,000. 'Two gins VN(*re* 
o])eneel at Randhurna in 0)03, and a e otton-j)iess is being e'onstructc'd. 

W heat, cotton, oilseeds, and hemp are the- piiiieipal exports of 
agricultural i)re)duce. Gi/r (unrefined sugar) is sent to Herar and 
Nagpur, but m decrc-asing cjuantities. Potatoes and ginger are su|)plied 
to Nagpur aiul See)ni, and timber, minor forc'st produe e, hide's and 
horns, and manganese are- othe^r articles of export. Salt come's from 
(lujarat through Pijiaria to Chhindw^ara, and from Bombay through 
Nagpur to Sausar. Mauritius sugar is gene*rally used. English and 
Indian mill-woven cotton cloths are worn in large villages and towns, 
and hand-woven cloths in rural tracts. Iron, brass, and other meteds 
and haidvvare arc imported from Bombay threiugh Nagpur. The trade* 
f)f the District is c:onducted by Marw^ari Banias and (Aitchi Muham 
madan.s. Telis ac t as local e:arriers, purchasing grain and either goods 
and taking thent to Ramakona market for sale to the Nagjiur agents. 

The District has till recently not been touched by the railway; but 
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a branch of the Satpiirfi extension of tlie Iiengal-Nagt)ur line thioiigh 
SeonI to ("hhindwara town was opened in 1905, with a lengtli of 
29 miles and three stations in the District. A short extension of the 
line to the coal-fields north of (lihindwara has also been constructed. 
Metalled roads lead from Chhindwara to Nagpur through Sausar, 
a distance of 80 miles, and to Seoni, 43 miles. Other roads are those 
to riparia station on the Great Indian J’eninsula Raihvay, to Narsingh- 
pur, and to Mullai in Hetul District. 'The i)rincipal outlet for trade 
IS the Nagpur road, and next to this the* Jubbulpore road through 
Seoni. d'h(‘ Distiid has 137 miles of metalled and 210 miles of 
iinnietalled loads, and tlu‘ annual e\])enditiire on maintenance is 
Ks. d,S,ooo 'J’ 1 k‘ Public W'oiks d(‘])artnH‘nt has charge of 269 miles 
of road, .ind th(‘ Distri('t c'ouik il of 78 miles. 'Then' aie aviauies f)t 
in'cs on 31 miles. 

'rii(‘ onl\ )eais in which taihius of ( rops siifliciently serious to ('aus(‘ 
ilistu'ss ha\e been uc'oided wt k iiSf)8-(), 1 St)6 7, and 1899 H)Oo. 

. During lh< first two of these ('hhiiuhvam fared b(‘tt(T 

than most othei paits of the Trovinc'e In 1868, llu' 
yeai of the Hunddkhand famine, theie vvas but slight distress, while' in 
i8()f) the only e'lojis that (‘ompletc'ly faih'd wiTe the small millets on 
whi('h the hill tribes subsist. Distiess w’as mainl) ('onfined to \.\\Q jdglr 
(“States and the wtstein ]>oition of tb.e ('hhindwara ta/isl/, 'Phe maxi 
mum numbi'r on la-hef in ()(tob(*r, 1807, about 24,000, and tlu' 
expendituie 5-7 lakhs In 1899 i()oo tlw're was a general failure of 
('lops, with the exec'ption of cotton, w’hich ga\e a fan out turn. More 
than 70,000 peisons, 01 17 ])er cent, of the population, were being 

relit'ved in Ma\, n^oo, and tlu' total expenditure' w'as 16 lakhs. A large 
numb(“r of ^illage tanks weie (onstriu'te'd 01 rej)aired , and the relief 
works also included the (.onstilu'tion of some loiest roads, the raising 
ol the embankment foi tiie luwv line of railwa), and Naiious imj)ro\e- 
ments to the main load (ommunic'ations of the District 

'fhe Deput} C'ommi.ssionci is aided b) one Assistant or I'Atra- 
.\ssistant (’ommissionei Poi administratne purposes the District is 
. . . diMcled into two /n//v 7 A, Ghhindwaia and vSaiisar, 

Administration. iahdidar and a mvh-iaJmlddr, 

A k'orest officer of the Imperial ser\icc is usualh pcjsted to the District. 

d’he ci\il judicial staff consists of a Distnc t and a Subordinate Judge, 
and a Munsif foi each fahsll. 'J'he Dnisional and Sessions Judge of 
the Nerbudda Dnision has sujierioi cmmI and criminal junsdic'tion. 
The (Time* of the Distiict is not hca\}, and the cnil litigation is of 
the ordinal) type. 

The share of the revenue left to the/J/c/or manager of the village 
by tht‘ Maratha administraticm w’as usually only about 15 pei c'cnt. of 
the ‘assets.’ Out of this, moic“0\er, lu' had to lemuneralc' the village 
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huiviuits, and make certain charitable payments and allowances, \Nhile 
he was .ilso liable at any time to be called upon to i)ay an extra ('ess, 
over and above the regular revenue. During the latter period of 
Marat ha rule their territories were mercilessl) rack-rented, in the 
endeavour to raise their total revenue to the figure at wliK'h it had 
stood liefoic they had been obliged to cede Oiissa and IJciai by the 
I'reaty of Deogaon. 'fhe District was thus in a very impoverished 
(ondition when it was taken over by the British m 1853. 'rrieiinial 
settlements were made for ten yeais, the (lovc'Tiiment sliare, in con¬ 
tinuation of previous [)ia( tK'c, being fixed at about 80 jiei cent, of tlie 
‘assets’ Between 18O3 and 18^)7 a thirty vears’settlement was made, 
the (lovvinment demand being ajiiiroxim.itelv hh pel cent, of the 
prospei'tive ‘assets.’ d'his lesiiltc'd m a rc'diK (ion ol the existing 
levenue bv about (j jier c(‘nl , and the demand vv:is fin.dl) fixed at 
’•14 lakhs. At this settlement the village hCiidmen, who had previously 
held the position of manageis 01 faniuis, received pioprietai)' and 
tiansferable rights in then villages During the ('urrency of the ihuty 
vixiis’ settlement the crojiped area increased b) i jier cent., and it was 
<..il( iikited that the pru'es ol agric iiltural jiiodiue h.id iloublial. d'hi‘ 
District was r(*settlc:d bc'twecn j8c;t and i8cj5 lor a pciiod varying from 
fourtec'ii to sev’enteen years, 'J’he ic*vised dc'iiiand was fixed at 2-()7 
lakhs, of whieh Rs. 0,ooo is ‘assigncal,’ giving an increase ol 37 jiei 
cent, on the formei demand, and killing at 55 jier ('ent. on the actual 
‘assets.’ 'riu' avcivige levcnue ini'idcnc'e j)ei acre was R. 0-5-11 
(maximum R. o 10 11, minimum R. o 2 2), and the* rental incidence 
R. 0-9-14 (maximum Rs 1 o 7, minimum R. o 4 o). 

The lec'eipts ol land revenue .md tokil reveniK* for a senes of vears 
aie shown below', m thousands ol lupcrs - 

iXijo I 1900 I 4 

! 2..;7 

5.0J j 80 

I'he managenu-nt of IcK'al affairs, outside mimic ijial areas, is entrusted 
to a Distric t councal and three Icjcal boards, including one for the 
jdi^h'S- income of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 44,000, 

while the expenditure on education was Rs. 18,000 and on public 
works Rs. 11,000. (hiHiNDW'ARA, Sausar, and pANDiiURisrA are 
municipal towns. 

The Rirce under the District Superintendent of polic'e consists of 322 
officers and men, including 3 mounUxi c'onstabkis, besidc^s 1,541 
watchmen for I,J55 towns and inhabited villages, 'fhe jiolice admin- 
istraticm in the/(7i,7/w luis lecently been taken under diiect sii[)ervision. 
Clihindwaia town has a Distiict giil, with accommodation for 121 


iSSo I 

l.and revenue . ’ 2,21 

Total icveiiue . 
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j)ris()ncrs, including 9 females. The daily average number in 190.4 
v\as 52 

In rcspe('t of education Chhindvvara stands tenth among ihc J )istricts 
of the Province, 2-2 piT cent, of the population (4-5 males and o*i 
females) being able to ri'ad and write. The jiroportion of children 
under instruction to those of school-going age is 8 per cent. Statistics 
(jf the number of pupils .ire as follows (1880 1) 1,749, (1890 i) 2,181, 
{i()Oo i) 3,094, (i()03 4) 4,974, including 102 girls. 'I’he ediK'ational 
institutions ('oinpnse an Paiglish middle sr'hool at Chhinduara, five 
vernacular nnddh s( bools, and 63 jininarv S('hools. d'he e\])enditure 
on ediK'ation in i(j03-.4 was Rs. 30,000, ol whicli Rs. 20,000 was 
derived fiom Prov’iiK ad and Lo('al funds and Rs 2,000 from fees. 

'The I)islri('t has foui disju'ns.iru's, with a('( ommodation foi 34 
m patients In 1904 tlu‘ numlxT of ('ases treated was 25,288, of whom 
,/)2 W(‘ie m patients, and 883 o])eiations wer(‘ jHTformed. The total 
expcMiditure was Rs. 6,000. 

^^a('elnatlon is ( ompulsory onlv in the miniK ipal areas of ('hhind- 
vvaui, Sausa’-, and IMndlnirna, and in the towns of Lodhikheda and 
Mohgaon. 'The numbei of persons sik < essfidl) va('('inated in 1903 ^ 
was 47 pel 1,000 of the DisliK't population, a liigh proportion. 

|(’ \\’. Montgomeru', SettUinnit Report (i8()9). A District (la/etteer 
IS being pr(‘])ared.] 

Chhindwara Tahsil. Noithein tahsit ol (dihindwara District, 
('(Mitral Pio\ iiK es, Ivmg between 2P 4()Aind 22' .49' N. and 78^ lo'and 
79' 24' I’A with an area ol 3,528 scpiarc* miles 'i'he jiopul.ition in 1901 
was 286,77(;, ( oiiijiared w’llh 287,043 in i8iji. 'J'he dc nsit} is 81 pcM'sons 
p(.M s(|uaie link*. The lahstl < ontain^ one town, ( HiiiNhWAkv (j)opula- 
tion, (i,73()), the tahsil and Distncl head-(juaiters ; and 1,368 inhabited 
villages. 'Idle (kMiiand for land iev(.nue m 1903 4 was Rs 1,78,000, 
and lot ( ess(‘s Rs 24,00c. 'The tahs'il consists o( an U|)land plateau 
bioken by small hills, whuh loims the nialy^irMri trad 01 that held on 
the ordinan piopiietar) IcMiuie, and of .1 ni.iss of highei hill and forest 
('oiintrv wliK'h lorms the est.iii^s ol tcMior heredit.irv (hieltains, 
(overing i,5()7 scgiare miles to the noith. lAc ludmg 381 s(juaie miles 
ot (lo\ (. I niiuMit fou'st and the ja^pii aiea ol 1,597 stjuare miles, ()8 per 
cent of the riMiiaining riati^ir.an aita is occu[)ie(.l for cultnalion. 'I'he 
eulti\ated aiea of tlu' wdiole iahsil in 1903 4 was 1,267 miles* 

Of the aiea ineliuled in the /(/gz/'v, 4(^5 scpiare miles are forest 

Chhindwara Town.-- I lead qUiirters of the District and tahsil of 
the same name, ('entral Provances, situated 111 22^’4' N and 78^’57' E., 
on the Eodii, 80 miles liom Xagpiii b\ road. A branch narrow-gauge 
line ol the Pengal-.Xagpm Railway was ojuMied to ('hhindwara in 1905. 
'The town stands on the Satpuia plateau at an elevation of 2,200 feet, 
and i>ossesses a pleasant iind healthv climate, d'he name is deiived 
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troll) the ckh'uid or bastard date-palms which are found in the vicinity. 
C!hhindwara is said to have been founded by one Ratan Raghuvansi, 
who let loose a goat, and on the place where it lay down built a house, 
burying the goat alive beneath the foundations. 'I'he goat is worshipjied 
as the tutelar}’ deity of the town. Population (1901), 9,736. Chhind- 
wara was created a municipality in 1867. 'J'he municijial receijits 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 13,000. In 1903 4 the 
income was Rs. 17,000, the principal head of ie( eipt being octroi. The 
town is a centre for local tiade, and the handicrafts earned on include 
the manufacture of pottery and cotton hand-w'caving. A small (juantity 
of tasar silk is woven, d'hcre is a printing piess, which publishes a 
monthly magazine in ilindi. 'Fliree weekly markets ar(‘ held for the 
sale of cattle, timber, and grain, ('hhindwara jiossesses an English 
middle .school and branch st hool, a priwite school teai'hing Arahu', 
and two dispensaries, imluding a jiolice hospital. A station of the 
Sw’edisli Lutheran Mission has been established htie. 

Chhindwara Town. -Town in the J)istii( t and taJisll of Narsingh- 
pur, ('entral Provinces, situated in 23® 2' N. and 79" 29' K., on the 
(Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway, 583 miles fioni Pomhay. Pojiulation 
(1901), 4,216. ('hhindwara is on the old trunk road to the Decc’an, 
and was established in 1824 h\ Sir W . Slecman for tlu‘ convenicnc’e 
of travellers thioiigh tin* Narbada v.dley, at the time when this road 
was infested by 'J'bags. It was ( reatetl a miini('i])alit} in 1867. d'be 
municipal receifits dtning the decade* i‘nding 1901 a\erag(‘d Rs. 4,400. 
In 1903-4 the ine'ome w<is Rs. 4,700, deiived niainlv from fi‘e*s on the 
legistiation of ( attic. l*rodu<e Irom tin* adjoining tia( Is is brought to 
(’hhindvvaia station foi e\])ort, .ind an imjiortant weekly cattle market 
is held here at wha h more than 1,000 head change hands. A ('otton- 
ginning factoiy has been eretled. ('hhindwara ])ossess(‘s a vernacular 
middle sc'hool and a dispensary. 

Chhitari (01 (dntari). 'J'owii in lUilandshahr Distiut, United 
Piovinces. See ('iihaiakT. 

Chhota Nagpur. -Division and gioup ol Native .States in lUngal. 
See ('ho IA Nac.I’uk. 

Chhota Sinchula. - ]*eak in Jalfiaiguri Distru. t, hkistrrn Pengal 
and Assam. See ("hoi a Sinchuj.a. 

Chhoti Sadri. — Head (]uarters of a c/'/cr or district of the same name 
in the State of Udaipur, Rajputana, .situated in 24'’ 23' N. and 74"" 
43' E., about 66 miles east by-south-east of Udaipur city. 'The town 
is walled and contains (1901) 5,050 inhabitants. It possesses a post 
office, a primary vt'inacular school attended by about 110 boys, and 
a dispen.sary. The (_'hhoti Sadri ula is the most fertile in the State, 
the soil being for the most part black i.otton 

Chhuikhadan (or Kondka).- Eeudatory State in the Central Pio- 
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vinces, lying between 21*^ 30' and 21° 38' N. and 80° 53' and 81° 11'E. 
'rhis small State consists of three detached blocks and a single village' 
lying in the rich tract of black soil at the foot of the eastern range 
of the Satpura Hills, surrounded by the Khairagarh and Nandgaon 
State's and the zami?idans of Drug District. The total area is 154 
square miles, almost the whole of which is a fertile cultivated i)lain. 
'J’he hcaid-quarters, Chhuikhadan (‘ the ejuarry e)f white clay ’), is situated 
3! miles from both the Raj-Nandgaon and Dongargarh stations of 
the Bengal-Nrig|)ur Railway, the roael te) Chhuikhadan being threnigh 
Khairagarh. Its pe)])ulation in le^oi was 2,085. The ruling family 
belongs to a sect of Bairiigis ame)ng whom marriage is permitteel, anel 
the sue('essie)Ji is dete'rmmeel b) the orehnar) law of iinmogeiiiture. 
The nucleus of the State was formcrl) the Kondka tract of the Parpodi 
'^amlndai’i^ which W’as a((]uired from the ztvfiifiddr in satisfaction of 
a loan by Mahant Riip Das, the' founder of tin* Chhuikhadan famih, 
about the middle of the eighteenth centur). His suctessor, TulsI Das, 
was rec'ogni/ed by the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur as uvjihiddr iA Kondka 
about 7780, and the status of Ec'udator) chief was ('onferri'd on the 
family in 18^5. In 1867, on the accession of Mahant Sham Kishor 
J )as, w'ho h<id foi some yeais previously been Mitiial ruler, the chief 
wvis lecjuired, in c onsecpu'iice of his tyrannous behavioui to the head 
iiK'n of villages, to conduct the administration with the* advice of 
a Diwan appointed by (Icnernment. Sham Kishor Das died in 1896, 
and his son and succ c'ssor, Radha Ballabh Kishor Das, was jioisoned 
two Nears later, together with one of his sons, by arsenic' administered 
b) a relative The offender and his ac;com])h('C were* comicted b} 
a spec lal c'ourt and exec utc'd , and the eldest son, Digbijai Jugal Kishor 
Das, a boy of filieen yc'ars of age*, suc'c eedc'd, the estate being managed 
by CoNeinnu'nt during his mii7c>iit\. 'This bo), who was very weakly, 
died in it;o3, and was mk < ec'ded b) his )ounger brother, Bhudav 
Kishor Das, aged louiteen )eais, who is being educ'alc'd at the Raj- 
kuniai College, Raqnir d he jropul.ition of the Stale'in tc;oi was 26,368, 
having decreased by 27 [)er cent m the previous decade, during W'hich 
('hhulkhadan was severelv affc'cled In tamme. d’he number of in¬ 
habited villages is 107, and the* densit) of jrojrulation 171 ])crsons per 
scjuaie mile. Gonds, Lodhis, Telis, and Ahirs are the jrrinc ipal castes, 
and the whole jiopulation speaks the Chhattisgarhl dialect of Hindi. 

The State contains a large area of fertile black soil, and 114 square 
miles, or 74 per cent, of ll^e total area, were occupied for cultivation in 
u)04, of which 104 were undei crops. Kodo?i covers 53 square miles of 
the cropped area, wheat 19 square miles, and rice 9,000 acres, 'bhe 
Slate forests comprise an area of only 15 sejuare miles, and except for 
a little leak contain no valuable timber. The gravelled road from 
Dongaigarh to l^indaria passes through Chhuikhadan, and the length 
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t)f J5 miles wilhin its borders was amslriicled and is niainlaiued fiom 
Statu funds. 

'rhu total levenuu in 1904 was R.s. 73,000, of which Ks. 56,000 was 
derived from land, Rs. 2,000 from forests, and Rs. 4,000 from excise. 
'J'hc incidence of land re\cnue is ir annas 4 pies per cultivated acic. 
The total expenditure in the same year w^as Rs. 76,000, the ])rincii)al 
items being (lovernmcnt tribute (Rs. 15,000), allowances to the uihng 
family (Rs. 7,300), general administration (Rs. 7,000), and public works 
(Rs. 26,000). Seven schools with 572 pupils aie supjKirted from 
tlu‘ State funds, including a vcrnai'ular middle s< hool at ('hluiikliadan. 
^rhe c\})cnditure on education is about Rs 2,000. In 190J the 
niiiiibei of jX'rsons u'tuined a^ htcMtc was the pioportion of males 
able to read and write being 3-(i })er cent A disjiensary is main 
Lamed at ( hhuiKhadan, at w'liK'h about 4,800 jiersoiis were tieated m 
ic)04. 'The administration of the State* is supervised by a Political 
Agent under the Commissioner, ('hhattisgarh l)i\isn)n. 

Chicacole Subdivision,—Subdivision of Canjam Di.sliitl, Madi.is, 
lonsisting of the A?////’ of CiiKAeoi.i- and the '.amindiin tahXi!^ ol 
N \K VSANNM'K'J A, PAKl.AKIMKlU, and 'ri.KKM I 

Chicacole Taluk. Soutlu-mmost of the three (loveinment ialuks 
in (lanjam Distru't, Madras, lying between 18" 12'and 18"'40' N. and 
"^8^' 51^ '^*dh an area of 373 sipiare miles, d'he popula¬ 

tion in 1901 w'as 223,373, (’omjiared with 212,608 in 1891. 'I'hc} live 
in 305 \illagc‘s and two towms, (hiHVCoii' (population, i8,i9()), the 
iK'ad-ciLiarters, and Nvraswnapi- 1 \ (7,886). 'i’he dtanand for land 
levtnue and (esses in 1903- 4 was R.s. 4,16,500. d'lu* ‘ w’et ’ land ol 
a laige poition ol the /(i////c is irrigated In nAei channels from the 
Langulya and the \ amsadhara. 

Chicacole Town (AV7^vl'/,7//(^;;/). Head-(|iiai ters ol the ''iibdivision 
and of the same name in (lanjam District, Madras, situated in 

18^’ 17' N. and 83^' 55' k'.., nn the left bank of the l.angulya 4 mili s 
fiom Its mouth, and on the trunk road 567 miles from Madras and 
422 miles from (Adiaitta, and 9 miles from the station of ('hicacole 
Road on the East (’oast Railwa). Population (1901), 18,196. 

When the Musalmans ruled this part of the country it was the capi¬ 
tal of the (’hicacole Sarhir, one of the five Nokjukrn (Jikcaks. A 
notable memorial of their dominion is the handsome moscjue built in 
1641 from the materials of a demolished Hindu temple by Sher Muham¬ 
mad Khan, the first Faiijdar, or militai*) governor, under the Kutb Shahi 
dynasty of Golconda. AV^hen the English occui)ied the ('ountry it was 
for many years an important military statum, and was also for a time 
the civil head-quarters of the Di.strict and, until 1865, the residence of 
the District Juctge. In 1791 the town was nearly dejiopulated b\ 
famine, and it again'suflered severely from scarcity m 1866 and in 1877. 
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In 1876 cl fiiiious cyi'loiK* swept cner this part of the District and the 
J.angulya (dine down in heavy flood. 'IVees and other debris ('hoked 
the arc hes of the fine masonry bridge on which the trunk road crosses 
it at the town, and at tlie same time a great storm wave rushed up the 
river'from the sea. 'J'he six centre arches of tlie bridge colla])sed in 
c onsecjucnc e. 'I'hey were afterwards rebuilt. 

(.’hicacole is a very stiaggling town, with several outlying villages. It 
enjoys a good c limate. Now that the railway passes so far away it is 
declining in importcanc e. It Weds (_onstiluted a municipality in 1867. 
The miinici])al receijits and expendituie varied but little during the ten 
years ending ]cjo2 3, averaging Rs. 27,000. In i()03-4 they amounted 
to Rs. 31,000, tht‘chief source* of income being the; ta\c*s on house's and 
lands, sc hool fees, and tolls. The c ouncil maintains a high school, 
which had an average daily atlenelane'e of 255 bovs in j(jo3-4 and 
sends U[) c.inchdates tor matriculation. 'The ])lac_e ])()ssesscs a town hall 
constructed from jiublic subscTiptioiis, and a jiublic lilirary, the gift of 
Rao Rahadur'r. \\ Siva Rao 1 ‘antuhi (Ifiru. ('hicacole is known for 
the fine muslins and durable checks vvoveai m it. Its muslins were at 
one* time as famous as those of Dacc'a or Arm , but the industry has 
sufferc'd Irom the c'om|)etition ol mac hineunade* fabrics, and the liner 
kinds are now only made tooider 

Chidambaram Subdivision.- Subdivision of South Arcot District, 
iMiidias, ( oiisisimg _of the taluks of ('niD \ via \k vvi .ind \ kiddha- 
( 1 1 M A M 

Chidambaram Taluk. Souiluin taluk ol South Aicot District, 
.Madras, hing between ii‘ 11' and id 30' N and 7e/ n/ and 
1'^ 1 ''^bi .in .ire.i of .J02 scjuare miles. 'I'he ('oleroon bounds 
It on the south, se’paiating it liom 'I'.injoie, and the river \ \ i,i au runs 
ai'ioss It , thus, unlike the* lest of the District, it contains wide inigated 
.iieas wateied bv kiige works Irom these iivc'i's. 'The channels from the 
1 owei Anic lit ac'ioss the Coleroon supiily about 24(1 village's. The 
))opui.ilion in i()oi was 2<i4,S(>8, ('ompared with 282,275 in i8e;i. It 
( ontains 331) villages and two towns naiiu'ly, (hi 1 o vvi i;ak\\ i (popu¬ 
lation, 10,000), a muiiK ipalitv and the lu'.id (juaitc'is ol the* A////Xr, and 
I’oKio Novo (13,712), a sea|)oit 'The' demand for land revenue and 
ccsses amounted in 11)03 \ to Rs. ej,33,000. The density of population 
IS as high as 734 pc'isons per se[uaic mile, the Distru't average being 
450 , and the annual lainfall, whicdi is .ibout 51 inches, is heavier than 
in ail) oilier taluk. 

Chidambaram Town (fV/// Au/kala///, ‘the atmosplu're of wis¬ 
dom').— 1 lead-ijuarters of the taluk of the same name in South Arcot 
Distric't, Madras, situated in i T' 25' N. and 7^)^ 42^ K., on the South 
Indian Railwav'. 'I'lie poiiulation in igoi was ie),ejoej, o\' whom 18,627 
weie Hindus and i,rejc) Musalmans. A municijialitv was constituted 
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in 1873. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 
1902-3 averaged Ks. 24,800 and Rs 25,100 res[)ectively. In 1903 4 
they were Rs. 25,800 and Rs. 27,600, the former consisting ('hiefly of 
the proceeds of the taxes on house.s and land. An estimate for a walcr- 
sii})ply amounting to Rs. 2,82,000 is lanv undei consideration. 

During the ( arnatu' W'ais (’ludamhnram was a phu'c of (onsideiahlc 
stiategic importaiK'e. In 1 7 p; the ill-fated expedition undci (’aj)tain 
('ojie against Dcvikottai halted here on its rt treat to fort St l)a\id. 
In 1753 tht' fVciK'h (K'cupied it. In 1750 an attempt l)\ the* English 
l.iiled, but It ('a])itulated to Majoi Monson in 1700. Latei on, Ilaidai 
Ah improved the defeiu es and placed a gainson in tlu' great temple* 
In 1781 Sii iM'ie ('oote attacked the tc*niplt‘, but was drnen off. 

('hidambaram is jiriiK ipally famous loi its grc*at Si\a temjile. 'I'liis 
covers an area of 3(1 a('!es in the heart of the town, and is siinoimded 
on all four sides b\ streets about 60 fet t wide*. It contains one of tin* 
five* great nam(*ly, tlu* ‘an which is known also as the 

( hidambara Rahasvmi or the ‘ secrc't of ('hidambaram.' No 
adually exists, but a curtain is hung befou* a wall, and when Msitois 
enter the curtain is withdrawn and the wall exhibitcal, the of 

ail ' being, ol course, iiiMsible. 'The tc'inple is ht*ld in the highest 
ie\eren(C throughout Southern India and ('e)lon, and one of th(‘ 
annual testuals held in I )ecembt‘r and |aniiar\ is largeh aU(.*nded by 
jiilgnms from all parts of India. As an an lnti*rtural (*difire it is 
a wondeiful struc'lure, foi it stands in the middle of an allinial plain 
between two n\eis where tlicie is no building stone within .40 miles, 
and }et tlu* outei walls aie faced with diessed gi.inite, the w'hole ol the 
great area enc*losecl b) the innei walls is j».i\ed with st(»iu*, tin* lc*mj)le 
( ontains a hall which sUmds on moie than 1,000 monolithic pill.irs, into 
the gateways aie built blocks ol stone 30 fec*t high iind more* than 3 lec*t 
scjuare, and the 1 eservoir, w'hu'h :s 150 feet long and 100 lec*t liioad and 
vc*ry deej), lias long flights of stoiu stcjis leading dowai to the* whaler on 
all four sides. 'J’lu* labour exjiended in bunging all this and othei 
matcTial 40 miles through a ('oiintry without loads and across the 
\'ellai rner must have* been enormous. 

d'lu* teni|)le contains li\e Sabhas or h.dls, be',ides shrines to Vishnu 
and (hmesa Its age and aic hilc*c tine arc* disc ussed at some length in 
k'ergusson’s Jiisiorv of Judiaii AnJiikiturc^ which also contains several 
woodcuts of different jiurts of it. The Nattukottai subdivnion of the 
(dictti caste have* rec'cntly lK*en rcjstoring tlu* building at considerable 
cost. It possesses no landc'd endowments, and is managed in a most 
unusual way by the membeis of a sect ol Ihrihinans calkcl Dikshitars, 
w'ho are pcculiai to ('hicland)aram and depend entirely 114)011 jiublic 
offerings for their own maintenance* and foi the u|)kec*|) of the lem|ile. 
'The management may be described as a domestic' hieiaichy, eac:b male 
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man led member of the sect posbessing an equal shaie m its control. 
No accounts aie kejit. 'i'he Dikshitars take it in turns to perform the 
daily worship. hNccpt the temple, the place contains little of interest. 
'There is a resthouse built by a Kattukottai Chetti in which pool 
pilgrims arc fed daily, and many other resthouses pio\ide accom¬ 
modation for travellers. A high school in the to\Mi is managed by the 
tiu.stees of the well known l^ac h.i)yappa charities. 

Chikalda. —Sanitarium in the Melghat ialitk, Amraoti District, 
Herar, situated in 2D' 24' N. and 77" 22' Tk, on a plateau in the 
Sat])uia Hills, about 5 imli‘s in length and three-iiuarters of a mile 
bioad, 3d)d4 loet above the sea : distant about a mile and a half from 
(iawilgaih loit and rather less than 20 miK'S (rom Elli(hj)iu. Chikalda 
is ('onnect(‘d with l^dlichpur by three roads, one of which, 30 miles in 
length, is suitable lor ('aiiiages. At (ihatang, about halfwTiy bt‘twx‘C‘n 
Idhchpur and ('hikalda, is a travi^lUas bungalow, which is an agrceahlc 
U'Sting-pku'e. 'There is no tong,i service betwt'cn Tdlichiiur and (‘hik- 
.dd.i, and tra\ellers must make their own arrangements wath the tahsil 
dir at the foimer ])Lu( loi carriage*. Chikalda has bec'ii a fa^ourlte 
T)c*rar sanitaiium since when the first bungalow’s weu* built on the 

platc'au b\ offu eis of the* Islhchpui Jh'igacle. The* hc'ads of dcpaitments 
ill Ileiai sjieiid a poition of the hot season at ('hikalda, w’hi(_h is tilso 
the* head ejuarte rs ol the (\)nser\ator of Torc*sts and of the ta/islJdar of 
the* Melghat 'The* c lunate*, though not to lx* c omji.ired wuth that of 
samtaiia at highei el(*Natioiis in the* Ilim.'iLuas and Nilgiris, is e*(|uable, 

( ool. .tnd biMC'ing. 'The me.an lempe'iatuie m Ma), jul\, and Dc'C'em 
bei, whic h ma) be sele c teal as t)])ic'al ol the* hoi, iam\, and c'old 
se*asons, is 75^’, anel (>5^ 'The* scenei) is beautiful, and the 

\ege*tation luxuriant and Vtirie'd in chaiac tei loses, e lematis, orc'hids, 
ferns, and lilie*s succeeding each olhci with the* changing seasons, 
balsams, /innias, wild gingc'r, and orchis also abound. Excellent 
jioialocs were lorme*rl) giown at C'hikalda, and tea might jiossibh be 
glow’ll, though not m cjuantities sulficie'nt to justif) the exploitation of 
the lumle*d aiva ol the* ('hikalda jilateau. 'The c'offee gienvn in piivate 
giirdeiis IS of excellent cjuality : and the* plate*au, if biought under 
c'ultnation, could doubtless supph ^egetables for a ]uuo})ean com- 
muiut) larger than that whu'h is now accommodated in the twelve 
houses in C'hikalda, and in a hotel. At Mariampui, near C'hikalda, 
the* Ordei ol St. I*raneis ol Sales has a mission. 

Chik-Ballapur Taluk.— Western A/V/zX’ of Kolai District, Mysore, 
l)ing between 13® 20' and 13° 40' N. and 77^ 3b' and 77° 52' E., wdth 
an area ol 250 scjuare miles. 'I'he ])0]nilation in ic^oi was 56,057, 
eom])ared with 5i,5c;2 in 1891. 'The A 7 ///X’ camtains one town, CiiiK- 
Ji\ii\eik ([lopulation, 5,521), the head epiaitens and 26(1 \ illages. 
'J'lu* land levenue deniaiid in IC903-4 wa^ Ks. e;0,ooo. 'This is a 
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mountainous iaJuk, the Nandidrooj* range running along ihe west from 
south to north, witli the head-waters of seven rivers. 'I'he soil in th(‘ 
south-east is of great fertility, sj)erially favourable^ for tlic ('ultivation of 
sugar-cane. The north-east abounds in dee]) ravines and bioken ground. 

Chik-Ballapur Town, - Head-(]uarters of the iaJuk of the' same 
name in Kolar District, Mysore, situated in 13'' 26' N. and 77® 44' J^'., 
22 miles north-cast of Dod-ballajiur lailw.iy station. Pojiulation (1901), 
5,521, a deeTcase from 10,623 1891, owing ( hiefly to plagiu'. ('hikka 

or Little lkdla])ur is so c'allcd to distinguish it fiom Doddaor Great 
llalla])ur. ]t is at the eastern base of the Nandidioog range, and was 
founded about 1479 b\ a 1 luef of the* Momsu Wokkaliga refugc-es at 
Avati. In this famil\ it continued, being tributary lo \ i).i\anagai, until 
taken b) Haidai >\li. 'Die London Mission have an out station heie. 
'There* IS a native* non leaindiy, and the silk indiistiy is large-lv })ursue*d. 
'l'h(‘ nuinie ijiahty dates freun 1S70. 'I'he ie*{‘i‘i])ts and e‘\|)(‘ndituie 
during llie ten ve'ars e'luhng 1901 a\(*iaged Ks <S, 100 and Rs. 7,700. 
In i(p3-4 th( \ vveie* Rs 11,000 aiul Rs 10,000. A light lailway 
has b(‘en })re)])oseel to (onne*ct ('hik Rallajiur with bangalore. 

Chikhll Taluk, — Taluk of buldana Distrut, beaar, lying betw(*e‘n 
20*^ anel 20° 37' N. and 75^’ 57' and 76'' 42^ K., with an area of 
1,009 s(|uare miles. 'The [lojiulation fell from 150,098 in iSpr lo 
129,5(^0 in J901, the density in the lalte'i )ear being 128 persons ])er 
sijuare mile. 'The taluk e ontains 2(19 villages and thre‘e: towns: 
('hi killJ (po})ukitie)n, 5,889), the head-(]iiarte*rs, Dkiji.i.Af )N Rai.v 
(6,2(13), but.DANA (4,137^ the* head-e]uaile‘rs of the DisliU't. 'The* 
demand for land rewenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,37,000, and foi c'esses 
Ks 2D,ooo. 'The td/uk lie's entile*!} m the balaghat or southern plateau 
of l>eiai, but ('ontains ,i huge ])ioportion of fertile land, especially in the 
valleys ol the stie.mis, where* wlu'al is eiiltivale'd with sikti'Ss. 

Chikhll Town. I Iead-(|uarie*rs of the td/uk of the same name in 
buldana l.)istri('t, bc rai, situated in 20'' 21' N. and 76'' 18' 1"^. bo])ula- 
tion (1901), 5,889. Metalled roads run lo buldana and Mehkar, anel 
the town is a tentie ol leie'al trade. 

Chikhli. -T '.astern tdluka of Surat Distiie't, bomb.iy, lying betw(_*en 
20° 37' and 20^^’ 54' N. and 72^ 59' and 73^’ 17' K., with an area e)f 
168 sejiiaie miles. 'I’he })Oi)ulation in 1901 was 5(1,(>92, ('omj)are*d with 
61,315 in 1891. 'The tdJu/ia contains 61 villages and one* towm, ('hikhh 
(population, 4,440), the head-quarters. Land revenue and e esses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2-3 lakhs, ('hikhli consists of raised plat(*au\ 
with inteMTcning belts of low-lying land. 'I'he elevated trae'ls an* seamed 
by rock} watere oiirses. 'The soil, being ])0or and shallow, is ('ultivated 
only in jiatches, and }ields little but grass and brushwood. 'The low- 
lying lands betwee'n these elevations contain a vciy fe'rtih* soil, bearing 
superior ciops of giain, sugar-cane*, and fruit. 'The ta/u/ca is w'atc'icd by 
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the Aiiihika, kruen, Rhartni, and Aiiiani;a n\ers, whu'h How through 
it fioni east to west. 

Chikhli. hAtalc in Khandesh District, Boinl)ay. Sec Mkhwas 
ICsI'A'l KS. 

Chikmugalur Taluk, ('enlral taluk of Kadur District, Mysore, 
])ing between l y 11' and 13" 3 N. and 75" 29' and 70“ i' E., with an 
area of 638 stjuare miles. The iiojmlalion in 1901 was 90,681, ('oni- 
pared with 77,630 in 1891. 'I'lu < onlains one town, ('HikMircAiXiK 

(population, 9,515), the head-(|uaiters ; and 235 villages. 'I'he land 
re\enue demand in 1903 4 was Ks. 2,13,000. The north is occupied 
by the lofty fou st cl.id ciicle of the I>ai;a Budan MoI'NIAINs (highest 
peak, Mulainagiii, 6,317 fe(‘t), eiu losing the Jiigar valley. 'I'he Bhadra, 
flowing north, forms most of the western boundai y. 'J'he annual rainfall 
aveiages 36 iiu'lu's. Aiound ('hikmugalur is an ele\aled tract of ri('h 
bku'k soil, watc rc'd by perennial streams from the Bfiba liudans, the 
prmci])al being the Yiigadii, wbu h runs southeast. Its lerlilit) \sas 
such that it was (‘ailed 1 lonjaxamge, or ‘flowing with gold.’ It is bare* 
of trees, but piodiues unfailing ciops of whe.it, Bengal giam, sugar- 
(am*, ii(.i‘, coiiandei, femigieek, garlu', onions, and safflowei. 'i’he west 
of tlu' tdlz/k forms pait of the Maln.ld. 'I'heu' aie many (‘offci* 
jilantations on the slo[)es of the Bfdia Budans. 

Chikmugalur Town, llead-fiuarters of the td/ak of the same name 
in Kadur Distru t, Mysore, situated in 13° 19' N. and 75° 46' K., 
25 miles south wc'st of Kadur railway station. I'opulation (1901), 9,515. 
It stands in the fertile vallc'v of black soil south of the Baba Budan 
range, and has increased enorinousl) siiu'e the removal hither of the 
District headaiuarters from Kadur in 1865, 'I'hi' fort was in existence 
in the ninth century under the (langa kings, and then passed to the 
Hoysalas. 'J’he motlern town, extending fiom the fort to J^asavanhalli, 
which It includes, was established in 1865 , and a number of Muham¬ 
madan traders and shopkeepers have settled here, w'ho su[)ply the 
wants of the coffee [ilantations to the west. I'he waU‘r-sui)ply is drawn 
from a tank at the loot of the Bfiba Budans. 'I'lu' muni(.ipality dates 
from 1870. 'J’he reii'Hits and expenditure during the ten years ending 
190! averaged Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 2(;,ooo. In 1903-4 they w’ere 
Rs. 22,000 and Rs. 31,000. 

Chiknayakanhalli Taluk. W estern td/ak of 'rumkur District, 
Mysore, including Huliyar as a ^u\)-/d/ak till 1902, and lying between 
13*^' 19' and 13^ 44' N. and 76° 21' and 76' 45' E., wuth an area of 
532 squaie mill's. The pojiulation in 1901 was 60,071, compared W’ith 
50,760 in 1891. An area of 97 sijuare miles wais transferred to the 
District of Chitaldroog in t 902-3. The td/uk contains two towms, 
('niKNAYAKANHALLi (population, 6,113), 1^^^ head quartcr.s, and Huli¬ 
yar (1,228); and 278 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 
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was Rs. T,i(),ooo. From east to north the taluk is crossed by low l)are 
hills of the (diiknayakanhalli auriferous band. Humidity from logs 
which form on the hills often preserves the crops from failuic in dry 
seasons. 'Fhe drainage is northwaids to the Vedavati or Hagari. In 
the north-east the large Ilorankanave tank has been formed by damming 
a gorge in the hills. Coco nut and areca-niit plantations abound in 
the taluk, Gold-minmg has In'en experimcMitally begun at bellara 
in the north. 

Chiknayakanhalli Town. Headaiuarlers of the taluk of the same 
name in d'umkiir District, Mysore, situated in 13*^' 25'N. and yd' 37' 
E., 12 miles north (jf Jirmasandra railwa) station. Pojailation (1901), 
6,113. It is named after (Miikka Naik, one of the Ilagalvadi chiefs at 
the end of the sixteenth centiir\ 'I'he town was held alternately by 
the Muhammadan‘' and the Marathas till taken in 1671 by the Mysore 
Raja, and it then formed the* north frt)nliei town. 1 )odda Deva Raja 
of Mysore died here in 1672. 'The pkaa* was plundered and the fort 
destroyed by the Marathas on their waiy to join Lord C'ornwallis befo^-e 
Seringa])atam m 1 791. It is a prosperous town, surrounded b) coco nut 
and areca-nul gardens, 'i'heir produce, with the w'hite and coloured 
('otton cloths mad(‘ in the place, arc largely sold at the weekly fair. 
'J'here are seven endowed tempU^s. The mumcipalit} dates fiom 1870. 
'The r(‘cei[)ts and e.xpenditure during the ten >ears ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 2,700 and Rs. 2,500. In 1903-4 they waae Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 3,800. 

Chikodi Taluka. North-w'estern tatuka of Helgaum District, 
Bombay, !)ing between" HC 3' and 16^'40'N. and 74^' 15' and 74^' 
48' K., with an area, iiKluding the Ilukeri petty subdivision (/>etka)^ of 
836 S(]uaie miles. It contains iw'o towns, Nii‘\ni (jiojiulation, 11,632) 
and N"\MK ANM \Ki)i (4,556). and 210 villages, including Ibioj (5,450), 
Bokgaon (5,495), (diiKODi, the head-ciuarters (8,037), I‘-ksamuk (5,970), 
Hukkki (6,265), Kakai»(;i< (5,138), Konc.noli (5,597), Saoalgi (9,091), 
and Sankeshwak (5,639). d he population in 1901 was 304,549, com 
pared with 295,305 in 1891. ('hikodi is the most thakly popuIatt‘d 
taluka in the District, with a density of 364 persons jier square mile, 
and this was the only taluka w'hich increased in population between 
1891 and 1901. 'The demand for land revenue in 1903- 4 was 3-34 lakhs, 
and for cesses Rs. 32,000. Fhe rich black soil of the north graduall) 
jias.ses into red towards the west. In the south the soil is gritty and 
poor. 'Fhe taluka is famous for its tobacco, sugarcane, fruit, and 
vegetable gardens 'The irrigation w'ells protect a large area. I'he 
annual rainfall averages 32 inches. 

Chikodi Village. Head-quarters of the taluka of the same name 
in Belgaum District, Bombay, situated in \(E 26' N. and 74*^ 35' 
E., 16 miles from CTikodi station on the Southern Mahratta Rail¬ 
way. Population (1901), 8,037. It is a considerable entrepot of trade 
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between the interior and the coast, >Yith which it has ready communi¬ 
cation by a road from Nipani over the Phonda ghat. Cotton goods are 
manufactured, chiefly for local use. It was described as a large and 
resj)e('tablc town by Captain Moor in 1790. 'J'he neighbourhood was 
then famous for grapes of extraordinary size and flavour. Chikodi 
contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispensary, and four schools 
with 200 pupils, of which one is a girls’ school with 40 pupils. 

Chiktiabar.— 'Thakurat in Bhot'avvak Agency, Central India. 

Chilambaram. — Subdivision, ialuk^ and town in South Arcot 
District, Madras. .SV’c CHii)'\Mr,\RAM. 

Chilas.- -A group of republic's, west of Kashmir State. See Shinaki. 

Chilianwala. ~ X'illage 111 the Phaha fahsll of Cujrat District, 
runjab, sitiiat(‘d in 32” 39' N. and 73® 37' h^., on the Sind-Sagar branch 
()l tlu; North-Western Railway. It is famous as the scene of Lord 
(iough’s doubtful victoiy over SIut Singh in the second Sikh War in 
i<S49. Loid (iough, after marching for several days from the Chenab, 
canu' in sight of the enemv near ('hilianwala on the afternoon of 
January 13. ^Vhlle his men wert‘ engaged in taking ground for an 
encampment, a few shots from the Sikh horse artillery fell within his 
lines. 'The geneial theieuiion gave the order for an immediate attack ; 
and the British moved rapidly forw^ard through the thick jungle, in the 
lace of masked batteries. Beaten back time after time, they still 
advanced upon the unseen enemy, until at last, by some misapprehen¬ 
sion, ii regiment of ca\alry began to retreat in a somewhat disorderly 
mannei. Although by this time the troops had taken fifteen or sixteen 
of the enemy’s guns, and the artillery had swTpt the Sikh line from end 
to end, the unfortunate [lanic among the cavalry, the loss of almost an 
entire British regiment (the 24th), and the approach of darkness 
('ombined to prevent continued action. Lhe Sikhs lemained in posses¬ 
sion of more than one British gun, besides holding some colours. At 
the end (^f the engagement, the British troojis maintained their position, 
and the enemy retreated dining the night. The Biitish lost 22 European 
officers, 16 native officers, and 561 men killed, and 98 missing; winle 
67 luiro])ean officers, 27 natixe officers, and 1,547 men wxtc W’ounded. 
'riu‘ temporaiy loss of prestige was fully retrieved by the decisive battle 
of Cujrat, a month later, which placed the whole Punjab in the power 
of Lord (-iough. An obelisk, erected upon the spot, commemorates the 
British officers and men who lost their lives upon the field, which 
is known to tlu‘ pi’ople of the* m-ighbourhood as Katalghai, or the 
‘ house of slaughter.’ 

Chilka Lake. —A shallow inland gulf, situated between 19° 28' and 
19^ 56' N. and 85° (>' and 85° 86' E., in the south-east corner of Purl 
District, llengal, and in the exlri’ine south extending into the Madras 
District of Canjam. A long sandy ridge, in places little more than 
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200 yards wide, separates it from the Bay of Bengal, with which its 
only connexion is by a single narrow mouth intersecting this ridge 
towards its centre. On the west and south the lake is walled in by lofty 
hills, while to the north it loses itself in endless shallows, sedgy banks, 
and islands just peeping above the surface, formed year by year from 
the silt which the rivers bring down. The lake spreads out into a pear- 
shaped ex[)anse of water 44 miles Umg, of which the northern half has 
a mean breadth of about 20 miles, while the south tapers into an 
irregularly curved point, barely averaging 5 miles wide. Its smallest 
area is 344 square mik‘S in the dry s(‘ason, increasing to about 450 
during the rainy season , and thi* average depth is from 3 to 5 feet, 
scarcely anywhere exceeding 6 feet. 'I’he bed i^ a very few f('t‘t below 
the high-water level of the sea, although in some parts it is slightly 
belo^^ low-watei mark. The narrow tidal stream, nhich rushes through 
the neck (‘onnecting the lake with the sea, suffu'es to keep the water 
(hstini ll\ salt during the dr\ months from Dec'c niber to June. But 
once the rains have* set m, and the Bhargavi and 1 >aya rivers come 
pouring down upon its northern (*vtremity, the sea-water is gradually 
driven out and the (’hilka becomes a fresh-water lake. This changeable* 
mass of watei forms one of a scries of lacustrine formations along the 
western shores of the* Bay of Bengal, the result of a perpetual war going 
on between the rivers and the sea—the former struggling to find vent for 
their water and silt, the latter rep(‘lling them with its sand-laden currents. 

The Chilka may be regarded as a gulf of the original Bay of Bengal. 
On the south, a bold, barren spur of hills runs down to the coast; on 
the north the land-making rivers have jiushed out their rounded mouths 
and flat deltas into the ocean. Nor has the sea been idle. Meeting 
and overmastering the languid river-discharge that enters the Ohilka, it 
has joined the two extremities with a bar of sand, and thus formed 
a lake. The delicate jirocess of land-making from the river silt at the 
north-east end of the lake is slowly but steadily going on, while the 
bar-building sea is still busily at work. Old documents show' that 
a century ago the neck of land dividing the lake from the sea was only 
from half a mile to a mile broad in i)laces where il is now' tw'o miles , 
and the opening in the bar, which was a mile w'ide in 1780 and had t(j 
be crossed in large boats, w'as described forty years later as choked up. 
Shortly before 1825 an artificial mouth had to be cut; and although this 
also rapidly began to silt up, it remained, as late as 1837, more than 
three times its present breadth. The difficulty in maintaining an outlet 
from the Chilka forms one of the ('hief obstacles to utilizing the lake 
as an escape for the floods that desolate the delta. Engineers repoit 
that, although it would be ea.sy and cheap to cut a channel, it would be 
very costly and "difficult to keep it open ; and that each successive 
mouth would .speedily choke up and share the fate of its predecessors. 

VOL. X. 
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'Fhe scenery of the Chilka is very varied, and in parts exceedingly 
picturesque. In the south and west hill ranges bound its .shores; and 
in this |)art it is dotted with a number of small rocky islands. 
Proceeding northwards, the lake expands into a majestic sheet of water. 
Half-way across is Nalbana, literally ‘ the reed forest,’ an island about 
5 miles in circumference, .scarcely anywhere rising more than a few 
inches above water-level. This island is altogether uninhabited, but is 
regularly visited by parties of thaU'hers from the mainland, who cut the 
reeds and high grasses with whu'h it is covered. On the eastern side of 
the lake he the islands of ParikCid, with new silt formations behind and 
now partially joined to the narrow ridge of land \vhich separates the 
('hilka from the sea. At some places the\ emcTge almost imperceiHibl} 
from the Avater ; at others, they .spread out into well-raised rice-fields. 
'J’heir nortliern extremit) slopes gracefully down to the lake like an 
fmglish park, dotted with fine trees, and backed by noble masses of 
foliage. Water-fow'l of all kinds are very abundant in every part of tlu‘ 
lak(‘. Beyond the northern end of Parikud, the lake gradually shallow’s 
until it becomes solid ground, for here the Puri rivers empty themselves 
and the process of land-making is going on. The northern .shores 
of tht‘ ('hilka comjirise \\\<^par^anasiA Sirai and Chaubiskud, and it is 
thes(‘ trac'ts which ha\(* to b(‘ar the greatest sutfering in times of general 
inundation in Purl. 

At its southern extremity in the Madras District of Ganjam stands 
the village of Rambha. ]k‘fore Ganjam towm w\as ovcrw^helnu'd wdth 
(ever and wdien it w’as .still the capital of the District wdiu h bears 
Its name, this used to be a favourite le.sort of its European residents 
in the hot months. 

A tidal canal 7 miles long connects the lake with the Rushikulya river 
and is navigable throughout the year. Large c|uantities of grain are 
impoited from Orissa across the lake and along this canal, and .salt is 
e\])orted in return. The boats employed are flat-bottomed vessels, 
w^hich are poled against the wand or drift before it under erazy mat 
sails. 

Chinab. — Rivei in the Punjab and Kashmir. See Chenaji. 

Chinchani. — Village in 'fhana District, Bombay. See Tarapur 

(htlNCIIANI. 

Chinchkhed. — Village in Khandesh District, Bombay. See Maheji. 

Chinchli. —Village in the State of Kolhapur, Bombay, .situated in 
16° 34' N. and 74° 50' E., on the Kistna, about 42 miles south-east of 
Kolhapur city. Population (1901), 3,540. Chinchli is a station on the 
Southern Mahratta Railway. The place is chiefly known for the shrine 
of the goddess MahakaU, popularly called Mayaka. Four times a year 
pilgrims visit the shrine; and on the full moon of Magh (January- 
February) a large fair is held, which is attended by about 35,000 people. 
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Chinchli-Gadad.— l^etly State in the Dan(;s, ]^oml)ay. 

Chincholi. —North-eastern td/uk of Gulbarga District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 413 scjuarc miles. The population in 1901 was 
58,860, compared with 50,737 in 1891. Chincholi (population, 4,008) 
is the head-quarters, and the fd/uk contains no villages, of which 41 are 
jdgir, 'I'he land revenue in 1901 was 1*5 lakhs. Chincholi is hilly, 
and composed of lateritic and black cotton soils. In the rearrangement 
of 1905 the idluk received a few villages from Kodangal. 

Chinchvad. —Village in the Haveli tdluka of Poona District, Bombay) 
situated in 18° 37' N. and 73^ 47' E., about 10 miles north-west of 
Poona city, on the right bank of the Paiina, which falls into the Mulii 
below the village of Aundh, ami on the (Ireat Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Po])ulati()n (1901), 1,596. ('hinchvad is famous as the residence of 
a shrine of the god Canpati, who is said to luive become incarnate in 
the person of a boy, namely Moroba, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 'The boy jierfcjrmed many miracles, and when he died was 
siux'ceded by a number of incMinations m tlie same family, known as 
the Devs of Chinchvad. Of these, Moroba’s son (’hintaman was the 
sc*c(jnd living god. He once assumed the form of (ianjiati to satisfy 
the jealousy of the great \kani poet 'Pukaram, who prided himself on 
Vithoba’s coming to dine with him. 'Pukaram called Chintaman by 
the surname of God or Dev, and this surname has passed to his 
descendants. Chintaman died a natural death and was succeeded b) 
Narayan, the third Dev, who is reported to have changed into a bunch 
of jessamine flowers a dish of beef which Aurang/eb sent him to test 
his godhood. Aurangzeb was so pleased with the miraede that he is 
said to have made an hereditai} grant of eight villages to the Dev 
family. 'Phe last Dev drew ujxm himself a ( iirse by ojiening the 
grave of Moroba, who, disturbed in his meditations, tc:)ld him that 
the godhood would end with his son. 'Phe sem died childless in 
i8io, and with him endc*d the seventh generation of the Dev famih. 
A boy named Sakhari, a distant lelation of the deceased, was set up 
in his place by the priesthood to preserve the valuable grants to the 
temple. 

The Dev family live m a mansion on the river built parti) by Nana 
P'arnavis and partly by Hari Pant Phadke, a Manitha general of the 
end of the eighteenth century. Near the palace stand two tem})les 
each sacred to one of the departed Devs, 'Phe c hief temple is dedic'ated 
to Moroba. It is a low', jilain building with a sejuare hall or mandap 
and an octagonal shrine. On the w'all of the inner shrine is an inscriji- 
ticjn recording the building of the temple in 1659. On the outer vval] 
of the temple of Sri Narayan, the third Dev, is another inscription 
according to which it was finished in 1720. A yearly fair attended by 
about 2,000 persons is held here in honour of Ganpati on the sixth day 
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of the (lark half of the month of Margshirsh (1 )C('ember-Janiiar)), 
and lasts for a \Neek. ('hinc hvad contains a scliool with 132 b(jys and 
13 girls. 

Chindwin District, Lower. District in the Sagaing Division of 
Upper Burma, lying between 21° 48' and 22® 50' N. and 94° 16' and 
95'^' 39' D., with an area of 3,480 square miles. In shape it is roughly 
a triangle, with its apex towards the north, and it is bounded on the 
north by the Ujiper ("hindwin and Jshwebo Districts; on the west by 
Ikikokku District, fiom which it is separated by the l^ondaung range; 
on the east by Shwebo District, and on the south by Pakokku and 
Sagaing. Its main natural feature is the C'hindwin 
aspects^ Ri\kr, wliK'h flows across the Distiu't fiom north¬ 
west to south-east, dixiding it into tw'o ecjual parts 
east and west, and bists ting its southern base. During the rains this 
liver has a strong < urrent and \aries mu(‘h in brctidth , in places it is 
lull\ a mill' ac'i'oss from bank to bank, whik* about 20 miles north of 
Monywa the (lianncl is nairowed to alxait 60 Icct by the Shwe/nxe 
defile, a serious obstacle to navigation during the highest floods, hdse 
where the stream is c‘asil> navigable throughout ihr }'eai l)y the largest 
rivci (.raft. In the west the doubli* range of the Pondaung runs north 
and south. The northern hall of the western boundar) of the District 
lollows the western, and the southern half the eastern ridge of the Pon- 
dating, the liorch'r line tiossing from one to the other at the watershed 
separating the '1 aungdwin stream in its narrow destated upper valley 
from the sources of the Kyaw, which, flowing south, w^aters part of 
Pakokku Distric t. Along the whole length of this western boundarv 
the Pondaung maintains an average height of 4,000 feet. East of the 
Pondaung and between it and the Chindwin is the Mahudaung range, 
which enters the District from the Ujipcr Chindwin, and runs generally 
southwards to about 15 miles from the southern boundaiy, its highest 
point being 2,305 feet above the sea. In the valley between this range 
and the Pondaung run noithwards the Patolon, and southwards the 
North Yoma stream, d'he former traverses a sjiarsely populated valley, 
passes into the Upt^er Chindwin District, and evcmtually joins the (’hind 
win river just below’ Mingin. I’he latter, flow’ing south, bends round 
tht‘ southern end of the Mahudaung range and finally unites with the 
Kyaukmyet, a large affluent of the (liindwiii which empties itself into 
the main stream almost oi)])C)site Monywa. Between the Mahudaung 
and the ('hindwan river is a small hill range*, about 25 miles in length, 
called the Thingadon, which is separated from the Mahudaung by the 
waters of the Thingadon chaunii. The triangle formed by the Mahu 
daung range, the (diindvvin river, and the southern boundary of the 
District is, in its northern part, rugged and hilly, the villages being 
confinc'd mostly to the banks of the Chindwin and its small affluents. 
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The southern iiortion is much flutter and more evenly populated, being 
broken only in the south-east by sporadic hill masses, of which the 
most notable are the Powundaung, the Taungkomaik, and the Letpa- 
daung in the Salingyi township, each about 1,000 feet in height, and 
the Pagyidaung in tlic Pale township. The first named is remarkable 
on account of the cave temples it contains. This southern plain is 
watered by the K)aukm\et referred to above, and by the Nga 

Kon Yama stream, ^\hich forms the greater part of the southern boun- 
(lar) of the District. 'Die country cast <;f the (liindwin is undulating, 
and is bisc‘cted by the ]ov\ Nwegwedaung rang(‘, which sends out small 
streams westwards to the Chindwan and eastwards to the Mu. 'I'his 
latter river bounds the District foi about 20 miles near its south-eastern 
< orner, and is navigable by (ounlry boats tliroughout the year. The 
only tributaries of the ('hindwin ol any (onsiderablc size on tlie 
eastern sicU* aie the Inbaung and W'eka in the extreme niuth 

ol the District, which rise in Shwebo and unite miles before joining 
the main stream. 

I.ittle is kncAvn of the detailed gecdog) ol thi* District. The rocks 
arc entirely of 'lertiar) age. In the extreme west Nummulitic lime¬ 
stone and shales are expo.sed. 'I'hese are followed to the east by 
uiiocene cla\s and sandstones, and these again by the soft sandstones 
which cover the greater jiart of the District and belong to the ])lio('c‘ne 
[lericxl. An intt'resting teatuie is the (xcuirence of several explosion 
(ratcMs -rounded or o\al hollow’s, sometimes (’ontaining lakes, d'he) 
ma\' extc'iid, as at T.eshe, to a width of o\ei a mile, with depressions 
of 100 to 200 leet bordered by ])rc< ijiitous m.irgms. 'I'he low' ridges 
ol fragmentary rocks, and the scattcretl blocks lying about the plain, 
are probabh the result of ejection 1)\ \olcanic action. 

'I'he duel ])lants lound arc the oksJiif {.IvgR Marmtios)^ f/iana/kn 
{Murraya c\otica), famaka {A/c/ia Auuiiradi/a), tawtamaka {Afclia 
hinnaniia),'.mA tanuiuig {Akuio /eurof/iloia), and among the floweis 
may be nu*ntioned shwemvepan {Cassyifia filijormis) and niigxaun 
^^mvepan {J)erns scam/rns). Turther details regarding the vegetation 
w ill be found under the lieads of Agriculture and Forest.s. 

'The characteristic wild animals are elepliants, leopards, thamin (brow’- 
antlercd deer), tsinc or hsaing {Bos sondaiens)^ dayv (hog deer), and w’ild 
hog. Elephants arc; found in the eastern jungles, the othei wn'kl animals 
all over the District. Tigers are rare. In the cold season water-fowl 
sw’arm in abundance on the sandbanks in the Chindwu’n and in the 
jhtls in its neighbourhood. 

The District is situated in the dry zone, and the heat during the 
months of Marcli^ April, and May is consideiable; the climate during 
the monsoon, on the other hand, is breezy and moderate, and the w inter 
IS delightful. The maximum temperature at Mon\wa a\erages in 
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December and 97° in May, and the minimum 59° in December and 
81^' in May, while temperatures as low as 52^ and as high as 106° have 
been o('('asional]y registered. The average mean for the year is 83*^. 
Rainfall is registered at Mon}wa, Pale, Budalin, and Kani. d'he total 
fall for the year 1900-1 rcc'oidcd at these stations was 32, 45, 43, and 
52 inches rcspectiv(‘ly. As elsewhere in the northern portion of the 
di)’ zone, the rainfall increases tow'ards the north. 

'Phe ('hindw’in country was entered by British troops in 1886, and 
during the early jiart of 1887 a battalion of military polic e arrived in the 
History District, and civil polic'e were enlisted with a view to 
its pac ification. At first, the present Up})er and Lower 
C'hindw’in Districts formed a single Deputy-Commissioner’s charge, with 
head ciLiarters at Alon , but in 1888 the District was split ii]) into two, 
and Monyw^a was eventually made the head-c|uarters of the southern 
jiortion. In April, 1887, the rebel Hla U, who had been jiractically 
ruling the Ayadaw' and Kudaw tow'nships on the Shwebo and Sagaing 
borders, and committing numerous dac-oities during the year, was killed 
by one of his own lieutenants at ^\adawma. On the other side of the 
iivcT trouble was greatest around Pagyi (now the baling)i townshi[)), 
where three risings took plac'e, two in 1887 and one in 1888. In the 
first outbreak two attac ks wc-re made on a dacoit leadei Po Tok, who 
had killed the Kani wun , in the first engagement a British officer and 
some* sepc))’s w'ere wounded ; in the second Po Tok w'as jiresumably 
killed near Kyadet, as he was never heard of again. I'he second 
disturbance* was late in 1887, and was headed by a man who styled 
himself the Shwegyobyu princ'e, assisted by two dac'oit leaders named 
Nga Saga and \ga P)o, who afteiwards gave much tiouble. 'I'hc* 
rc'bels were attacked at (’hinbvit by .i Pritish forca* c onsisting of a few 
mounted men with thiee offiters, two of whom. Major Kennedy and 
(’aj)tain Bevalle, were killc'cl. A force of 70 iifles came up latei, but 
the thiee leaders managed to escape, leaving 40 dead. Several other 
dacoits of mark w'c*re captured in the o])Crations under the late Ciencral 
Penn Symons, and the establishment of civil police guards at baling) 1 
and elsewhere helped to keep the District quiet for a time. An at¬ 
tempted rising in 1888 was c]uashed by the arrest at Monvwa, and the 
subsec|iient execution, of a suspect known as the Nagabo prince*, who 
was arranging a rebellion with the Shwegyobyu princ*e, Nga Saga, and 
Nga Pyo. 'I'he three Bos, however, really did rise in the \'aw c'ountry 
in 1889, and the rebellion acajuired scirious dimensions; but thci rebels 
w'ere dispersed at Gangaw by a force of 200 men, the Shwegyobyu prince 
fled to the Chin Hills, Nga Saga was killed, and Nga Pyo slain by 
a fellow' leader. With the suppression of this rising the peace of the 
Distric t was assured. 

Many c clebiated pagodas aie situated in the District. One of con^ 
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siderable note is the Akiungdaw Kathapa, built on the watershed between 
the Patolon and Yoma streams in the Kani township, in memory of the 
Buddhist monk who is said to have conducted the first Synod held after 
tlie Buddha’s deatli. A large number of pilgrims from different parts 
of Burma visit it every year. Other notable shrines are the Paungwa, 
the Shwekuni, the Shwegu, the Sutaungbyi, the Shwemyindin, the 
Shwezigon, the Shinbyuyatkyi, and the Ingyindaung pagodas. Powun 
daung, a hill about 3 miles cast of Lengaiik village in the Salingyi 
township, is noted for its numerous cave tem])les carved out of sandstone 
ro(:k. There are said to be 444,444 images of Buddha of different sizes 
in these recesses. 


The j)opulation increased from 233,316 in i<S9i to 276,383 in 1901. 


Its distribution in the latter year is shown in the 
followinjr table. - 
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'The onl\ town is Monyw \, the headaiiiailcis of the 1 )istri( t 'Die 
density of population is identical >Mth the average for the whok* of the 
diy /one of Ujipei Burma. AN ithin the Distiict the density varies ( on- 
siderabl) from tract to tract ; the .Saling)i ttnvnship, on tiu west bank 
of the Chindwin ri\er in the south of the District, is one of the most 
thickly j)opulated townships of Ui)per Ikirma, while in th(‘ Kani town 
shi}) in the north-w'est the inhabitants are as scattered as in some of 
the W'ildest areas of the Province. 'The Cen.sus of 1901 show’ed that 
the Low^er Chindwan had a higher proportion of females than any 
other District of Burma. 'This larg(‘ excess w'as probably due to a 
t('mporary exodus of males to the harvest fields of more fertiU* Distrids. 
d'hen* has been very little immigration into the ]a)W'er Chindwin from 
the lest ol Burma. Buddhists form 99 jier ('enl. of the ])o])ulation, 
and outside Monywai hardly anything is spoken but Burmese. 

The Indian residents of the District are all immigrants, mainly from 
the Punjab, Bengal, the United Provinces, and Madras, and include 
800 Musalmans and 900 Hindus. Tlie great majority of the pojiulation 
consist of Burmans, wdio in ic;ot numbered 274,200, or more than 
99 per cent, of the total. Of indigenous non-Buimans there arc none. 
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and on the whole the Lowci Chindwin may be looked upon as one 
of the most typically Burnian Districts in the Provinc e. The number 
of persons wholly dependent on agriculture in 1901 was 165,624, or 
about 60 per c^ent. of the total population. 

There is onl} one mission (a Wesleyan one), and the total number 
of rhristians in 1901 was only 18S, of whom 111 were natives. 

'The princi[)al soils are sand, clay, and silt. Sand\ earth of poor 

f'iopbe<inng c'apac'ily predominates, clay is found over many of the 

. . , levels, and belts of alluvial soil stretch along the banks 

Agriculture. r , 1 ..m 1 1 tx- 

of the larger watercourses. 1 hroughout the Distnc't 

primitive agricultural methods are still followed. 'I’he land is as a rule* 

jirepared with the ordinary /;/;/ or harrow, while for the alluvial kvun 

or c ultivation the* L’ or jilough is used. 

The area cultivated in 1891 was 280 scjuare miles, whic-h rose to 
542 scpiare miles in 1901. The main agricultural statistics for 1903 4 
are shown, in scjuare miles, in the following table - 
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The c'ultivalcd aiea is foi the* most j)ait situated in the townshijis on 
the east bank of the ('hindwin, and in the Salingyi townshij) adjoining 
the wc'stern bank ol that stream. ()l the total cultivatc‘d area, rice 
cH'cupicd c)9 scpiau* miU s m 1903-4. Nearl) half tlu* i*ntire lice croj*, 
and almost the >vholc ol the* hot-season rice (12 scjuaie miles), is grown 
in the Salingyi townshij), when* f.ic'ilities for irrigation aie greater than 
elsewhere. 'I'he c.hief crop is, however, not rice but jo7t't'7r, which 
covered 281 scjuare mik*s ; and c*\cn the* area under sesamum (125 
scjuare miles') was larger in 1903-4 than that devoted to rice. (Irani is 
grown on 7,800 acres, mostly in the Monywa townshij), and beans and 
the like on 34,200 ac'res. A considerable area (12,400 acres) is under 
cotton, whic'h does w'ell in the va or ujdand of the Monyw'a, Budalin, 
and Salingyi towaishijis. d'obacx'o is cultivated mainly in Pale and 
JMonywa, covering an area of 1,400 acres, d'he garden-c'ultivation is 
exceptionally small (only 1,900 acrexs), and c onsists mainly of jilantain 
gloves. The average area of a holding is 4 acres. 

No advances undci the Land Imjirovement Loans Act ha\e been 
made, luit loans under the Agric*ulturists’ Loans Act arc granted every 
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year, according to the rcciuirements of the season, and are freely sought 
after. In 1903-4 a sum of Rs. 21,700 was so advanced to cultivators. 
Very little has been done in the way of introducing new staples. 

("ows, sheet), goats, and ponies are bred all over the Lower Chindwin, 
not, however, as a rule, for gain, but to m(‘et local reciuireinenls. No 
stiecial gra/ing-grounds are allotted. The cattle arc allowed to rove .it 
will through the jungk‘s, where pasturage is sufficient during the greater 
part of the year : but difficulties in regard to fodder spring up in the 
dry season, when the ('ultivators are obliged to fall back on the 
{Joirnr) stalk kejit in reser\e for their live-stock. In seasons of pro¬ 
longed drought cattle suffer a great deal from want of water. 

'There are no ‘ major ’ or ‘ minor ’ (lo\ernmenl irrigation works of an\ 
kind, but a small area is watered from tanks and ('anals dug by jirivate 
individuals in the Yinmabin subdivision. 'The area thus supplied in 
1903—4 was 3,000 acres. No imjiortant fisheries exist, but fishing is 
carried on in the bed of the ('hiiuhvin and in the /////.s' adjoining its 
banks. The fishei v revenue in 1903-t amounted to Rs. 8,100. 

d’hc limits of the District are ('onterminous with those* of tin* Lowi'i 
('hindw'in f orest division Most of the forests he in the hills to the 
west, and may be loughly divided into the following Forests 
(lasses • teak-bearing forests, forests with t('ak, 

f<)r(‘sts with no teak, forests with pines In llu* first (l.iss 
pyinyad(f {Xyha dohxbriformis) is the ('ommoncst tiee. In the se(‘ond, 
is also plentiful, intcimixed largely with jungle woods of every 
\.iriet\ In the third, /// (^Dipfcfocarpus tuih'rndatm)^ thitva {Shorca 
ohiii$a\ .ind inyvin {Pi'/ifacf/ic sianie/L\i\) predomin.iti', while dethai 
{Tcilona niiinilfotiiaiia) is also found 'The fouith (lass fonsists of 
isolated ])al( lies of pines ok lining in ]>la<es along the summit of tin 
Tondaimg No sjjec lal plantations of trees ofeconoiUK value ha\e 
been formed, .\mong minor produds, (utch, bamboos, and canes 
yield the largest reNenue, but small sums are also le.di/.ed on utdKH\ 
p7(U'/nrf, and s//a7(' {Stcrculia sp.) fibre In 1903 the District ('ontained 
t)47 s(|uarc miles of ‘ reserved ’ forests, the most important being the 
three Ratolon Reserves (318 .sijuare miles), situated in the basin oi 
the Tatolon chaiui^^ in the north of the District. 'The gross forest 
revenue in 1903 4 was Rs. 40,600. 

.Sulphate of copper has been found in the Letpadaung hills in the 
Salingyi towuiship, and a lic'ence to prospect for it has been granted 
recently, (lold occuis at Chinbyit in the Pale town¬ 
ship ; garnets and tourmaline exist near .Salingyi, and Minerals, 
petroleum at Kino, in the Pale towuiship, and at the foot of the Mahu- 
daung range in the Kani township. Besides these minerals, I'la)', 
laterit(‘, and gray el arc found all over the District, and limcstont* in 
small ({uantities in the hills. In 1900 [iiospecting Ik.cikcs for jietrolcum 
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were granted to several individuals, two of whom started boring foi oil, 
but met with no success and abandoned their enterprise. There have 
been numerous applications of late for prospecting licences for earth-oil 
in Kani, but most of them have not been favourably entertained. I'he 
Burma Oil C\)mpany has, howevc^r, obtained a licence to prospect over 
an area of 20 square miles in that townshi]), and has already started 
ofierations. Salt is manufactured in Salingyi by boiling the water 
from brine-wells. 

A little wood-carving is done at Alon, and there are potteries at 
Ayada^^ and \’ed\\et near the Shwebo border, where pots for drinking 
and cof)king purpos(\s are manufactured. Brass 
communications. ‘'PconS -‘re turned out at Indaing. 

The Lower ("hindwin gongs have achieved considcr- 
iible local notoriety, and, a few yeais ago, the annual value of the tiade 
in these articU s w\as estimated at about Ks. 23,000. Burmese saddles 
and bridles are manufa('tured at Kyehmon and JVIonywc, near the 
Sagaing border , das are forged at Baunggya on the Mu , silk-weaving 
is ( arried on at Kothan, though on a small scab*: and shpjieis are made 
at Kanbya. A great deal of lacquer-ware in the form of trays, bowls, 
and other utensils is produced at Kyaukka in the Monywa and Maung- 
(laung in the ILulalin township. The Kyaukka lac(|uer-w^are finds a 
ready market in Lower Burma. Mats and f>as (baskets with covers)are 
woven in the Vinmabin subdivision. With the exception of tlu* gongs 
and the laccjuer-w’arc, the* articles named are produced mostly for local 
use A saw-mill w\is started about half a mile from Monywa town on 
lh(‘ left bank of the riundwan in 1900, but has not proved a financial 
Slice ess and is not w'orked regularly. A nce-mill, which was opened in 
ii)OT, has similarly failed to attract local custom. 

The Lower (liiiubvin is an almost wholl\ agricultural District, and 
its ('hi(‘f exports aie pulse, jaggery (unrefined sugar), jowar, of which 
the first tw’o are sent in large quantities to J.ower Burma. Besides 
tht'.si- agricultural ('ommodities c utch is exported, as w’cll as brass and 
lacquer-work. 4 ’hc prini'ipal im])orts are ngapi^ salt, salted fish, and 
goods of foreign manufacture. Baddy comes in from the Upper 
(Tindwun and Shwebo Districts, and rice from Low^er Burma. The 
Imports and imports are for the most part conveyed by means of 
country boats and the Irrawaddy I^'lotilla Company’s steamers, and by 
tail, the only important exc'cption being the paddy from Upper Chind- 
w'in, w’hic'h comes on rafts down the ('hindwun to Monywa, where it is 
distributed to the villages inland. Baddy from Shwebo District is 
brought in by the cart-road c'onnecting Ye-u w 4 th Monyw^a. Most of 
the ngapi and salted fish comes from the delta Districts of Lower Burma 
in country boats, while salt is imported from Rangoon by both rail and 
steamei. 1 'he mam trading centres aie Monywa, and Saton, Kyaiik 
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myet, and Ywasbe in the \'inniabin subdivision on the western bank of 
the Chindwin. Most of the people engaged in trade are Biirmans and 
('hinamcn. Natives of India do business on a small scale at many of 
the bazar towns and villages. 

The Sagaing-Alon railway runs along the western bordei of the 
Monywa township, Avith its tianiinus at Alon, 7 miles north of Monywa, 
and has four stations in the 1 )istrict. height roads, with a total length 
of 140 miles, are kept u]) by the rublie Works department: namely, 
Monywa towards Ye-u, in Shwebo District, 32 miles ; Mon)wa towards 
Myinnui, in Sagaing District, 11 miles , Monywa to Magyi/auk, 36 
miles (26 unmetallcd) , Saton to Kyadet, 17 miles : 'Fandaw, opposite 
Monywa, to Ymmabin, 15 miles; and three shorter roads, d'he Dis¬ 
trict fund maintains about 350 miles of unmetalled tracks connecting 
the towns and more imj)ortant villages. 

Weekly stTvites of (iovernment and Irrawaddy Motilla Company’s 
steamers on the Chindwin touch at Saton, Monywa, Alon, and Kam. 
Communications are further maintained b) eleven ferrites on the 
C’hiiKbvin river and three on the Mu. 

'Fhe rainfall is fickle and untrustwwthy, and few' years pass w'ithout 

some slight threatenings of local drought, d'ow^ards the end of 1891 

failure of rain brought about a serious scarcit\ of _ 

r 1 • • , , • w A T Famine, 

lood-grains in the then existing Monywa, Ayadaw, 

and Kudaw townshijis, as w’ell as in a portion of the Rani Unvnshii) , 

and it w'as found nc<'essar} to open famine rc*hef woiks, whu'h involved 

an expenditure of about Ks. 90,000. 'The distress was in jilaces severe, 

extending over an area of 75 scpiarc miles, and affecting a population of 

30,000, while relief ojicrations lasted for 45 wt'C'ks. The highest daih 

attcaidaiK'c on the woiks was 4.332 ])ersons, and the total number of 

units reh('vt‘d from the Ix-ginning to the end of the jieriod (ff s( an it) 

was 3^)2,Shh. The failure of crevps is ^aid to have diiven bi'tween 2,000 

and 3,000 families out of the Distiict. d'ln* efforts of the local officials 

were, however, so successful that, judging from the census returns, the 

District had recoven;d from its effects by 1901. ddiere has been no 

serious harvest failure since 1891. 

'The District is divided for administrative purposes into two sub¬ 
divisions : Monywa, to the east of the Chindwin, comj)rising the 

Budalin and Monywa townshiiis ; and Ymmabin, for ^ . 

, \ ‘ Administration, 

the most part to the west of the river, comjirising 

the Kani, Salingyi, and l^ile townships. These are in charge of the 

usual executive officers, under whom are 804 village headmen, 5 r i 

of whom receive no c’ommission on their revenue collections. Kani 

was, under Burpiese rule, the head-quarters of a 7 vun, and the jire- 

sent township offi('er still retains the courtesy title of 7 vun of Kani. 

The District, with the diin Hills and the U])pei ('hindwin District, 
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forms the ('hindwin Public' Works division, with head-quarters at 
^lony\^a. 

'The suhdivisioHcd and township officers arc ('ivil judges in their 
respective charges, the Monywa township officer being assisted in his 
( ivil work by the trcMsury ofific'er, who is also head-quarters magistrate. 
d1ie people resort readily to the* civil courts, and as tlie area of private 
land IS compaiativcly extensive, the number of suits for the possession 
of [iropcrty is large. Tlu‘ criminal courts an* presided over by the 
executive offic ers, and ( rime is of the usual type. 

As in other parts of Upper Burma, the main source of revenue undei 
native rule was that/iamcdix^ levied at the rate of Ks. to a household. 
It was assessed by speciall} selected village elders {iJmnuidis)^ and 
shortly before annexation brought in about 2^ lakhs annually, d’he 
land rev(‘nue jirojier was then insignific ant in amount. Tt was derived 
only from slate lands, and represcaited a frac lion of the tiroduc'e valued 
at current market rates. The other sourc.esof rc‘vcnuc‘, such asc'ustonis, 
brokerage, and the like, were mostly given up on annexation, excise 
being levied in their jilac'c' On the introduction of Briti.sh rule the* 
land revenue proper and thathameda were eollectcd as before, the 
former being levied at the rale of one third of the annual produce of 
c'crlain lands belonging to renal servants and their desc'cndants and 
a few others. 'Phe* clirec'i assc'ssment of land revenue was introduced 
in ic;o2 3. A suniniar\ sc-itlement was made, and acreage rates wctc 
sanctioned in the Monywa and Bud.ilin townshqis, with the rc‘sult that 
the land icvcnue, which in ic;oo-i had been onl} Rs. <S,200, rose- in 
1CJ03-.1 to more than a lakh and a hall, this inciease being c'ountcT 
balanc'ed, howexci, b\ a (.01 responding leducticjn m the Ihalhameda, 
whi( h fell fiom 5-7 lakhs to \-(} lakhs. The w'hole of the Salingvi town 
shij) and jiaits ol the P<de and kani lowaishijTs were placed undei 
sujiplement.iry surve\ in 1904, and acietige Kites hav'c now bcaai 
sanctioned Ac c'ording to the piesent settlement, the rates on non 
stale Lind vary from Rs 1 \ to Rs. 1 <S on rice lands, from 6 to <S 

annas on u/ or ujiland cro])s, and from 12 annas to Rs 3 4 on 
or alluvial cio])s. On slate land the range is from 6 annas on ya land 
to Rs. 4 S on cultivation. The greater part of the District falls 

under the c'atc'gory (d Lai;/o or ya. Regular settlement operations are 
now in progress. 

d'he following table shows the growth of the revenue since i8c^o-i, in 
thousands of rujTees - 

I 1890-1 i 1900-1 I 1903-4 I 

s 

6,46 


kniid revenue . 
'total rcM-nuc 


0,70 
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Thathameda .still the main .source of revenue. 

'I'he income of the District fund for the proMsion ot roads, dak 
bungalows, ^:c., amounted in 1903 4 to Rs. 13,000, the main item of 
expenditure being Rs. 10,300 on public work.s. d'he District and the 
Monvwa municipal fund are the only two Local funds. 

Under the District Superintendent of police are two subdivisional 
police officers, stationed at Monyw’a and Vinmabin. d'he strength of 
the civil police forc'e is 2 inspectors (in charge of the subdivisions), 
9 head constables, 30 sergeants, and 326 constables. There are 
9 polic e stations and 12 out|)osts. Monywa is the* head-quarters of the 
('hindwin military police battalion, 1,130 strong. Of these, 
stationed at Monywa and 30 at Yinmabm : the rest an* distributed in 
the Upper (’hindwan District, d'he < onimandant and t\vo assistant 
(’ommandants aie at the battalion head-quaitcTs, and a third assistant 
commandant at Kindat. The District jail at Monywa has accommo¬ 
dation foi 118 persons. Wheat is ground b\ its inmates for the 
military police, and a little carpentry is done lor (Government depari 
ments and for sale to the jiublic. The produce of the jail gardt ii is 
Li.sed for the prisoncis' food ; what is not requircnl for this purpose 
is sold. 

'The projiortion of literate ptasons in 1901 was 41 per cent, in the 
ca.se of males, and 2 ])er cent, in that of females, or 19 per cent, foi 
both sexes together. In view of the fact that the District contains no 
backw^ard hill tribes and c'Oinparatively few' natives of India, the figure 
is somewhat low" for liurma. 'riu' attitude of the local ecclesiastics 
tovvaids education may ha\e something to do with this. There are 
indications that the \iew the Go\eminent methods of teaching 

w'ith special disfavcnii, and that the local educ'ational staff have had 
more than ordinary difficult) in combating this feeling. It appears 
further that the people, who are largely agriculturist.s, evinc'e no desin* 
to have theii ('hildren educated to a high standard, though the) art 
willing enough to send their sons to the Government survey school. 
'rht;re is only one Angles-vernacular aided school, the English Wesleyan 
Mission .School. 'I'he number of aided vernacular sc'hools in 1903-4 
was 139. 'Fhe District contains 3 secondary, 137 primary, and 769 
elementary (private) .schools. 'Fhe number of pupils was 5,162 in 
1890-1, 8,344 in 1900-1, and 9,961 (including 763 girls) in 1903 4. 
'I'he expenditure on education in the last year w’as Rs. 8,900, tow^ards 
which Provincial funds contributed Rs. 7,100, and fees Rs. 1,800. 

In addition to a military police hospital with 40 beds, there is a civil 
hospital at Monywa with 32 bed.s. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 9,406, including 435 in-patients, and 151 ojierations were performed. 
The income of the (dvil hospital was Rs. 5,400, made up of Rs. 2,500 
from Provincial funds, Rs 2,400 from municipal funds, and Rs. 500 
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from subscriptions. A small dispensary has recently been opened at 
Yinmabin. 

Vaccination is compulsory within the limits of the Monywa munici¬ 
pality. In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
9,387, rc'presenting 34 j)er 1,000 of the population. 

Chindwin District, Upper. —District in the Sagaing Division of 
Upper Burma, lying between 22° 36' and 26° 22' N. and 93° 58' and 
96^ 20' E., with an aiea of 18,590 scpiare miles. It takes its name from 
the Chindwin river, which flows through it from noith to south, and is 
the largest District in Jhirma. (ieographic'ally, the I )istrict contains 
two Shan States administerc'd !)y their Sawbwas, Zinc kali no Hkamti 
and HsAwNcnisuI*, over which the Deputy-C'ommissioner exercises a 
certain amount of control. It is bounded on the' north by the laro 
and llukawng valleys, which encin le the head watc'rs of the diindwin ; 
on the south b) the Bakokku and Lowca ('hindwin Districts, on thc' 
east ])y Myitk)ina, Katha, and Shwebo , and on the wc'st by Assam, 
Manipur, and the Chin Hills. In shape it is an irregular parallelogram. 


Physical 

aspects. 


roughly 250 miles long and 50 broad. Its mountain 
ranges arc groujied into two main systems, west and 
c'ast (jf the ('hindwin river. In the extreme north¬ 


west of the District, on the borders of the Zingkaling Hkamti State, arc* 
the outlying mountains of the great pile of u[)land which separates 
Burma from Assam. In this group is the highest ])eak in Burma, Sara- 
mc'ti or Nweniauktaung (12,557 feet), often cajipt^d with snow, f'rom 
the mam mass branches a series of more or less parallel ridges about 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, which run in a southerly direc'tion right 
down into I'akokkii District. In the north these ranges are generally 
known collecti\ely as the ^hnna, farther south they are c alled the Bon- 
daiing. k'or a considerable distance within the District they are skirled 
on their eastern flank by tlie ('hindwin river, which they separate from 
the Kale and Kabaw valleys. I’hc* latter, sloping gently away from 
i*ach (jther north and south, form one long, very fertile dejiression, 150 
miles in length and about 8 miles in breadth, lockcal between the Voma 
and the loftier ranges ol Manipur and the ('hin Hills. 'The hill system 
west of the Irrawaddy starts m the extreme north of Burma from the* 
highlands separating the basins of the Irraw'add) and the (.'hindwin, and 
runs in a south-south-west direction, dividing the Upi)er (Hiindwin from 
Katha and Shwa'bo Districts. It consists of a range of abrupt hills, 
aveiaging about 1,000 feet in hi'ight, but rising to (.)ver 5,000 feet in the 
north of the District in an eminence knowm as the Taiingthonlon, 01 
‘three mountains.’ Its spurs extend towards the ('hiiuhvin over the 
wide intervening valley, cutting it up into well-w'atered tracts, wEich gi\’e 
the District, and especially the southern portion, its richness in hill and 
river scenery. The Chindwin River runs southw'ards throughout the 
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length of the District, entering it at i\\e kyaukse stone weir ’), a harriei of 
rocks in the extreme north that prevents access by boat to tlie Hukawng 
valley. During its course through the District it is joined by several 
streams, of which the most imjiortant are the Yu and the Myitthaon the 
west and the Uyu on the east. 'I'he Vu river, which is composed of 
several affluents rising in the Manipur plateau, and draining the llsawngh- 
sup State, flows in a southerly direction till it reaches 24^ N., when it 
suddenly bends eastwards and [iierces the Yoma, to join the ('hindwin 
25 miles above Kindat South of the Yu is th(' Myittha ri\er, which, 
running in a northerly direc'tion from Pakokku District, turns abruptly 
east at Kalemyo, and empties itself into the riiindwin at Kalewa. d'he 
Uyu river rises in Myitkyina District, flows [last the jade-mines, enters 
the Upi)er Chindwin District at its extreme north-east corner, and winds 
through a sparsely populated \alley to meet the Uhindwin at Homalin. 
'The \ast trait in the angle* formed by the l^yu and the (.‘hindwin is lor 
the most part a desolate waste of hills. Near Mingin in the extreme 
south of the District the (diindwin is joined by the Patolon, whii h 
flows northwards from the Lower ('hindwin District. 

All the rocks whii h occur belong to the Tertiary system, but little is 
known regarding the details of the geology of the District. Nummulitic 
(eocene) limestones and shales occur west of the river, followed to tlu* 
east by shales and sandstones of niiocene age. ICast ol the river the* 
ground is occupied by Upper Tertiary (pliocene) sandstones. There is 
a coal-bearing area in the west. 'Fhe recent sandstone is of brown or 
yellow tint, and gives way easily to the combined action of rain and air. 
The older is of a bluish-grt‘y colour, finely grained, and of a hardness 
which would render it an exceedingly good material for building pin- 
})oses. (Ainglomerate occurs in the country between the Myittha and 
Yu rivers, and probalily elsewhere. It consists chiefly of rolled pebbles 
of white quart/ite, among which are mixed in smaller (juantities blood 
red jaspc*r and black hornstone. It does not disintegrate so readily as 
the sandstone, and forms a kind of embankment or escarfiment along 
the western side of the KaU* range. Clay and shales oi'C'ur in the coal 
bearing area. The c'oal is found in beds of half an inch to 12 feet in 
thickness. The greater number of seams occur in the valley of the 
Mawku stream, in which Dr. Noetling estimates that there are not less 
than 40 scams with a total thickness of 80 feet. 

The District is richly forested and timber abounds in infinite variety. 
The most characteristic trees are the />/ {Dipteroair/>us iuberculaius)^ the 
teak, the inyyin {/^entacme siamensis)^ and the stately ka?iyin {Diptero- 
carpus alatus). Bamboos of every kind abound, lh(^ graceful timva 
(Cephalostachyum pergracile) being perhaps the most ('haracteristic 
species ; and orchids, ferns, wild roses, and other wild flowers are 
found everywhere. 
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'I'Ik' (‘Ic'phant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, bison, tsine or hsam^ (Bos 
sondaicus), bear, and sdmlmr are all to be met with, but comparatively 
little is really known of the vast areas of jungle that the District con¬ 
tains. The result of the operations of the Khedda department in the 
adjoining District of Katha appears to indicate that the number of 
elephants in the Upper Chindwin is very considerable. A handsome 
variety of the tiger-cat is occasionally met with. Peafowl abound 
throughout the District, being especially plentiful in the lower reaches 
of the Uyu, and both the peacock pheasant and the silver pheasant 
are found in the north. 

As might be expected m a region lying between four degrees of 
latitude, there is a noticeable differeni'c of temperature between tht‘ 
north and the south of the District : but observations have hithert(^ 
been made onl) at Kindal, wluTe the thermometer averages 70° to 95' 
in the hot season and 55*^ to So® in the cold. 'I'he highest records havt' 
been io8® in May, 1897, to()® m Ma>, 1898, and 107® in Ma), 1899, 
while in the extreme north the minimum, even in the plains, is not fai 
off free/ing-[)oint in the wintei. 'Fhe portions of the District bordering 
on the Chindwin are fairly healthy, but the inland parts, and in particulai 
the Kale, Kabaw, and Uyu \alleys, are abnormally malarious and 
pestilential. 

'rhe rainfall \aries from an average of 50 inc'hes at Mingin, bordering 
on the dry /one, to 92 inches at Homalin in the north and at Tamil 
among the hills on the western border. As a lule the supply is plentiful 
and timel>, but in 1891—2 the rainfall all ovei the District was neither, 
and at Mingin prices rose to more than double the ordinary rate ; 
1896-7 was another bad year of scanty rainfall ; the Chindwin also 
failed to rise, and irrigated crojis perished accordingly. There was, 
howe\er, no famine. Floods are rare; but in October, 1901, the Yu 
river rose to an unpreci‘dented height in the Kabaw valley, and destroyed 
five villages, ha])pily without loss of life. In 1905 there was an 
exceptional rise in the (liincbMn. 

Under Burmese rule the Uppei Chindwin was administered by a 7 ^/////, 
known as the Khampal who had his head-ipiarters at Kindat, then 
a military post, and exercised very extensive powers, 
istory. outbreak of war in 1885, three English 

assistants of the Bombay Burma 'Trading ('orporation were murdered 
on tbe launc'h Chindwin near Mingin, and shortly after this the Political 
Agent of Manipur inarched to Kindat through the Kabaw valley and 
rescued two other agents of the company. In 1886 the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner steamed up the river, meeting with some slight resistance at 
Balet and Masein, and received the submission of the Hsawnghsup 
Sawbwa. A few^ posts w'ere established on the river, but nothing w’as 
done on this occasion to occu])\ the interior except in the Kabaw 
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valley, where Tamil continued to be held by British troops from 
Manipur. At first it was intended to hand over the Kabaw valley to 
Manij)ur, but the j)eoplc objected s(j strongly to the proposed measure 
that the project was abandoned. Except in the Kabaw valley itself, 
which was finally ])a('ified in 1887, no organized resislaiK c was shown 
to British administration in the Upper Uhindwin District, and dacoits 
as a rule gave less trouble here than elsewhere. In t 8S6, however, 
Mr. Uleeson, Assistant (Commissioner, was tn'aiherously murdered at 
^^ingm , and in 1888 Nga Saga, a follower of the Shwc'gyobyu pretender, 
headed an outbreak in the Mingm siil)di\ision, which w.is speedilv 
(|uelled. In the latter yeai the Upper and Lower (Uhindwin, w hich had 
been a single District admimstcTed from Alon, were divided into two 
Districts, wath head-quarters at Kindat and Moinwa respectively. Foi 
a long time' after annexation the neighbourhood of the Kale valley wars 
much disturbed. At the time of the oc'cujiation of U])i)er Burma, the 
Saw’bwa of tlie Shan State of Kale wxis at war wath his nej)hew^ Gyi ; 
and the Siyin, Sokte, and Kaiihow C'hins took advant.ige of this strife 
of the kinsmen to raid tlie Kale and Kabaw \alleys, dc stnning many 
village's and killing or c aiaying off their inhabitants. Pa Gyi was 
ap])ointcd Sawbwai, but it was not long before he started intriguing with 
th(' ShwegyobMi pretender, w^lio had taken refuge' with the dashon 
('lulls, ddie Siyins <Lnd Kanhow's wei'e severely jiunished in the first 
(.'hill CNjiedition in 1888 cj, but did not ('ease their r.iids on the.' Kabaw' 
\alle\. (Im),- furthei action taken against the Chins see Cmx Dills ) 
In tlu'Wuntho lebelhon of i8i;o~i, the lebel Ng<i Lc‘ m.uchc'd down 
from the Taungthonlon lull to Honiahn, wdieie he burnt tlu* courthouse, 
and called on his relation, the Dsawmghsup Saw'bwa, to assist him. 
d’he Sawbwa, however, remained actively loyal, and rangc'd his troops 
on the op])osite bank at Kettha, and Nga Le was shortly afteiw'ards 
hunted out of the Distric t. Pa Gyi was deported m i8cji for com 
jihc'ity 111 tliis lebelhon and for his intrigues with the Sluvegyobyu, and 
the Kale State' from that time forwaird bec'ame part of tlu' District. In 
the meantime Biitish influence was being extended in the north of the 
1 )istrict , a military police post was .set up at Tamanthi, 50 miles above 
Jlomalin on the Chindwin, m consequence of raids by ('bins m the 
neighbourhood; and ])uniti\e expc'ditions were dispatdied in 1892 and 
1894 against various Chin tribes inhabiting the hills on the A.s.sam 
border to tlie w^est of the Homalin townshij). In 1896 boundary pillars 
w'ere set uj) dividing off the unadministered C'hin tract in the north- 
w'cst of the District ; and since then no raids have been committed, 
though the Kaswa Chins of Piya in the north have been blockaded 
since 1901 for cattle-lifting on the ('hindwin. 

The population, exc'luding the qua.si-independent Shan States of 
Hsawnghsup and Zingkaling llkamti, was 111,533 in 1891 and 145,032 
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in 1901. IiK'luding these two States it was 154,551 in 1901. Its 

, . distribution in the latter year is shown in the 

Population. 
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I lu |)opuhiti(m of tiu I lorn.iliii .111(1 M.nii;»kaiii}; townships w.is only ('stiiiitHed in iKoi 
+ Alt.I ligun s iPMsttl since tin ('ciisusof it)oi 

'I’lie only lo^^n, Kindm, is ic.ilU nothing inoie than a large* Milage 
« ontaining 2,^417 inhabit.ints. The \Nhole ol the District is sjiarsely 
pojHilated, the density decreasing towards the north. 'The apparently 
r.ipid iiK lease of population since i8gi is due to a certain extent to 
non eniiiiK'ration in that \t‘ai ot the \Mldei tracts, and to the generally 
distill])ed stite oi the coiintr) on the Katha borders that had been 
biought about b) the W’untho lebcHion. 'Tht're are nearly 2,000 
Aninnsts, and about the same nunibei ol Hindus and Musalmans, 
bill most of the population are Huddhists. dAvo-thirds of the people 
talk Uurmese, and the* majority of the remainder are Shan speakers. 

Ratlu‘i more than half the total population is Hiirman. d'he Mingin 
subdivision in the extreme south is almost exclusively, and the Kindat 
and Kale subdi^isions very largel), Burnian. Shans come next to the 
lUirmans in point of numbers, with a total of 67,100. d'hey inhabit 
the two Shan St.ites and the lloinalin subdivision in the extreme north. 
There were r,6oo Chiiys in 1901, who are found in the neighbourhood of 
the Kaba^^ and Kale valle\s and in the we.st of the Homalin township. 
A few Kachin \iliages lie east of the Chindwin in the semi-indepen¬ 
dent State of Zingkaling Hkamti, but they do not acknowledge the 
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huzcrainty of lliu Sawhwa, who was advised not to attempt to enumerate 
them in 1901. Their total was estimated at 188. Klsew 4 iere in the 
District nearly 200 Kachins were found, so that the aggregate ot Kachins 
may be taken at a little under 400. The Indian immigrants numbered 
2,300 at the last Census, comjmsing 1,100 Hindus and 800 Musalmans, 
a good many of w^hom were military policemen. Most of the rest are 
confined to Ivindat, Kalew^a, and Kalemyo. 4 ’he population directly 
dependent on agnciiltiire in 1901 w'as 104,195, or 67 per cent, of the 
total. Of this number 12,149 'vere supported by taiingya (shifting) 
cultivation. 

'Fhere are mj missionar) agencies at work and the number of the 
Christians (234) is small. Altogether, 200 are natives of India. 

Apart from a few large villages where Indian traders congregate, the 
District is agricultural throughout. 4 'he population is j)oor , in some 
parts cultivators have to pay high rents to landlords, Agriculture 
and in others, though the out-turn is good, they art 
unable to bring their crojis U) market owing to the lack ol communica¬ 
tions. A large export trade in padd) is carried on with Monywa, 
r.ikokkti, and Myingyan, but the [irofits go into the hands of middlemen. 
'Fhe condition of the cultivators of state land is distinctly better than 
that of cultivators of private land, for the latter arc usually sub-tenants, 
pay a heavy rent, and are indebted to their landlords. In some parts, 
however, state land has got into the possession of non-agri('uItural land¬ 
lords, who take as heavy a rent from their tenants as the ow'ners ol 
private lands. The soil in the \alley.s, to which regular cultivation 
is confined, is of alluvial formation, and is often irrigated by perennial 
springs. 'The upper layers on the slopes of the hills, where the cultiva¬ 
tion of hill-( leanngs {iau}ii:;yas) is (arned on, consist mainly of decayed 
veg(.‘tablc matter, 'lowards the south and over most of the ('ountry 
east of the ('hindwin, the hills are barren and unsuited to taun^a 
ciiltnation. 'Fhe standard crop is wet-season rice, but mayin is also 
common. ^^Tt-scason rice is sown in July and August, transjilanted m 
August and September, and reaped in January. In the Mingin sub¬ 
division, w 4 ierc the rainfall is more precarious than elsewhere, all these 
operations are carried on one or tw'o months in advance of the rest 
of the Distru't. Dry-season rice is .sown in Dec'cmber or January, 
transplanted in February into depres.sions from which the water is 
retreating, and reaped in May. Buffaloes alone are used for working 
the land, and the harrow takes the place of the plough everywhere. 
For iaunyya cultivation a piece ol forest land on the slope or hollow of 
a hill is chosen ; all the undergrowth is burnt and the ground harrowed , 
the trees are then girdled, and their branches lopped off and piled in 
heaps. In May they are burnt and the ashes distributed over the fields, 
and the seeds sowai bioadcast w^hen the first rains commence. 'The 
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crop IS leaped in October. After three years the soil is exhausted and 
the cultivator moves on to a fresh clearing. 

The following table shows the main agricultural statistics foi 1903-4, 
in square miles :— 


Townsliij) 

1 Total area 

Cultivated. 

In i^atrd 

Knidat . 


21 \ 


T.'inni 

(j6o 

16 


Masein 

^.V »4 

26 


Kalcwa 

184 

II 


Kale 

Si 6 

34 

11 

M infill . 

1 ,.^' 



Kyabin . 

800 

iS ' 


I’aunghyin 

2.719 

40 1 


llomalin 


.V j 

j 

, Maingkaing 

4,665 

29 ,1 


1 otal 

17,028 

264 



Rice IS the priiKupal (Top in both the hills and the valleys. In 
it;o3 4 It occTipic'd 251 s(juaie miles, of which 24 were wayiv. Peas, 
Ix'ans, tobacco, sesainum, iind ('otton are cultivated for home (on- 
sumiition, but occupy quite an iiK'onsiderable area. Tea is grown in 
four 01 five villages (jn the (‘hindwin north of Homahn, over an area 
which in 1903 4 amounted to nearly 1,400 acres The seed is sown 
at tlu‘ end of the rams and the plants mature after si\ years. Picking is 
carried on at the beginning of the rainy season, only the new leaf being 
liluckcd. .After picking, the tea leaves are boiled foi about liftccn 
minutes, and then rolled and (rushed by hand. 1'he resultant pii^klc is 
then iMiiimed tight into hollow bamboos or b.imboo baskets, in which 
It is sent down the river. 'The trade is declining yearly. A few^ years 
ago large (quantities of tea seed weie bought by Assam planters and 
exported \ia Manipur, but the trade has entir( 4 y ('eased, because, it is 
s.iid, one or two consignments went bad. Cultuation is extending 
lapidlx, partKTilarly in the Kale valle}, w'hi( h is recovering from (Tin 
raids, and is now on the high road to its aiK'icnt jirospenty. Intensions 
arc eiK'ouragcd b\ the low rate of assessment on state land one-tenth 
of the produce, w’hich is much below the a\erage rent paid by tenants 
of pruate lands to their landlords. Jn the Mingin subdivision practi¬ 
cally all the available land has been brought under cultivation, and 
furthei expansion is impossible. The District as a \vhole, however, 
('ould easily support ten 01 twenty times its present [lopulation. 

No new’ kinds of seed have been introduced, the people being fully 
content with such varieties as they possess and chary of adopting agri- 
cultuial novelties. No loans have yet been granted under the Land 
Improvement l^oans Act, but advances have been made freely to 
agriculturists for the purchase of buffaloes under the Agriculturists’ 
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TvOans Act. These advances are eageily sought after, and very rarely 
abused. The average amount lent during the six years ending 1904 
exceeded Rs. 15,000 per annum. 

Buffaloes are bred and are universally u.sed for cultivation; they are 
of a good type, and it is rare* to see one out of condition. In the large 
villages natives of India keep herds of cows for milking purposes, but, 
unlike the cattle owned by Burmans, the beasts are usually in wretched 
I'ondition. Ponies are not common, and are mostly small and wec‘dy ; 
and sheep and goats are rartx Then' is abundant grazing e\erywhere, 
and th(‘ fodder (juestion is never likely to be acute. 

The only form of irrigation practised is the diversion of the contents 
of the shallower ‘^tiearns ovei tlu' adjoining fields by means of small 
channels. I'he area thus dealt with amountc'd to 31 square miles in 
1903-4. Ordinarily, however, the rainfall is sufficient to bring the rict' 
to maturity without artificial aid. In a yeai when the wet-season ric'e 
fails, the method of irrigation described above* is largely resorted to 
for raising the mayin or dry-season rice, a crop usually thought but little 
of. The many streams with which the Distiict abounds offer splendid 
facilities for irrigation, of which, however, the cultivator does not 
usually take* the trouble to avail hims(*lf. 

In the uj)])er jiortion of the Distru't dry-season rice is extensively 
grown in se\eral large ///JA. It is estimated that the Minya ;//;/, if 
fully cultivated, would produce enough rice to feed the whole poiiii 
lation of the Homalin subdivision for six months. Inshing is carried 
on in most of these stret('hes of water, as well as in the bed of the 
('hindvNun, and the fishery reveniu* exceeds Rs. 10,000 jier annum. 

d'he District is comprised in the Upjier ('hindwin and Myittha 
Forest (livisums, the former of which has its hi'ud-quartc'rs at Kindat 
and the latter at Mingin. 'fhe Mansi subdivision ^ ^ 

of the Upper Chindwin division includes a small por¬ 
tion of Katha District. 'I'he whole District is covered with forests, 
and timber abounds in inffnite variety. 'There are no less than 33 teak 
forests, and many fine teak-bearing tracts are not yet ‘reserved.’ Per¬ 
haps the most remarkabk forest and the only one on level ground is 
thi* Mahamyaing, situated on an extensive plateau in the .south-eastern 
jioition of the District. It is evergreen and full of grand limber, and 
is known among local Burmans as the tawi^yi or ‘great forest.’ "I'hc 
following are the most charac'teristic trees : teak, whi('h is extensively 
worked and exported to Rangoon by the Bombay Burma 'Trading 
('orporation \ fyi/igado or pyin {Xy/ia dolabnformis\ one of the hardest 
and most durable timbers of the ProviiK'c; iugyin {Pe 7 i(acme siam€ 7 isis) 
and thitya (S/ioreci ( 7 ldusa), both cx('ellent for house-building ; ya 77 ia 7 ie 
(C 77 ieli 7 ta a 7 ‘bored)^ now much used for boat-building; shaw [Stc 7 rulia 
sp\ from the bark of which ropes are twisted ; /V/ {Dipftrocarpus tuber- 
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ailatus) and kanyin {D. alatus)^ neither of them very durable woods, 
i)ut felled largely for the sup[)ly of fuel to steamers ; and the thitsi or 
wood-oil tree [Mclanorrhoea jfsiiaia), which is one of the most valuable 
in the forests. From the thitsl areas of the Mingin subdivision alone 
wood-oil to the value of about Rs. 10,000 is exported yearly to Pagan 
and elsewhere, to be used as la('(tuer. Cutch is found in the vicinity of 
Sihaung in the Kale valley, but it has not been much worked. A rulrh 
Reserve has, howevea*, recently been formed. Of otluT minor forest 
])rodii(‘ts bamboos and ('anes are the most important ; immense quan¬ 
tities of them an' floated yt'arly down the ('hindwin to the Districts of 
the dry /one. Th(‘ District contains 2,070 square miles of ‘reserved,’ 
and hjitio of unclassed forest. 'The net forest revenue in 1Q03 4 was 
3 lakhs. 

('oal exists in largt* (]iiantiti('s, but has becai found so far in localities 
where it w’Oiild not at jiresent jiay to work it. A jiortion of the carboni- 
ferous tra('t bctwa'cn the Vii and Myittha rivt'rs was 
merals. explored by I )r. Noetling, who (k'clared the coal to 
be of gcx)d (luality, comparing favourably with the best Indian kinds. 
Dr. Noetling has estimated that in this area alone, to which all the coal 
in the District is by no means ('onfined, more than 100 million tons of 
w'orkable coal ('ould be (obtained above the level of th(' Chindwin. With 
improved cfiinmunications there seems no leason wdiy these fields 
should not, in course of time, be developed. Mineral oil fj('curs in 
several jilares, most plentifully wdthin the coal-bearing trac'ts. Gold- 
dust IS found in the Ghindwan and other streams which flow into it from 
the east, but apj)ears to be most plentiful in the Uyu river and its 
tributaries; in fac't, some of the inland villages in the Maingkaing 
towai.shij) have had a gold currency from lime immemorial. Rubies 
and sapphires have also been disc'overe'd on or near the Uyu. None of 
tlu* above mineials, howe\er, has as yet been .syslematicall) worked. 
|ade is found on the Nantaleik ckatnif^ near Famanthi, and on the 
Namsam stream, which is the boundaiy between the Upper ('hindwin 
and Myitkyina Districts in the extreme north-east. No stone, howevc'i, 
has bt'en cpiarried in the mines on the Nantaleik since the annexation. 
.Amber mine^ have bevn worked within the last ten \t'ars in the* I'^pin 
\ alley, in the abandoned tract betw'cc^n 1 laung])a on the Uyu and the 
('hindw'in Pottery c la) is fairly c:ommon, but is made little use of. 
Salt sjirings are found at Yebawani on the Uyu, and bcnling is carried 
on there to a small (extent. 

'Phe District is (’oncerned mainly with the pioduction of raw' material, 
and has little to show’ in the way of arts and manu- 
CO JmraiMttons. The only characteristic industry is the weav- 

ing of Vaw’ f>asos (wxiistcloths), which is carried 
on at Indin and several other \illages in the extreme south of the 
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Kale valley. 'Theseare dyed with indigo grown locally, and are 
well-known for their excellent wearing qualities. 

The chief exports are paddy, teak, wood-oil, bamboos, and beeswax. 
Teak is exported mainly by the Bombay Burma Trading Corporation 
under contract wath the Covenimcnt, and duty is [jaid on its arrival at 
Pakokku. It is taken dowm in large rafts and sold in Rangoon. In 
1901 more than 1,000,000 cubic feet of teak w^ere exported from the 
Distric t. Wood-oil is extracted mainly from the thifsi forests {MUano- 
rrhoca Nsitaia) of the Mingin subdivision, and is shipped in boats at 
Maukkadaw’ and sold at l\igan and other centres of the manufac’tiire of 
laccpier-waie. About 300 maunds, \alued at Ks. 10,000, are expoited 
yearl). 'The tappers are pooi people from the Mingin •subdivision and 
the borders of Shwebo Distric t, and the profits of the industr) go 
mainl\ into th(‘ pockets of middlemen. In an ordinary year the 
District [)iodutes moie than enough rice foi its own c'onsiimption, and 
large (luantities are available for export to Lower Burma. 'I’he grain 
goes down mainly by river, the paddy raft, with its cluster of thatch- 
roofed granaries and central hut, being a familiar sight on the ('hindwun. 
'The difference in prices makes the possibilities of tlu‘ rice trade* large. 
Most of the [irofits are usually absorbcxl by the brokers. Bamboos and 
canes are also largely exported to the drv /one Districts. 'Phe two 
Shan States in the District exchange rubber, beeswax, bamboos, and 
[laddy for salt, sesamum oil, kerosene, and piece-goods. Rubber is 
exported from Zingkaling Hkamti and paddy from Hsawnghsup, and 
some of the jade extracted from the mines in Myitkyina District jiasses 
by river through Kindat on its way south. There is very little trade 
with Manipui and Assam , but the tribc‘S in the iinadministerecl tinet 
on the border (*onic down at limes with beeswax, which is haitcic‘d 
for salt and iron, and exported eventually to Mandalay. 

'The principal imports are salt, iron, and silk and cotton goods of 
luiropean manufactuie. The Iriawaddy Flotilla ('ornpany’s slc*amers, 
which cjn the fliindwm are [iractically floating bazars, bring up laige 
quantities c^f .salt during the rain.s, when the river is high, as far as 
Homalin, whence it is distributed by boats, and finds its way as far 
north as the tribes who live beyond the ('hindwin waterfall, close* 
to the borders of Assam. 

There are no railway lines, but the District possesses about 400 miles 
of unmetalled roads, maintained c'hiefly from Provincial funds. 'The 
most important of these are the road to the Kabaw valley and Manipur 
via Sittaung and 'Tamil; that to the ( 4 iin Hills via Kalewa and Kalemyo; 
the track from Kindat to Homalin via Paungbyin ; the road to the Vaw 
valley via Mingin, Seiktha, and Pya (kept up mainly by the Forest 
department): and that to the Kabaw vallev via Mawku and 'Teinkaya 
(maintained entirely by the Foiest department). In the Hsawnghsup 
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State one track ('onnects 'I'aniu and Ilsawnghsup, and a second from 
Hsawnghsup leads over the hills to Manii)ur. A path available for 
mules in the dry season leads from Hkamti on the Chindwin to 
Haiingpa on the Uyu. During the rains, however, land communications 
arc defective, and at all times waterways play an almost more important 
pari in the economy of the District. The Dhindwin, running through 
the (‘iitire length of the District, is its main highway. During the rains 
It is navigable by steameis of 4 feet draught almost up to the rapids, 
nearly 600 miles Irom its junction with the Irrawaddy, while in th(' di) 
season shallow diaughl sUan-wheeleis can go beyond Tamaiithi, about 
too inil(‘s from its mouth. The I’yu and M)iUha ii\(*is are deep 
enough for small launches duiing a jiortion ol the lamy sc*ason, the 
lormei foi 150 miles from its mouth, the laltei lor some little dis 
tance into the Kale \alley 'I'hc; steanuTs of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
('ompany })1) weekly bctw'ccn Pakokku and llomalin, and (Government 
launches run weekly between Mandalay and Homalin. The chief 
indigenous method of inland navigation is by means of I’ountry boats 
(\‘illed londwifn. I’lu' ('hindwan, the Myittha, the Vu, and the Uyu are 
navigable by these the whole year round. 

I'oi administrative purposes the District is divided into foiii sub¬ 
divisions: Kiiidat, c()m])rising the Kinoa'J and Tamu townships ; Kale, 

^ . . ('omprising the Maskin, Kai.kw a, and Kalk town- 

Administration. , . 1 i 

ships; Mingin, compiismg the Minoin and Kvahin 

townships, and Momalin, c'omprising the PMiNcmvix, Homalin, and 

Mainckmnc. townships. Undei the township offucis are 4 ;//iY>/////<,n7V 

and 454 village headmen, 21 of w'hom art* empowered to try petty civil 

disputes, d'he two Shan Stales are administered by their own Sawbwas 

much in the .same w^ay as other Shan State.s, but 111 certain matters the) 

are under the cc^ntrol of the Deputy Commissioner. The subdivisional 

officer at Homalin discharges in the.se States all the functions of an 

.\ssistant Sujiermtendent of the Shan States. 'J'he District forms 

a subdiMsion of the (’hindwan l^ublic Works dnision, the Executive 

lAigineer having his head-cpiarters at Monyvva in the l^ower Chindwin 

J )istri( t. 

'J'he Deput)-Commissioner and the subdivisional and towmshij) officers 
jiieside over the District, subdivisional, and township courts. 'Phe civil 
c'ourts aic mostly c'onceined wu'th money-lending tran.sactams of a petty 
nature , but wherever jniblic works are in progress on a laige sc'ale, 
a crop of civil suits arising out of di.sputes between ('ontractors and 
(oolies invaiiably springs up. Litigation of this nature is commonest 
at Kalem)o, where tlieie is always some road-work in progre.ss. .Suits 
foi large sums are ran*. In order to provide facilities for laying appeals 
in the lemoter part'' of the Distru't, the subdivisional officer of Homalin 
has been made an additional judge of the Distrii t court. 
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('rime is light, the people being (|uict and law-abiding, especially the 
Shan population in the northern half of the District. Opium cases 
alone are common, most of the Shans being addi('ted to the drug, while 
smuggled Shan and Kachin opium is very easy to procaire. I'lu' 
amounts seized are, however, usually small, the average being 4 to 
5 tolas. 

Shortly after annexation a thathamcda tax of Rs. 10 per household 
was imposed on the inliabitanls, and has been t'ollected at about this 
rate ev(T sinc(‘. In i8<S7--8 the total realizations from Ihaf/uimcda 
amounted to Rs. 80,600. In 1891-2 the 1 )istri( t was fm.illy ])a(‘ified, 
and the demand ros(‘to Ks. 2,23,000. It reaclu*d its highest in 1893-4, 
wiien it Unichial Rs. 2,60,000. In 1903 4 il fell to Rs. 2,65,000, llu' 
decrease being due to steps taken to avoid an o\ t‘i-minute subdnision 
of households. As soon as the Distnd olfu ers had tinu' to turn their 
attention (roiu the w'ork of p.icifying the countr\ to revenue matteis, 
iiKjuines began to lie made as to the exisleiK'e of state land, d'he first 
regular assessment of land revenue was in 1888-9, the dtanand from 
state land being a fixed jirojiortion of the gioss produce varying from 
20 to 30 pei ((‘nt., based on the rates jiaid in tht* neighbourhood by 
tenants of non-state land to tht'ir landlords. At first it was collected in 
kind, stored at the cultivators’ risk, and sold when the market was 
favourable. The demand in 1888 9 was only Rs. 2,000. In the 
ensuing year an effort w'as made to jirevail on the agrieulturists to ])a) 
their nweniie in money instead of in kind, but the attempt w’as not 
altogether successful. Tn 1891 gieat diffu ulty was ex])ericnced in 
collection, the year being one* of ('onsiderablc sc'arcily all over the 
])istri('t, and in 1892 the demand was fixed Jt one-quarter ol the 
])roduc(; and ('ollected m money. Again there were obstacles in 
the w'ay of rc-alizaticai, and indet‘d the revcnui‘ was never ('ollected 
in full, d'he iieople of the Kale valley, from whom the Kale Sawbw’a 
used to take no fixed revenue at all but only such sums as he might 
from time to time happen to want, were the most stubborn opponents 
of taxation. In 1893 4 the demand was Rs. 57,000, and the arrears 
Rs. 44,000 ; in 1894-5, out of a demand of Rs. 21,000, there were 
arrears to the extent of Rs. 13,500. In time it was found not only that 
the revenue rates w’ere ])it( hed too high, but also that the collections 
were made before th(} cultivatoi had time to dispose of his crops to the' 
best advantage. In 1895-6 the rate was reduced to ro per cent, of the 
out-turn, yielding only Rs. 17,000, and at this rat(‘ revenue has been 
collected ever since without dififi('ulty. In the following year the w^holc 
of the Homalin subdivision w^as de('Iarcd state land and ass(‘ssed to 
revenue, the total District demand being Rs. 45,000. Since then up to 
1900--J there has been a small increase, due to extensions of cultivation. 
'I’here has been no regular settlement. 
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Th(* tablt^ below exhibits, in thousands of rupees, th(‘ fluctua¬ 
tions in the revenue during a succession of years. Thathaoieda is 
for the present the main source of revenue, yielding Rs. 2,65,000 in 
1903-4. 




i8g<>-i * lyfx)-! 

1 1 

1 ... 1 

Land revenue 


• 1 •"’•1 

80 j 

ToCal re\eniie 


1 -1.33 

4,07 1 


'The iiK'oine of the District fund for the [irovision and maintenance 
of roads, ^^/'X'-hiingalows, <!s:c., amounted in 1003-4 to onl) Rs. 3,000. 
d'hc poveri) of \hr lund is du(‘ l(» th(‘ lailure o( tin- attempt to maki* 
the jieople |)atroni/c‘ (lo\ernmtnt bazars, the mo.st fruitful .sounv of 
Dislru i fund incoim elsewluai* No municipalities have been con- 
stitutetl 

'The four jiolic'e subdivisions undta the control of the District Super- 
intc'ndent of |)oli(‘e c'orrc'Sjiond to the four administrative subdivisions. 
An inspector sii[)ervises each of the subdivisions of Homalin, Kale, 
and Mingin, and an Assistant District Superintendent is ordinarily in 
c harge of the Kindat subdivision. 'Theri* are 11 ])oli('e stations and 
8 outposts , and the forc'e consists of 4 inspectors, 11 head constables, 
24 sergeants, and 302 c'onstables. An assistant commandant and 640 
men of the* (^hindwin military police battalion are stationt‘d in thc‘ 
District, 514 of the men being natives of India and 136 Karens; but 
the strength of the force is reduced to |oo in the rams About 200 to 
300 military jiolic'e arc* stationed in the extreme north as a proieetion 
against wild tribes, about 100 in Kindat, and the rest mainly at township 
and subdivisional head-cpiaiteis. 'There is a District jail at Kindat, with 
acc'ommodation for 100 prisoners. The convic ts are mainly employc*d 
in grinding wheal tor the mihtar) police. 

It is a c'liiious fact that m 1891 the Upper ('hindvvin showed a larger 
proportion of males able to icad and write than any othei District m 
Burma, and that in igoi it came scc'ond only to Minbu in this regard. 
Our knowledge of the actual conditions obtaining in the District leaves 
no doubt, however, that the hleiacyot the Upjier Chindw in males in 1891 
and 1901 must have been of the* most primitive description. As a 
matter of fac't, education in its stricter sense has so far made hardly 
any progress, and until quite recently the Ui)per and Lower Ohindvvin 
Districts were under the charge of a single deputy-insjiec'tor of schools. 
Since 1902, however, a separate deputy-inspector has been appointed for 
the Upper Ohindvvin, and it is hoped that an advance will now be made 
in education l or the* District as a whole the juojiortion of literate 
persons was 27-5 pei c'ent. (53 males and 2 female.s) of the population 
m iqoi 'The number of pupils was 623 in 1891, 2,516 in 1901, and 
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3,757 in 1904 (including 130 girls). In 1903-4 there were 30 primary 
and 343 elementary (private) schools. The only Anglo-vernacular 
(primary) school is at Kindat, and contains about 20 pupils. The 
expenditure on education is met by a grant of Rs. 1,800 from Pro¬ 
vincial funds. 

The Upper Chindwin is well off for medical institutions, containing 
6 civil hospitals with 56 beds. In 1903 the number of l ases treated 
was 30,785, including 573 in-])alients, and 291 operations were per¬ 
formed. 'I'he e\])enditur(‘ amounted to Rs. 11,000, made uj), with the 
e\('e[)tion of Rs. 850 from subscrijUions, entirely of grants from Govern 
ment. At the three inilitar\ police hospitals 1,560 ( ascs were treated in 
1903, including H) in patients, and 11 o})erations wen* performed. 

\'ac( inalion is ])rogressing, though mu( h yi't riunains to Ih' done, and 
It is nowhere compulsory. In 1903-4 the number of pcasons succ(‘ss- 
fiilly vac(‘inated was 10,410, r<.‘piesenting 67 pei 1,000 ol tlu' [lopulation. 

\y. Noetling, The Coal Fie/ds of the Cpper Chindwin (i?>93).] 

Chindwin River.— The most important iributai) of the Iriawaddy 
in Burma. Its source is as yet undcterminetl, as it is by no means 
certain whether the Tanai or the 'Pawaii stream, whu'h unite to form the 
main river, is to be taki'n as the chi(‘f souice; but it ma\ be said to 
hav(* its origin in the hills that surround the Mukawng valU‘y in tin* 
extreme north of the Province at about the 27th parallel of latitude. 
Little is known of the river during its passage* in a westerlv and south¬ 
westerly direction through the Hukawng valK*}. At the southt*rn t*iul 
of the valley its course is interrupted by falls or rapids, and about this 
point it enters the small Shan State of Zingkaling Hkamti and the 
Up])er ChinthMii District. Its first affluent below the ra[)ids is theU)U, 
which rises in the Jade Mines trad to the east, and flows into the main 
stream a few miles below^ the towai of Ploinalin. 'Phiaice, foi soim* 
distance, the ('hindwin forms the eastern boundary of the Shan Statt* 
of Hsawnghsiip. At about the 24th parallel of latitude the \u enters it 
from the Kabaw' (Kubo) \alley on the west, and a few’ mill's below* this 
juni'tion it jiasses Kindat, the head-ctuarters of the Upper C'hindwin 
Distiict, w*hi('h lies on its left bank. K.dewa, about 40 miles farther 
down on its right bank, is the point where the ( hindwin is joined b\ 
the Myittha river from the ('bin country in thi* west. So far its ('oursi* 
has been on the wfliole southerly. At Mingin, how’ever, a towm on its 
light bank, it bends to the east and then to the north, after w'hii h, at 
the village of Maukkadaw*, it curves to the south again and passes from 
the Upper into the Lower Chiiuhvin District. Soon after crossing the 
bolder, the character of the eoiintry on the banks changt's. In the 
Upper Chindwin-the valle\ is for the most part narrow; for long 
stretcluiS wooded hills slope sheei down to the w'atta's edge, and where 
the high giound falls back from the ri\er, the levels art* a mass (d haiag 
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grass jungle ; population is sparse, and villages are few and far between. 
South of Maukkadaw the valley widens out, the hills retire, hamlets 
multiply, and broad level plains are covered with crops typical of the 
dry /one. After passing Kani on the right bank and Alon, the terminus 
of the Sagaing-Alon Railway, on the left, Monywa, the head-quarters of 
the Lower Chindwin District (also on the left bank), is reached. South 
of Monywa the river forms the boundary between Sagaing and Pakokkii 
Districts, flows jiast the market towns of Amy in and Vesagyo, and 
t'ventually lanjities itself into the Irrawaddy about half-way between the 
towns of l\akokku and M^ingyan. 'The ('hindwin is altogether between 
500 and 600 miles in length I'oi more than 400 miles it is na\igable 
during ('ertain seasons of the yeai foi steam traffic. 'I'he steameis of 
tlu' Irrawaddy Idotilla ( ompany run tlu^ whole yc'ar round as high as 
Ivindat, 200 miles from its mouth, and during the rains as high as 
Homalin, about 130 miles farther uj) the stream. Country boats ])ly 
fieel) through its whole length, both above and below the rajiids, and 
it is utilized largely for rafting. 'I'he banks of the river are used for the 
( ultivation of tobac'co and othei kain^ cro[)s. In its lowa‘i reaches 
wattT-w'hcels are here and there used foi lifting w'ater to the level of th(‘ 
fields on tlu' banks; and in the neighbourhood of the Irrawaddy thcic 
are a few' minor village irrigation works which de])end for their water- 
supph on th(‘ main stream, but the latter has not ycit been worki'd 
syst(‘matically foi irrigation purposes. 'I'here are no bridges o\er the 
('hindwin, and no ferries of moie than local importance. 

Chingleput District (^Stn^ahmlrpatiu, 01 ‘water-hly brook’) —Dis¬ 
trict on the east coast of the Madras Presidency, lying between 12'^’ 15' 
and 13*^ 47' N. and yc/’ 34' and 80^ 21' E., with an area oi 3,079 square 
miles. It is bounded on the c*ast by the Pay of Bengal : on the north 
b\ Nellore ; and on the w^est and south by North and South Arcot ; and 
It (‘iicloscs w'ithin its limits Madras (at), the capital of the Province. 

'I'he District is flat and drear) near the sea, but undu- 
^s^cts^ kiting, and in some places even hilly, elsewhere, 'i'he 
scenery contains little to attract the eye in an) of tlu* 
three noithern taluks of Saickqiet, Ponneri, and 'I'lruvallur, e\('ept where, 
m the extiemc north of the last, the Nagalapiiram hills and the ridge 
()l which thc' highest jicak is the well-known Kambakkam Diug con¬ 
tribute a few' pi('turcs(iue effects, d'hese are the only hills of any si/e 
in the District. 'I'he height of Kambakkam Drug is 2,548 feet above 
sea-levi‘ 1 , and that of the Nagalapuiam hills about 2,500 feet. 'J'he 
('onjeeveram taluk is also marked by little to relieve the monotony. 
Parts of the ('hingleput and the .Madurantakam taluks are, how'ever, 
(]uite pretty, consisting of undulating jilains ^arIed by small ridged or 
conical hills running up to an elevation of some 600 feet. 

Thi“ river system of the I )istrict consists oi a series of streams w^hich 
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flow across it from west to east into the Bay of Bengal. 'Fhe largest of 
these is the Palar, which rises in the State of Mysore, flows through 
North Arcot, enters ("hingleput some miles to the ^^est of Conjeeweram, 
and after running right across the District in a south-easterly direction 
falls into the sea 3 miles to the south of Sadras. 'J'he next most im¬ 
portant river is the Korttalaivar, which flows from the surplus weir ol 
the great tank at Kaveripak in North Arcot District, similarly traxerscs 
('hinglejnit from w'cst to east, and falls into the hackw'ater at I'^nnoie, 
a few miles north of Madras City. The Araniya Nadi or Arani river 
enters the District in the north of the Tiruvallur Idluk^ wdiere it is 
known as the Naranavarani. After flowing acaoss the centre of the 
'riruvallur and Ponneri tdhiks^ it reaches the sea near Pulicat. d'he 
Cooum (Kuvam) is formed by the surplus w’atei of the Kilvani tank, 
and after flow'ing through the Saidapet fnluk and Madras City falls into 
the sea near Fort St. Ceorge. Besides these there are the two smaller 
streams of the (’hey)ar and the Adyar. 'The antagonism hc‘tw'een the 
languid W'atcas of these rivers and the sand-laden (airrents of the Hay 
liavi* resulted in the formation of a string ol brackish backwaters along 
the coast, the chief ol which are the Pulicat and hainore Fakes. These 
arc conne('ted by the Buc'K1N(;h\m Canai . None of them is navi- 
g.djle, and for most of the year the smaller ones aie dry 

(Geologically the countr) is of .some* interest. The .\rchaean gneissi< 
and ])lutonic rocks are to be seen emerging from beneath the youngei 
sedimentancs m the south-w'estiTii and southern parts of it. 'Phey 
include the typi(\d examples of the charncx'kite st'iies as devclo[)cd at 
St. d'homas’s Mount and Pallavaram, where the acid or qiiart/ bearing 
form of the h}|)ersthene granuhte is found in c<aitact with the basic or 
noiite form. Presumably Ixing on the Archaeans, though the base is not 
si-eii, come rejiresentatives of the U[)iK*r Ciondwana plant-bearing shales 
in a small outcro[) 25 mik‘s west-south-wi‘sl of Madras ( it), and other 
veiy small patches south of the Palar river lying direetl) on the gnea’ss. 
They belong to the local series named the Sripei iimbridui group, com 
})osed of white shales ('ontaining plants associated with sandstones and 
micaceous sandy shales and conglomerates ; and they contain some ill- 
])rescrved ammonites and bivalves, as wa‘ll as filants, which may indicate 
affinity wa'th the Neocomian rather than the Jurassic series. 'Phey arc 
nearly horizontally disposed, of no great thickness, and jirobably rcjirc- 
sent the lower part of the Upper (londwilnas as developed a short dis¬ 
tance to the north-west in North x 4 rcot District. From a boring in 
Place’s Darden near Madras it w'ould seem that I.ow'cr Dondw’nnas 
(with a remote chance of coal) underlie the Upper Gondwanas, at least 
locally. Unconformably above the Upper Ciondwanas and overstep- 
})ing on to the gneisses in other places comes a very thin bed of low- 
level conglomeratic laterite, from 10 inches to 12 feet thick, together 
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with lalcrite red bands and loams. These occur in patches (as in the 
R(‘d Hills north-west of Madras C'lty), and are the remains of a once 
(ontinuoiis horizontal formation, prohal>ly of marine origin, lying from 
500 to 600 feet above sea-level and cut through by recent river 
alluMum. They contain stone (([uart/ite) implements. Alluvial areas 
111 the river-beds and along the coast, together with blown sand, com¬ 
plete the list of surface deposits. 

'The flora of Chingleput presents few jioints of interest. The rain¬ 
fall and altitude* of the District are almost uniform, and thus the jilants 
found throughout it lesemble those of similar areas on the east coast. 
'The forest trees and the ('rops are referred to below. The most 
noticeable trees among the villages are the* jialmyra palm and the 
(asiuirina. 'The latter luis been planted extensivel) all along the licit 
of sandy soil vshieh fringe's the sea coast 

Wild animals of the* larger kinds .ire searee An oce'.isional tiger, 
a fcNN leopards, and some bears are found in the north of the 'riruvallui 
/ahik aiiieing the hills, anel alse) s})e)tteel ele'cr anel sanibar in small nuni 
bi'is. W'ilel he)g are* fairly numerous the*re, and in the leiw hills and 
scrub jungle in the Chingleput loluk The* District is famous foi its 
sni[)e*-shooting, whieh is systematically exploited by residents ejf Madras, 
and florican are moie* than usually commem. 

'The climate, considering the* latitude, is lempcrate, and icsembles 
that of other e eiast Distric ts in the south of the Proxinee in presenting 
no extremes of heat 01 cold. 'Phe mean annual temjierature of Madras 
City, which lies m the eentre e)f the District, is 85^ It is a healthy 
tract on the whole, though fc'xer is endemic in the west in some places, 
and in the* east le prosy and elephantiasis are prexalent. 

I he rainfall is neither e'e)pious nor very regulai. 'J'he annual fall 
throughout averages 45 me lies, but this varies much in different localities, 
i'he sujipb IS greatest (51 inches) in the e'oast taluks^ next heaviest in 
the adjoining areas, and lightest (43 inches) in the westernmost parts. 
'The reason fe)i these filiations is that the greater part of the annu.d 
supply is received from the north east monsoon, and this has parted 
with some of its moisture by the time it has traversed the eastern side 
of the I )istrict. No ram sufficient for i ultivation usually arrives in April 
and May. In the south-west monsoon (June to September) the early 
‘dry’ (unirrigated) crojis are grown. 'I'he most important cultivation 
is that carried out with the north-east rains, which fill the tanks (artificial 
irrigation reservoirs) and enable the ‘wet ’ (or irrigated) crops to be pul 
down. 'Phe District has suffered comparatively little from Dmine, but 
has had more than its shaie of disastrous hurricanes and cyclones. 
Accounts of some of these will be found in the article on Madras 
CiT\. 

I'Vom the earliest times of which there is any record up to the middle 
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of the ui;^lilh t'cntiiiy, ('hiiigleput foinied juirt of the an( lent kingdom 
of tlie Pallava^, whose c apital was Kane hi, the modern History 
Conjeeveram. 1 'he authorities are divided as to who 
these Pallavas were and whence they came. Piiring the height of then 
power, about tlie beginning of the seventh century, the\ ruled ovci 
a great kingdom extending from the Narbada and Orissa in the north 
to the Ponnaiyar ruer in the south, and from the Bay of Bengal on the 
cast to a line drawn through Salem, Btingalore, and Heiar on the west. 
The famous monolitlnc temples dind rai/n at Mahalialipur, better known 
as the Skmcn Pagodas, on the eoast nearly due east of Chingleput 
town, are attriimted to them. 

About 760 the Pallavas became extinct as .1 lulmg })o\ver, and Cdim- 
gleput then passed under the A\’estern (iangas of My.sore. Thc‘ Rash- 
trakutas of Malkhcd, in the })resent Nizam’s Dominions, iinaded the 
District and took Kanclii m the beginning of the ninth and again m 
the middle of the tenth century Shortly afterwards ( hinglejiut became 
part of the country of the Cholas, whose greatest ruler, Rajnraja Dc\a, 
\\as tlien at the height ol his power. On the decline of the C’holas 
about the middle of the thirteenth centur), the District pas.sed under 
the Kakatlyas of \\\arangal, and .1 line of later (‘hcjlas ruled over Kanchi 
and the sunounding country, with one slight interruption, as theii 
\assals. About 1393 it was absorbed into the kingdom of \hjA\A 
NAGAR, which was then extending its hold over all Southern India, and 
with little or no interruption ('ontinued to bt* pail of that realm lor over 
a centuiy and a half. 

Oil the overthrow ol the Vijayanagar dynasty by the combined 
Muhammadan kings of the Deccan at the battle of Tfilikota in 1565, 
it came into the hands of one ol the deputies of the fallen kingdcmi, 
who continued to [)ay allegiance to the fugitive king of Vijayanagar 
alter his flight to C’handracuki, m North Arcot District. Prom a later 
deputy the hhiglish received, in 1639, the grant of the site on which 
P’ort St. Gc(agc now^ stands. Shortly afterwards the whole of south 
east Imlia was overrun by the Kutb Shahi Sultans of (iolconda. 'The 
Naiks (as the deputies were called) of Cdiingleiiut remained the vassals 
of these new ('oiKjuerors, and their dealings with the Ivnglish at 
Madras are prominent fioints in the early history of P'ort St. George. 

On the fall of Golconda in i6cS7 Chingleput passed, wath the rest of 
the Carnatic, under the rule of the Mughal eni[)erors at Delhi. During 
the Carnatic \V^ars of the eighteenth century (’hingleput and other 
towns and villages in the District were the objei'ts of repeated attacks, 
and figure constantly in the story of these troublous times. In 1763 
the Distiict, which then included some of the villages now forming 
part of Madras City, was granted in perpetuity as a to the East 

India Company by Muhammad Ali, the Nawfib of Arcot, in considera- 
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lion of the services rendered to him by the English, and in 1765 the 
grant was (onfirmed by the Mughal emperor. old records always 

(_all the Distric t Dhe Jagii. Eor the next fifteen years it was leased 
.innuall) to th(‘ Nawah himself, and during that time Haidar Ah, who 
h.ul by then usurped all sovereign authority in Mysore, devastated it 
twice, in 1769 .ind again in 1780. On the* assignment of the re\enues 
ol tlu‘ Oarnalic to the English by the* Nawfib of Arcot in 1781, it was 
plac e d under the c'harge ol the ('ommittee of Assigned Revenues. In 
1801 it became ])art of the Ihitish dominions in India on tlic c'ession 
of the Carnatic in full sovereignty to the ('ompany by the Nawah. 
Resales the* teriilorv thus ac (|uirc‘cl, Chinglc'put inc'lucles the* town of 
I’ulicat, till' e.irliesl Dutch ]>o.ssession in India (founded in lOop), 
which was ceded to the bntish m 1825. 

'I'lu'oldest obiec Is of arc liaeologieal interest in the Distiiet are the 
Hide stone* monumc'nts, relic's of the* Kiirumhas and c’arher [irehistoric 
laces, which au* found 111 c'onsidc'iablc* numheis. 'I'lu* monolithic build 
mgs at the* Si'A i-.x Pxc.onvs, the U'gends c onnec'tc'd with .Si. I'iiomv'^’s 
M ouN'i, tie old Dutch Settlc'iiients at Pl’iic'VI and Sndkas, and the 
anlicjiiities at Conii-I'AKKvm are referred to in the iesj)ec'ti\e aiticlc’s on 
these plac'es. 

'The Distiict is made u]) of si\ Ti/f/ks, ihc' head cjuaitcas of which 

_ , . aic at the places from winc'h the\ are lesiiectivcly 

Population. 1 ,, , r ' 1 

namc'd. Statistics ol these, foi the c'ensus year 

ic;oi, <ue ajipended — 
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ddie District head-cjuarters are at Saidapi-i. (Jhingleput is the 
smallest District m the Presidency except Madras City, the Nllgiris, and 
Anjengo ; but the density of the pojiulation of every faluk is consider¬ 
ably above the average for the I’residency as a whole, and in Saidapet, 
whic'h surrounds Madras and contains .several villages which are practi- 
c'ally suburbs of that city, it is as high as 767 persons per sfjuare mile. 
The total population of the District in 1871 was 938,184; in 1881, 
1,202,928; and in 1901, 1,312,122, Since the first 
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of these years it has increased by one-third, and in the last decade the 
rate of growth was above the average for the Province and in the Saida- 
pet taluk was as higli as 17 per cent. Immigration from North Arcot 
k considerable, but is more than counterbalanced by the movement 
from the District itself into Madras City. The villages in Chingle- 
put are usually small, averaging only 524 inhabitants apiece. It con¬ 
tains fifteen towns, of which two, Conjkfa eram (population, 46,164) 
and Chinoleput (10,551), are municipalities, and the others an* 
Unions. 

Of the people of Chinglcput, 1,255,257, or 96 per cent., are Hindus, 
30,010 are Musalmnns, and 26,466 are ('hristians. Thi se last increased 
at the rate of 40 per cent, during the last decmle. 'Tht* I )istri('t is 
on(i of seven in the Ih'esidcncy in which, for somt* reason which has 
never been satisfactorily e\plain(‘d, females, ermtrary to the usual rule, 
are fewer than males, 'fhough it really belongs to the "lamil ('ountry, 
it marches with 'relugu Districts on the north and west, and m its 
north-western taluk, 'Ih'ruvallur, Telugu is the prevailing vcrnaeultii. 
In the District as a whole, nearly a fourth of the jieople speak 'Ti'liigii, 
and about three-fourths Tamil. 

Owing to its proximity to Madras Chty, ('hingleput ( ontains a high 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, d'he Hindus include 1,021,000 
d'amils and 217,000 'Telugus. Of thi* former as many as 321,000 
belong to the low caste of Paraiyans, and tlui high proportion of this 
community to the total population is oni* of the most notable facts in 
till' so( ial constitution of the District, 'fhe Pallis—who, like the Parai¬ 
yans, are mainly agiiculdnal labourers—also occur in gieat strength, 
numbeiing as many as 262,000. Other castes which, though not 
remarkable numencaily, are found in greater strength in Chingle])ut 
than elsewhere are the l\‘indarams, a class of Saivite priests and 
religious beggars man) of whom offii lati* at the domestic ceremonies 
of the Vellfilas , the Pattanavans, fishermen ; the Vedan.s, who are 
^kikart\’ and agriculturists ; and the Kannadiyans, a Kanarese caste of 
shepherds and cattle-breeders most of wdiom are Lingfiyats by sect. 

d’he District is notorious for the disputes which occur in it, and 
especially at ('onjeeveram, betw^een the Vadagalai and d'engalai sub- 
sects of the \"aishnavite Hindus. 'I'he ihicf points of doctrinal 
differeni'e between them are as follow^s : Hie Tadagalais [irefcr to read 
sacred books and chant in .Sanskrit, while the 'I’engalais, although 
revering that language, attach greater value to their own vernacular. 
The Vadagalais believe thi' attainment of salvation to be aided by 
devotions, ritual, and good works ; the '1 engalais assert it to be of 
grace alone. 'Phe .former w^orship Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, as 
a goddess equal in power to her husband ; the latter condemn this 
practice and insist that the goddi'ss can only intercede. The Vadagalais 

\OT. X. s 
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begin their prayers with praise of Vedanta Desika (a saint t:)orn at 
Conjeeveram), while the Tengalais begin theirs with praise of the saint 
Manavalamamiini. 

The occupations of the people of Chingleput differ little from the 
normal. The District is somewhat less exclusively agricultural than 
the average, but the reason for this is merely that there are many 
fishermen along the roast. 

Of the 26,466 Christians in the District in 1901, 23,714 were natives 
of India and 2,752 luiropeans and Eurasians. Two-thirds of them are 
Roman Ciatholics. The AVesleyan, United Free Church of Sc'otland, 
and London Missions are the chief Frotestant missions at work. 'J’he 
AV\\sleyan Missi(>n c'arrics on its operations in the Madurantakam and 
Saidapet llluks^ and the Free ('hurch Mission in ('hinglej)ut, (.'onjee- 
veram, and Fonneri. 'I'liese bodies maintain a large number of schools 
for Hindus and Fanchamas (depressed castes) of both sexes. Their 
work among the Fanchamas is jiartly religious, jiartly social, and jiartly 
educational. 'Fhey have lent their assistance to enable thrifty indi¬ 
viduals to hold land, the missions thc‘mscl\es in some c'ases buying or 
holding this for them ; and the United Free Churc'h Mission has 
foundcnl three peasant settlements to im])rove the condition of the 
('ommiinity. 'I'be ])rinc'i])al of these is M(‘lrosa]niram, within an easy 
drive of ('binglejait, which was started in 1893. Here is a sc'hool in 
w'hich boys aie taught agriculture', the extiaction of plantain fibie, 
rojicmaking, and blac'ksmiths’ work, so that tlu'y may be able to mend 
their implements. The \aluabk exiieriments m wa'lhirrigation wLic'h 
ha\e been made here are referred to belo>v. 

'Theie au* three classes of .soil in the District—black, rcid, and 
arenaceous- eac'h of which has three varieties: namely, loam, clay, and 
sand. In each class the loam is c'onsiderecl the best 
gneu ture. sand the worst. 'I'he black and the red 

soils are well suited for cultnation, the black being generally the more 
fcatile of the two ; but the aienacx'ous soil, which occurs in a wide strip 
all along the sea shore', is fit only for the jilantations of casuarina which 
abound in the coast villages. 'Fhe red soil })redominatcs in the nc^rthern 
ialuks of'I'lriivallur, Fonneri, and .Saidapet, while the black soil is com¬ 
monest in the south—in (liinglepiit, Fonjeeveram, and Madurantakam. 
'I'he southein portion of the Di.strict is c'onsecjuentty more fertile than 
the northern. Septc'iiiber is the month in w’hich the .sowung of the 
crops chietlv takes place, one fourth of the ‘dry’ land and neaily one- 
third of the ‘ wet' land being jdanted then. Next in importance for 
sowing c'omes October. 

'I'he Distiict is pFmcijiall) ryotwari land, but zat?ivida 7 ‘i and ‘w'hole 
itniffC aieas cover as muc'h as 950 square miles out of the total of 
3,079. Foi these, detailed statistics are not available, and the area for 
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which particulars are on record is 2,435 ^'Q^^are miles. In 1903-4 this 
was made up as shown below, areas being in square milt s:— 
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Of ?he culti\al)le w:isU‘ a Luge pro})orlion is vt ry poor soil, but a con¬ 
siderable area may be exi)ected to come gradually under eulti\ation as 
population increase's. 

The staple food-gtains of the District are n^e and (E/e//K//;c 
coracana)^ the areas under whit'h weie 927 anel 97 sepiaie miles 
respectively, or, taken together, thiee-fouiths of the total extent sown 
in 1903-4. d'he other ciops t'hiefly eullnateel aie %'ara^^ii {J'aspaliim 
scrobiculatum)^ indigo, gingelly, cainbii {J^nniseiitin typhoidvum)^ and 
ground-nut. Varay;u is mostly cultivated in the Madurantakam taluk 
on inferior sorts of Sir) land; indigo, anel gre)und nut chiefly 

in the 'I'iruvallur taluk \ and gingt'lly in ('onjee'veram and Maduran- 
takam. 

Methods of cultivation are the re\erse of care ful. Much (T the ‘-oil 
is pool, and much of the land is he*lel by absentee lanelle)rds, who sub¬ 
let it to ciiltivateirs whose means are small and wliosc tenancy is 
inse'cure. Geiod farming is thus a rarity, manuring and weeding are 
neglected, and miie h of the Distriet has a jienerty stricken ap[)carance. 
At Saidapet is the Government Agricultural ('edlege, but it cannot be 
claimed that the ryots have ])rofited by its teae lungs. In one direction, 
however, there are signs of improvement, and that is in the number ot 
wells which have recently been dug or lepaircd. In the sixteen yeais 
ending 1904 more than 5^ lakhs was borrowed by the ryots under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act for this jiiirpose. 'The faim s( bool 
at Melrosapuram belonging to the JTee ('hiirch Mission, which has 
already been alluded to, has conducted valuable experiments on the 
capabilities of wells equipped with pumping nuu hinery, which ought to 
do much to extend this form of irrigation. A well on the farm was 
fitted with an oil-engine of 3^ horse-power and a jiump ; it was 
deepened and four adits made at the bottom ; and a new' well was 
sunk close by to serve as a storage basin and joined to the other b)' 
another adit, lly these means the inflow' was greatly increased, and 
w'ith the help of the pump the w’ell w'as made to irrigate twenty acres 
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instead of five. It is considered certain that tliis area is capable of 
further extension. Valuable crops such as sugar-cane and plantains 
are now grown by this means, and the value of the produc'e is from 
eight to twenty times wliat it formerly was. Large quantities of manure 
and tank silt are used on the land. Around the well are hundreds of 
valuable fruit trees, w’hi('h give the place a flourishing a})pearanee. 
The ryf)ts of the District have taken much interest in these ex})cri- 
ments ; and (Government has sanctioned the establishment in other 
])laces of five s('hools similar to that at Melrosapuram, and is also 
('onducting further t‘\periments m the um‘ of pumping machinery in 
connexion wath wells. 

No breed of ('attle is ]>eculiar to (diingle])ut. Those raised locally 
are mostly inferior, as thc‘U' aie few^ good giazing-grounds. The best 
('attle are imported from the* adjoining DistiT'ts. 'The goats and sheep 
are of the ordinary \aTieties. 

Of the total aiea of 7‘yohvan and ‘minor iuam lands ('ultivated in 
i()03 4 (1,335 "'dtiaie miles), 702 scjuaie mik‘s, 01 moie than half, w’ere 
II ligated. ]»y fir the larger pait of this extcait (61 (j sejuart* miles) w'us 
watered fiom tanks or aitifuial reser\oirs. I'hese number 2,553, 
aie niostl) ram-fed. Some of them, howevei, are supplied from chan¬ 
nels led from the ri\eis mentioned above. 'J'he most im])oitant of 
these are tin* Red Hills and ( holavaram tanks, fed from the Korttalaiyar, 
which irrigate' 9,054 acres m the Ponneri and Saida|)et taluks^ and the 
former of wLich sujijflies Madias ('ity with water; the^allur tank in 
Ponneii, supiflied from the .Aram rivc'r , the C'hembrambrikam tank in 
Saidajiet, which is fed fiom the ( ooum and irrigates 18,000 acres 
m 37 Milages , and the tank at Uttaiameuir, fed by the (lieyyai. 
Other tanks of importaiKc are those at Madurantakam, Karunguli, 
F.daniK hi, and rt'riamkolam in the Madiiiantakam idluk\ at SiTpeiiim- 
budur, 'J'eimeri, and Mammangalam m the ( onjeeveram taluk \ and at 
'I'mnaniir and Ambattui m Saidapet. Resides these tanks, 158 rner 
and 340 spiing channels irrigate about 50,000 and 7,350 acres respec¬ 
tively. Wells foim an additional source of irrigation, and there are 
32,650 m tlu‘ DistiKt, most of whic'h arc unfailing except m years of 
seveie diought W ater is drawn from them c ither by puoitahs (long 
wooden Uwers with a bucket at one end, which aie actuated by two or 
moie men walking baekwairds and forwards along them), orb) kappilais 
or mots (leathern buckets pulled up by a ro])e and pulley, worked by 
bullocks). 

d'he District has little real fc^rest growth. There are 94 ‘reserved’ 
forests, o('('upying 214 sejuare miles: but they mostly ('onsist of low" 
SCI 111), e\c'e])t the forests about the Kambakkam and Nilgalapuiam hills 
in the 'ririuallm tu/uk, wlu'ie there is some timbc'i*. ^I'he latt(‘r make 
up nearly half the foiest aiea in the District. 'J'hey have been under 
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conservation for ciglitcen )cars, and abandoned lields included witlnn 
the j)rotected areas have become clothed with a growth of good material, 
which is steadily improving both in condition and in size. The other 
Reserves, lying in the plains, consist mostly of inferior trees and small 
shrubs, only capable of yielding faggot-w^ood, manure-leaves, and bark. 
The greater part of these (65 square miles) are in the (Inngleput taluk. 
The chief \alue of the Reserves at present is to serve as a grazing-ground 
for cattle, 'fhe total net revenue realized from them in 1903 4 w^as 
Rs. 13,000. I'hey are administered by a District Forest offic er, under 
whom are tw'o range offu'crs. 

The minerals of the District .ire few Some yenr^ ago, on the hills 
round Chinglt'jnit, a good Iclspar, useful for glazing pottery, used to be 
found. 'The best vaiiety was of a fresh pink colour passing into a deep 
])urple, variegated and glistening with a curious play of colours. It is 
the same kind as that which usc‘d to be imjiorted from Sicily into 
England. Anothei variety found m tlu* same locality was called 
Labrador felsjjar. Its colours wen* dark, and the stone was used in 
Eurojic as an ornamental jiebble. Among tlu* hills to the north and 
north-west of ('hingleput has been found a Nciy sc arce variety of granite. 
The i:olours W'en* pale green, flesh-colour, grey, and black and white, 
and they bec ame very biilliant when polished. Unfoitunately it existed 
in very small epantities, but its value may be gathered from the fact 
that it used to command a s.ile in luirojie in piecc*s as small as 4 inc’hes 
by 1. It was used for tiedestals for busts and for making small polished 
table-ornaments. No one has taken the trouble to work either the 
fels])ar or the gianite, and their very existcaice appears to have been 
forgotten. In the c layey estuarine beds to the north cT Madras City 
c’oncretionary masses of gypsum and cr\stals of selenite oc c'ur, but not 
in any great abundance*. Sujiphes for making plaster of Paris for use 
in the School of .Vrt at Madras have, however, been obtained from 
this source*. 

Next to agriculture, c otton-and silk-weavmg form the most important 
occupations of the iieople. Statistic.s show that there are over 11,000 
looms in the District, moie than half of them being 

in the Conic'cveram taluk, PAc'ellt*nt muslins wx*re Trade and 

•' communications 

formerly made at Arm in the Tonneri taluk, but the 

industry has died out. Superior saris of silk and cotton, such as 
native women wxar, are made at Conjeeveram. ('oloiired c'heck fabrics 
are manufactured in .some villages, especially in the northern part of 
the 'ririivalliir taluk, and are exported to Penang. Similar checks and 
other stuffs are also made in the Chingleput Reformatory School. 

1'here are somo tanneries, but the industry (which a few years ago 
was of considerable importance) is languishing on acc:ount of the 
adojition of the chrome process of tanning in America and elsew'here. 
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'J'lic skins are now sent to Madras after being merely dried, and are 
c\i)orled thence. 1 'he trade is chiefly in the hands of Musalrnans. 

A cigar factory at Ciuindy, owned by a Euroj)can firm, employs 
800 hands. "J'en small paper-making establishments at vSembiem near 
Madras jirovide work for ten or a dozen persons each. 'I'he Distiict 
also contains nearly 400 indigo \als and 500 of the 01 dinary country oil 
mills. 'I'he Madias Railway lias large workshojis at l^erambiir, just 
outside the limits of Madras (hi), in whi(‘h 4,500 jiersons are emplcned. 

'J’hoiigh the ] )istri('t has a long sc'aboard, this jiosscsses no single 
place which can bc‘ called a harboui or which offers any facilities for 
shijijiing. 'There aie therefore no lecognized jiorts w’ithin its limits, 
and its small sea borne trade is conducted through the jiort ol Madras. 
Having no manufactures and no natural jiroducts of inijiortance, and 
being a c'omparativeh infertile area, the District has but little c'ommerce 
of any kind. Its chief liadc* consists in sup[)lying the po])ulation of 
Madras C'lty with the ordinarx loc'al jiroduc'ts, such as dried cow-dung 
lucl, firewood, grain, \egetal)les, meal, straw, grass, sand, latcritc, bricks, 
and so forth. In leturn it imports fiom Madras the usual foreign 
goods, such as keioscne oil, ICurojiean piece-goods, and metals, wdiich 
are recjuired b) the \illagers. 'J'here can hardly be said to be any real 
c'cnlrc's ol trade. l’nim|)ortant warkl) markets are held at Uttarameriir 
in the Maduranlakani ialuk^ at M'alajabad in ('onjee\eram, and at 
Vallur in Ponneri. 'J'he money-lending of the District is largely in the 
hands of Marwaiis, who arc jirominent in such ])laccs as Saidapet, 
roonaniallec', and Talla\aram. Much of it is also done In a number 
of mutual benefit and loan societies regi.stci'cd under the* Indian Com¬ 
panies Ac't, the nominal c ajiital of which is as much as Rs. 5,88,000. 

Since Chingle|)ut suirounds Madias it is tra\erse*d by the three lines, 
the south-west and northeast sections of the Madras Railwa\ and the 
South Indian Railwa\, which start from that city. It is accordingly 
well provided with railway ('omniunication. I'he soiith-wx'st line of the 
Madras Raihva\ (standard gauge) enters the centre of the District at 
Siruvallur, a few furlongs (rom the Rerambur railway station on the 
confine's of Madras City. It runs due west through the Saidapet and 
'I'lruvallur and then jiasses into North Arcot to the junc'tion 

of Arkonam. 'This line was ojicnc'd in 1856. The entire length of 
27^ miles wdthin the Distiic't has a double line. 'J'he Isast Coast line 
of the Madras Railway (also on the standard gauge), which is a state 
railway opened in i8cjc; and workc*d since ic^oi by the Madras Railway 
Cc)m[)any, enters the District 2 miles from 'Tondiarjiet, a suburb in the 
north of Madras City, runs due north as far as Ennore, and thenc:e 
passes north-westwards thiough the Ponneri crcessing the Kort- 

talaiyar and Aram riveis by fine bridges, into Ncdlore District. The 
length of the line within the Distiict is 28^ miles. The main line of the 
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South Indian Railway (metre gaii^e) enters ('hingleput from the west 
of Madras City and runs south through the Saidapel and Chingleput 
taluks^ crosses the Pnlar river by a girdei-bridgc of eighteen spans of 
120 feet each, and passes through tht‘ Madurantakam /d/uk and on into 
Soutli Arcot. Tlie portion within the District is 6i miles in length, 
and was o[)ened in 1876. A branch line (’onnci'ts Chingleput town 
with (Amjeeveiam, and runs on towards Arkonam, the total length of 
this connecting chord within the District being 2ij miles. All the three 
lines run special office trains for the benefit ot officials and others w^ho 
have daily business in Madras ('ity. 

"I'he construction by [irnate enterjmse ol tramwa)s on live roads in 
the Distri('t, four of which are close to Madras, has iccently been 
sanctioned. These tramwaxs will be on Kwing’s mono rail system, and 
wall be worked by horse and bullock power. One of them, from 
Poonamallce to the Avadi station on the Madras Raihvay, has already 
been opened. 

The District is well provided with loads ; all ol them are maintained 
by the local boards. "J'he total length is 717 miles, of whic h 651; miles 
arc metalled, 'fhere ate avenues of trec*s along 5(^1. miles, 'fhe chief 
lines are the southern, western, and northern trunk roads. 'The first 
of the.se leads .southwaids into South Arcot District, running paiallel 
to the South Indian Railway, thiough the Saida])c‘t, ('hingleput, and 
Madurantakam taluks, 'flic sc-c'ond runs westward from IMadras 
through the Saidapet and Conjeeveram taluks, and lc'ad.s to North Arc'Ot 
District, while the third passes northwards into Nc'llore District through 
Saidapet and Ponneri. Owing to the situation of Madras City in the 
heart of the District, the traffic on all the trunk loads is very heavy. 

Along the whole of the c'oast of Chingleput runs the Buckingham 
Canal. It utilizes the backw^aters wath which the shore is fringed, and 
jilaces the District in direct communication by water with South Arcot 
to the south and, on the north, with ail the coast Districts as far as 
Godavari. 

(diingleput suffered four times from hxmine in the eighteenth century 
“-'in 1733, owing to general neglect of its irrigation works, in 1780, in 
c(msec]ucnc'e of Haidar’s invasion; in 1785, as the Famine 
result of a great cyclone which damaged the tanks and 
channels; and in 1787, from the failure of the rains ;—and five times 
since the beginning of the last century: namely, in 1807, 1824, 1833, 
1876-8, and 1891. It has also in several other years (notably in 1867-8, 
1868-9, and 1900-1) been affected by less serious scarcities. Its 
proximity to the seaboard and its numerous railways and the resultant 
facilities for the supply of grain render improbable the occurrence 
of any actual dearth of food ; but though it is not included within the 
famine zone of the Presidency, the crops are always more or less 
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precarious. This is more especially the case owing to the facts that 
a large area of land usually produces rain-fed rice which requires good 
sliovvers to save it from failure, and that the irrigation works nearly all 
depend upon local rainfall and dry up if the season is unfavourable. 
The six largest irrigation works, for example, will in ordinary seasons 
supply 55,400 acres, but in a bad year they are unable to [irotecl more 
than 15,000 acres. The minor irrigation works jirotect about 535,400 
acres in ordinary years, but in a year of prolonged drought not more 
than 41,000. 'I'he area protected by wells is also small. 'The \Norst 
famine on recoidvvas that of 1876-8—the (Ireat Famine, as it is called. 
The average number ol persons relieved daily in the District during the 
twenty-two months for whic h this lasted Nsas 40,000 ; and 111 September, 
1877, the figure was as high as 116,000, or over 1 2 per cent, of the total 
pojiulation. Probably, however, a jiroportion of these were peojile 
from other Districts ; stones had ciiculated Irecly among the natives 
of the am[)le supjilies of lood a\ailable in Madras City, and they Hocked 
thither m thousands through Chinglepul. 

'fhe taluks are groujied for administrative purtioses into three sub¬ 
divisions, one of which is in charge ol a member of the Indian Civil 

. ^ , . Service, each of the other two being under a Depiitv- 

Admmistration. _ _ , , , , , 

C.ollector. Ihe Civilian takes the ( hingleput sub¬ 
division, comprising the (dungleput, Madurantakain, and ('onjeeveram 
taluks \ one of the I)eput}-Colle(lors the Saiduijiet subdivision, con¬ 
sisting ol the SauLqiel taluk \ and the other the Tiruvalliu subdivision, 
which includes 'riruvallur and J\)nneri. .\ tahsildar is stationed at the 
head-ijuarters of eaih ol the taluks and a station.irv sub-magistrate also. 
In addition there are (}i<^\mX.y-talislliidrs (who are also sub-magistrates) 
at Poonamallee (Saulapet tCiluk)^ Sripeiumbudiir (('onjeeveram tdliik)^ 
UttarameiLii (iMadurantakam taluk), and Satyavedu (d'lnivalliir taluk). 
'i'he su[)erior staff of tln‘ District includes the usual officers, exc'cpt that 
the Executive Engineer has his head quarters at Madras ('ity and has 
.ilso charge of the liuckingluim (.'anal. I'he ('olledor’s oHicc and 
residence is at Saickqiet, the Distru t (.'ourt is at ('hmglejait (where the 
District Medic ill iind Sanitary officei also resides), and tlu* Supei- 
intendent of police live.s at St. Thomas's Mount. 

C'lV’il justice is adininislered by the Distiic't ('ourt and four Distiict 
Munsifs, stationed lesiiectively at (Jhingleput, Conjeeveram, Poona¬ 
mallee, and d'lruvalUir. A large proportion of the civil litigation is 
made up ol suits under the tenancy law. These are more numerous 
than in any other District except thiee, the average annual number 
being about 1,250. ('rime is usually light in Chingleput, the pojiu¬ 
lation not including any large number of the criminal castes. Recently 
dacoities have increased I'onsiderably, but this is a|)jiarently due to 
temjiorary causes. 
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Very little reliable information is available regarding the revenue 
history of the District before it was granted to the East India Company 
as aUnder the Hindu sovereigns the crown nreived a share of 
the produce of each village or township, the government having nothing 
to do with individual cultivators. Under the Musalmans the govern¬ 
ment’s share of the produce was farmed out to renters to collei't, and 
oppression and c'onfiision wert* rampant. Wlien the Company obtained 
the (‘ountry, they at first rented it back to the Nawab for a fixed sum. 
His management was as bad as any administration (‘ould be. Absurdly 
high estimates of the yield of each village were made, and reduced to 
some extent after fees had been paid to officials and to the Nawab 
himself. In 1783 the lease to the Nawab terminated, and the (^mipany 
assumc^d direct management of the Jagir. It an as jilaced under the 
control of the (’ommittcc of A^'Signcd Revenues apjiointed to manage 
the Nawab’s possessions in tlic ('arnati(‘. 1'his ('ommittee divided it 
into fourteen faims, and rented them out on leases for nine years from 
1783 to 1791 on progressive rents. Hut most of the renters failed 
before the fourth )ear and hardl) an) of them were able to tide over 
the sixth, and thereupon almost all of them were deprived of their 
firms. Aft(T the termination of these Uxises, the Jagir was parcelled 
out into smallei allotments and granted on triiainial leases to the 
principal inhabit<ints. Under this system the revenue imiirovcd. In 
1794 Mr. Lionel PLice, whose name is still remembered in the Distrii't, 
was apjiointed ('ollector. He found that the receipts under the 
triennial lipases did not represent the amount pioperly due to the 
Company ; and he enckxivouriHl to remedy matters b) making a ('areful 
iinestigation of the sources of land revenue and a thorough inijuiry 
into the rights and privileges of the ryots, as well as by bringing to 
light abuses m the collection and management of the assessment. He 
made a settlement of the land, based on the estimated out-turn of the 
produce of eai'h village (ommuted into a money payment, and the 
jirmcipal landowners were held respcjnsible for the collection and |)ay- 
ment of the revenue to the Covernment. 'This system, however, 
involved a re('ognition by Government of inconv imient rights, and was 
not approved. In 1801- 2 a jiermanent settlemiMit was introducc'd ; the 
country was divided into sixt)’-four estates, each paying a rcv^eniie of 
from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 16,000, the rights to the collections in which, 
subjcict to the pa)ment of a fixed revenue to Gc)vernment, were sold by 
auction, 'riie fixed revenue was based on an examination of the 
condition of each village in respect to jiloughs, live-stock, means of 
irrigation, and fertility, chec'ked by reference to the acc'ounts of ten 
years prior and sujisequent to 1780 and the revenue of 1798 9. This 
system was, however, found to work very unsatisfactorily, as no allow¬ 
ance had been made for bad season.s, and the amounts which the ryots 
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( ould pay had been estimated on so high a scale that the purchasers of 
the estates made little profit. In consequence many sales of their 
land took place, and considerable portions of the estates were resumed 
and again rented out village by village on triennial leases. In 1803 the 
ryotimri system was introduced into a portion of the Jagir. The land 
was surveyed and classified into ‘wet,’ ‘dry,’ and ‘garden,’ the two 
former being further subdivided into grades in at'cordance with their 
soil. The rates of assessment were arrived at by taking the estimated 
average out turn of each field in ten average years, deducting 20 per 
cent, for cultivation expenses, and then api)ortioning the residue equally 
between the (jovcniment and the ryot. The (iovernment’s share was 
then converted into a money ecjuivaleiit. 'rhis arrangement was popu¬ 
lar with the ryots, and the revenue of the tract where it was introduced 
rose by nearly one-third. In 1816 the favourable results of the survey 
and settlement of the Ceded Districts under Sir Thomas Munro induced 
the Government to order its introduction into the whok‘ of this District, 
and it has continued in force u|i to the present day. Betw^een 1870 
and 1874 the District was systematically surveyed, and from J872 to 
J879 a resettlement was made. The survey show'ed that the area in 
(jc'cupation w’as ii per c'ent. more than had been shown in the old 
accounts, and the settlement resulted in an increase of 4 per cent, in 
the total assessment. I'he av’erage assc‘ssment on ‘dry’ liind is 
Rs. 1-8 -7 per acre (maximum Rs. 4, minimum 4 annas), and that 
on ‘wet’ land Rs. 4-6 8 j)er acre (maximum Rs. 7-8-0, minimum 
Rs. 2). The District will very shortly be resettled. 

The levenue from land and the total revenue in rec'ent years are 
given in the following table, in thou.sands of rupees .— 



1 1880-1. 

Q ’ i 

1890- 1 

1900 I 

j 1- 

1 .and revenue* 

i 1 

. 21,90 

16,02 

19,76 

2.'!, 5 1 

1 'J'otal leveniie 

. j 26,06 


‘ 7 > 6 i 

.S 2 , 9 -l 1 


Outside the municipalities of ('hingUqnit and ('onjeev eram, the local 
affairs of the District arc managed by the three taluk boards of Chingle- 
pLit, Saidapet, and Tiruvalliir, under the immediate supervision of the 
District board, 'bhe areas in charge of the td/uk boards correspond 
with those of the three revenue subdivisions given above. I’here are 
eighteen Unions, managed by panc/uiyats established under Act V of 
1884, composed of the smaller towns and some of the villages. The 
expenditure of all these bodies in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,81,000, more than 
half of which was laid out on public works. The chief source of 
income was, as usual, the land cess. 

'J'he District Superintendent of police at St. Thomas’s Mount has 
general control over the police throughout the whole District. There 
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are 63 police stations (including outposts), and the force numbers 687 
constables working under 12 inspectors, besides 1,001 rural police. 
A force of reserve police at head-quarters numbers 119 men under 
an inspector. 

No (’entral jail is maintained in the District, convicts being sent to 
the Madras Penitentiary or to the jails at Vellore and Cuddalore in 
North Arcot and South Arc'ot Districts respectively. There are ten 
subsidiary jails situated at tlie head-quarters of the several taJnllddrs 
and dei)uty-/rt//.s//(r/(r 7 ;;s, with accommodation for 305 jirisoners. The 
Reformatory School lor jiuenile offenders at Ciiincjlkci i Town is 
referred to in the seiiaiatc article on that jilacc. 

According to the Census of 1901 ('hingleput stands sixth among the 
Districts of the Presidency in regard to the literacy of its inhabitants, 
7*8 per cent. (14-4 males and i-o females per cent.) being able to read 
and write. Education is most backward in the Ponneri taluk and in 
the Satya\edu side of 'riruvallur. The total number of pupils under 
instruction in i88o-i was 14,329; in 1890-r, 24,724; in 1900-1, 
34,308; and in 1903-4, 38,364. On March 31, 1904, there were 833 
lirimary, 25 secondary, and 7 special schools, and 2 colleges, besides 
422 private schools. Of the 867 institutions ('lassed as public, 9 were 
managed by the Educational department, 38 by local boards, and 6 by 
inunicipalitie.s, while 513 were aided from ])ublic funds, and 30T were 
unaided but conformed to the rules of the department. 'J’he majority 
of the pupils were in primary classes, and the number of girls beyond 
that stage w'as small. Of the total male population of school-going age 
24 ])cr cent, were in the primary grade of instruction, and of the female 
poj)ulation 4*8 [ler cent. Among Muhammadans the corresponding 
percentages were 56*8 and 7*0. I’here were 272 schools for Panchamas, 
containing 5,911 taipils. 1 Te special schools include the Reformatory 
School at Chinglejmt and the technical classes in St. Patrick’s Orphanage 
at Adyar. 'The iwo colleges are the 'Peachers’ Oollegc and the Agri¬ 
cultural College, both at Saida^iet. 'Phe latter w'ill shortly be removed 
to Coimbatore. A high .school for practising purposes is attached to 
the former. The total exjienditure on education in 1903-4 w^as 
Rs, 3,37,000, of which Rs. 73,000 w^as derued from fees. Of the total, 
41 ])er cent, wais devoted to primary education. 

'There are fourteen dispensaries in the rural areas of the District, 
two hos])itals in the two municipal towns of Conjeeveram and Chingle- 
jiut, and a dispensary for women and children at Conjeeveram. I'he 
rural disiien.sarics aie maintained by the local lioards, which also con¬ 
tribute Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 1,400 res|)ectively tow’ards the upkeep of the 
munici})al medical institutions. In the hospital at Conjeeveram is a 
maternity ward, which was built by Raja Sir Ramaswami Mudaliyar. 
The Chinglcput hospital possesses an endowment in Government 
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bccuritich ol Rs. 24,000. In 1903 these institutions treated 182,000 
cases, of whom 900 were in-patients. I’he number of operations per¬ 
formed was 6,000. The expenditure was Rs. 36,000, the greater part 
of which was met from Local funds. 

For some years vaccination in this District has not been progressing, 
but during 1903-4 there was some improvement, and the number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was 42,000, or 32 j)er 1,000 of the 
population. Vaccination was made compulsory in 1902 in all villages 
within a radius of five miles from the head-(|uarters of each sub¬ 
magistrate. It is also com[)ulsory in the two municipal towns of 
Chingleput and ("onjeeveram, and in the cantonments of Pallavaram 
and St. "Jdioinas’s Mount. 

[(\ S. Crole, Chingh'put Manual^ 

Chingleput Subdivision. —Subdivision of ('hingleput District, 
Madras, consisting of the 1, ( Vinjeevkuam, and Madukan- 

lAkAM taluks, 

Chingleput Taluk. - Taluk on the shore of the I )istrict of the same 
name, Madras, lying bet\\een 12^ 29' and 12° 54' N. and 79® 52' and 
80*^ 15' E., with an arc'a of 436 s(juarc miles. The population in 1901 
was 155,213, comiiarcd with 137,291 in 1891, the rate of increase during 
the decade, 13 per cent., lieing miu'h greater than in the Distrid as 
a whole. It contains two towns and 298 villages, ("hinoeeput 
(population, 10,551) is the headquarters, and Tirukkaeikkunram 
(5,728) is a sacred jilace of jiilgnmage. 'I'he demand on ae(‘Ount of 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903—4 to Rs. 2,82,000. The 
soil IS mostly red fenuginous loam in the interior, and sandy towards 
the east. Generally speaking, theiountry is rocky and poor; but much 
of it IS c'ONCred with low^ hills and scriil) jungle, and in appearance it is 
conse(|uently much more diversified and tiieturcsque than the rest of 
the District. The only ri\er irrigation is that from the Palar, by means 
ol stirmg channels, which bring the water directly to the fields, and 
fiood channels, which fill the Einks when freshes come down. The 
greater [lart of the irrigation is (rom rain-fed tanks wath small catch¬ 
ment basins, and is consequently precarious. 

Chingleput Town.™ Head-fiuaitcrs of the taluk of tiie same name 
in Chingle])ut District, Madras, situated in 12° 41' N. and 79° 58' E., 
36 miles south-west of Madras Gity, and half a mile from the northern 
bank of the Palar. Population (1901), 10,551. Jtowx's its importance 
to the fact that it is a juiK tion on the raibvay and the head-cpiarters of 
the District C'ourt, the divisional officer, the District Medical and 
Sanitary officer, a District Munsif, and a tahslkldr, though it merely 
consists of several small villages which have been clubbed together to 
form a municipality. 'Phe fi^rt dates from the sixteenth century; and 
it was once, together with Chandragiri in North Arcot, the capital of 
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the fallen Vijayanagar kings after their dynasty had been overthrown by 
the Musalmans at the battle of Talikota in r565. A local chief subject 
to these kings granted the Company in 1639 the land on which Fort 
St. George now stands. Tradition speaks of a certain Timinaraja, 
possibly the minister of that name of the Vijayanagar king Krishna 
Deva, as the founder of the fort. Its strength lay largely in its swampy 
surroundings and th(i lake which flanks one side. "J'he Muhammadans 
eventually seized it, and later on the French acquired possession of it in 
1751. Clive bombaided and took the fort from the French in 1752 ; 
and throughout the campaign it continued of the first importance to the 
English, serving now as a place of confinement for the hVench prisoners, 
now as a depot for war material, and again as a centre for ojicrations 
against the turbulent chieftains of the neighbourhood. After the reduc¬ 
tion of Fort St. David, the Madras Government, api'irehensive of an 
attack on Madras, called in all garrisons and storc^s from outlying forts ; 
and Chingleput was thus abandoned in 1758. A juster \iew ol its 
importanc e soon, however, persuaded the Government to reoc'caijiy it, 
and ^^hilc the h'reiu'h were ad\ancing from the south a strong garrison 
was thrown into it from Madras. Jailly, the French general, arrived 
just too late, and, finding it impregnable exc'ept by a regular siege, made 
the mistake' of leaving it in his rear and jiassing on to Madras. During 
the siege that follow'ed the garrison of ('hingle])Ut rendered invaluable 
assistance, not only by .securing the c ountry noith of the I'alar, but by 
sall)ing out with disastrous effect upon the' ic-ar of the investing encmiy. 
In T780 the British troops, afUT the destriic lion c)f (‘oloni'l Baillie's 
force*, found refuge here; and during llu* wars with Haidar Ali of 
Mysoie ('hingleput was once taken by the enemy and reoccuiiied by 
the British, and twic'e unsuccessfully besieged. A cave, a mile east 
of ('hinglet)ut, which was originally intended foi a Buddhist hermit’s 
cell, has now bc*en made into a Siva temple. 

Chingleput was constituted a municipality in October, 1896. The 
receijits and expenditure during the five years ending 1902-3 aver¬ 
aged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 they weie Rs. 17,500 and Rs. 15,300 
respec'tivc'ly. The income is chiefly derived from house and land taxes 
and from lolls. The health of the town is generally good, and the 
climate, except during the height of the hot wands, moderately c'ool. It 
is almost entirely surrounded by hills, none of them much exc'eeding 
500 feet in height; and these, together with the large tank near the fort 
already mentioned, and the several lesser sheets of w’ater, make it a very 
picturesque s})ot, especially after the rains, 'rhe big tank is 2 miles 
long by I mile broad, and has been formed b}' banking up the drain¬ 
age of the country for 10 miles to the northw^ard. 1'he supply thus 
received is far in excess of what is recpiired for the irrigation of the 
200 acres wRich are dc^pendent upon it; and it consequently contains 
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a siippl) even in the hot season, when other tanks have long since 
run dry. 

Chingleput contains the Reformatory School of the Presidency, This 
was established in October, i88t, and is intended for the reception of 
juvenile offenders whom it is undesirable to subject to the risk of con¬ 
tamination by the more hardened criminals of the regular jails. It was 
for some years under the control of the Ins])ector-Ciencral of Prisons, 
but in 1888 was transferred to the Director of Public Instruction. Roys 
are taught useful trades which may enable them to earn an honest liveli¬ 
hood when their term in the school has expired, and endeavours are 
made to find them employment and keep touch with them after they 
have left the school. The industries taught include drawing, carjK.'ntry 
and wood-carving, work in iron and other metals, weaving, and tailoring. 
The school has bc‘en a great success. 

Chin Hills. -A tract of mountainous ('ountry inhabited by hill 
tribes, on the north-west border of Burma, lying between 21° 45' and 
24*^’ N. and 93*^ 20' and 94^ 5' E., with an area of about 8,000 square 
miles. It forms a parallelogram about 150 miles in length, north and 
south, and varying in breadth from 100 to 150 miles. It is bounded 
on the north by Manijiur , on the west by portions of the Lushai Hills 
and by the unadministered Chin area that lies to the north and east of 
the Northern x\rakan District; on the south by unadministered country 
and by the I’akokku Chin Hills ; and on the east it borders on the 
U[iper Chindwin and Pakokku Districts. The tract consists from end 
to end of a mass of mountains, much broken and 
contorted and intcTsectcal by deep valleys, and is 
practically devoid of plains and table-lands. Its main 
ranges run generally noith and south, and vary in height from 5,000 to 
9,000 feet. Among the most important are the Letha or Tang, which 
IS the watershed between the Chindwin and Manipur rivers ; the 
Imbukklang, which sends the water from its eastern slopes into Upper 
Burma and that fiom its western slopes into Arakan ; and the Rong- 
klang, which, with its prolongations, is the main watershed of the 
southern tracts, draining on the east into the Chindwin and on the west 
into the Bay of Bengal. "J’he rivers of the tract flow int(j Upper Burma, 
Arakan, Assam, and Manipur. The largest are the Manipur, which 
starts from Manipur, enters the Chin territory in the north, and after 
flowing first south and then east leaves Falam on its right bank, and 
eventually joins the Myittha, one of the tributaries of the Chindwin; 
the Boinu, which rises in the Yahow' country, runs south through the 
Haka and independent tracts as far as Aika, whence it turns west Xo 
Naring, and then flows north into the Lushai Hills, finally to enter 
Northern Arakan under the name of the Kaladan and fall into the Bay 
of Bengal; and the 'Pyao, which flows south to join the Boinu. 7 'he 


Physical 

aspects. 
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Hri lake, a small mere, abf)iit three-quarters of a mile long by one- 
quarter of a mile broad, is the only imi)ortant stretch of water in the* 
tract. It is situated near the border, on the Falam-Aijal road, in 
23® 22' N. 

The geology of Uk* tract has not yet been worked out in detail, but it 
has been ascertained that all its ro(‘ks belong to the Tertiary ])eriod. 
They arc thrown into great folds extending from north to south, and in¬ 
clude beds of lower eocene age (( 1 iin shales), Nummulitic limestones, 
and mioccne clays and sandstones. On some of the higher elevations 
deposits of gravel have been found, and below" tluse a bed of shale of 
great thickness. In this stratum indications of iron pyrites, sulphur, 
and ores of a similar nature have been observed in isolated spots, while 
steatite in fair quantities is found on the lower sloi)es near th(‘ plains. 
.Salt oc(‘urs hen' and there throughout th(' hills. 

Reference is made below- to the chief timln'r ticcs of the Ohin Hills. 
Except in the dense jungles, the hills are thickly clothed w-ith various 
kinds of grass, of which the coaise bent-grass is the ('ommonest. Sj)ear 
and eletihanl grass art' found everywdiere, whilst sw'eet meadotv-grass 
grow's round some of the villages. Mtire than forty different kinds of 
trees, including fruit trees such as orange, lemon, cition, mull^erry, fig, 
pixich, t^c., have been identified, and various flowers and orchids are 
to be met with. Among other plants, ivy, mistletot', maidenhair-fern, 
sw’eetbrier, and ('lovt'r (found at Haka) may be mentioned. 

'The fauna of the hills is varied, and includes such of ihe larger Ix'asts 
as the ele])hnnt, tht' rhinoceros (w'hich is now' bet'oming scarce), tht* 
bison, the /siz/c or (/>Vf frw/tz/Vv/t), and the mithazi {Gavacus 

f?vzifa/is), here believed to be a cross betw'een tin* w'ild bison and 
domestic' cattle. All the different species of deer found in burma are 
denizens of the (1un jungles ; and tigers, leopards, hog, and gibbons 
abound. A handsome longhaired goat is hied by the ('bins, who 
also keep tw’o breeds of dogs, not only for wsatc'h and ward, but foi 
sacrificial jiurposes. 

d'he climate, at an altitude of bc'tw'een 3,000 to 6,500 feet, is tem¬ 
perate. In the shade and above ground-level, the thermometer rarely 
rises above 85" or falls below' 25" Dining the hot season and in the 
sun very high temiieratures have been n'gisli'red, and on the grass in 
the cold season ten degrees of frost are not uncommon. In late years the 
northern tracts, as also some of the higher ranges in the southern tracts, 
have been visited by severe hailstorms. Rain has been known to fall 
in every month of the year, but the rainy season jiroper commences 
definitely in June and lasts until about the middle of November. I'hc 
rainfall varies considerably in different parts of the hills; and at 
Kennedy Peak, Fort White, and Haka, w'here the jungle is heavy, the 
amount is greater than at 'J'lddim, Falam, and elsewhere, w'here [line- 
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trees vlvv found and the forest is tlunner. 1'he average annual rainfall 
is as follows . Haka and k'ort White, 90 to 100 inches ; Falam, 50 to 
60 inches; Tiddim, 40 to 50 inches. Severe storms before the rains 
set in are common in the hills, and much damage has at times been 
caused by them. 

The history of the (diin Hills prior to the annexation of Upper 
Burma is a record of constant feuds between the different tribes, of 
^ ^ expeditions sent by the Chins against the Burmans, 

the Liishais, and the Manipiiris, and of the resistance 
offered by the jieople to counter-expeditions from their foreign eneiiiu's. 
Even after annexation the people, accustomed to look askanc'e at their 
ncMghbours, could not bring themselves to believe in the good laith of 
the overtures made by the coiintiy’s new rulers. During the cold 
season of 1887-8 lu^gotiations were open(‘d with the d'ashons by the 
1 )eputy-('ommissioner ol the U])])er ('hindwin District. 'The susjiicions 
of the tribe were, however, aroused, and they were induced by the 
Shwegyobyu prince and tlu' e\-Saw'bwa of Kale to raid in the valley. 
In May, 1888, the\ carried off the Kale Sawbwa, and only released him 
on the ('ondition that he would join in a rising against the British 
Government. About the* same time the Siyins in the north and the 
]iakas in the south had been giving trouble. Accordingly at the end 
of 1888 a ('olumn marched against tin* noithern tribes, and the people 
W'eie severely ininished, many of thcar \illages being destioyed. In 
1880 90 an expedition was dispatched against the 'Tashons and Hakas, 
and a post was established at llaka, w'hile in 1891 2 h'alam w-as occai- 
pied and garrisoned, and from July, 1892, the Chin Hill 'I'rac'ts, which 
had till then been two charges, were amalgamated into a single* charge 
with luMcl-qiiaiteis at Falam. In October, 1892, the* Siyins and 
Ngwa'ngal Soktes treaclu-iousl) ambuscMcled a Burman ofilcer of Gev 
\ernmc*nt, Alyo-ok Maung Tun Win, and killed him and several of his 
escoit. 'The c'olcl season of 1892 3 was in c onsecpience occupied with 
niilitaiy operations , a large [)ropoilion of the ir arms were confiscated ; 
the leadeis were captuied or c*l.se surrendered, the princ’i[ial \illages 
wt're fined and a house tax was imj)osc*d. In 1894-5 the Hakas and 
soLithi'rn tnbc*s, and in 1895-6 the 'fashons and ccaitral tribes, were dis¬ 
armed. Matteis had so fai piogrc-ssed in 1895 6 that it was possible 
to withdraw' the military garrison. In that year the hills wca-e formally 
declared part of Burma and constituted a .scheduled District, their 
administration being proMcled for by the C'hin Hills Regulation of 1896. 
In 1897-8 the Bakokku C'hin Hill 'Tract was taken from Bakokku Dis¬ 
trict, and made into a sejiarate Assistant Superintendent’s charge. 
Since 1896 the* ('bin Hills ha\e, on the w'hole, been peaceful, though 
in 1898-9 It was clisc’overed that the ('bins had rc‘armed themselves 
secretly, and disarmament operations had to be undertaken, duiing 
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which the Rumklaos rose and killed three British subjects. The rising 
did not, however, spread, and was speedily stamped out, and in 1900 
the disarnianicnt of the tribes was completed. 

The following are some of the main yiopulation statistics obtained at 


the ("cnsiis of i(;oi, the first enumeration that in- 
('luded the Chin Hills in its scope : — 


Population. 


Slllniiv iston 


Fain m 
I'Hldim 
11 \k,\ 


MuiiilM'r «>l 
I illa;4«*s. 


Ntiiiilirr ol 
poF'^oiis nl)lp to 
I ( . 1(1 . 111*1 \V I ItL' 


173 

75 

«.-3 


.531 

1C43.5 ^<17 

237 


Tot.il 401 


S7,i.S9 1,015 


d'he pnncijial villages arc Falain and l«it}o in the Fal.ini siibdivisitjn, 
'J iddim, Losao, and 'I’lin/an 111 the 'riddiin subdivision, and llaka 
and 'J'hctta in the Haka subdivision, but the liat.t contains no towns. 
Aninusm is the [ircvailing religion. Ai the; ( ensus Anuriists numbered 
^5,200, 01 about 98 per I'cnt. of the total population, the lejiresentatives 
of otluT religions being. Hindus, i,o2(> , Buddhists, 256; IMusalmfins, 
98; diristians, 33; and others (prat'lically aU vSikhs), 542. The 
American Baptist Missitm has established a liraia h at flaka, and has 
opened several st'hools m the hills. 'I'here aie a fcn\ But mans, Shans, 
and Nagas, but the great bulk of the poyiulation aie Chin^, who 
numbeic'd 83,795. 'I'he following are the tiilies administered from 
falam : the Soktes (uH'luding the Kanhow t Ian), Siyin.s, 'J'ashons^ 
^'ahows, )\ hennohs, Hakas, Klaiigklangs, and \okvas, while in the 
south are independent villages belonging to none of these tribes. The 
Soktes, Kanhows, and Siynis cx ciijiy the northe rn tract , the 'J'ashons, 
Vahow-s, and Whennohs the ciaitral trad ; and the Hakas, Klangkl.ing^, 
and Yokwas and independent villages the southern tract. 'The com¬ 
pilation of tribal totals was not undertaken at the Censu.s, and the 
precise strength of the different tiibes is not known. The Soktes 
number probably 9,000 ; the Siyin.s, who aie divided into four clans, 
between 1,500 and 2,000. The latter bear a very bad reputation, being 
feared and detested by all the other tribe.s, who attribute o(Tult powers 
to them. By the southern Chins they are called d'ante. The d ashons 
are numerically the most important tribe, and their total has been 
computed at about 39,000. d'hey are knowai among the northerners 
as Balamte, after Falam, their ca[)ital. 'Fhe name given to them by 
the southern tribes is Shunkla. Their authority extended in the [last 
over a number of other tribe.s, some of which, however, have regained 
their independence since the British occupation, d'he Yahows and 
AVhennohs are two of these communities, numbering about 11,500. The 
voi.. X. 


1 
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AVhcnnohs aie really Lushais by dcbccnt. 'J 1 ie Hakas, Klangklangs, 
Vokwas, and dwellers in sonic of the indcjiendent southern villages call 
themselves Lais. "I 1 ie Hakas, who have been nicknamed Laungshc, 
from their custom of vveanng their toji-knot and turban ivell forward on 
theii heads, number about 14,000, the Klangklangs about 5,000, and 
the \ okwas between 2,500 and 3,000. 'The southern independent 
villages consist of about 50 autonomous hamlets, peopled by Yoyuns, 
vShintangs, l.ai\tus, ^'os, and Ivais. 'I'heir inhabitants number 17,000. 

'I'h(‘ Lhins form a ( ollcction of tribes belonging, like the ] 5 urmans, 
tlie Ka(bins, the Nagas, and other communities of J'urther Asia, to the 
I if)eto-bui man group of the Indo-Chinese race. 'I'here is reason to 
belie\e that, soon after the prehistoiic ancestors of the Lurnians had 
des( ended from the lulls in the cast of Tibet towards the head-waters of 
the Iirawaddy, and before any material t luuige had lonie o\ei then 
ancient form of speech, p.irt of the iumngiation ivave that was eventually 
to flow do\\n into the Irrawaddy \ alley was deflected to the west, 
entered the ('hindwin region, and eventuall) spu^ad southwards and 
westwards o\er the hills to the Bengal sidt' of the ('hindwin, and down 
into what is now known as the Arakan Voma. 'The Kiikis or Chins 
formed a jiortion of this side stream, d'herc aie tluce main gc'ographu'al 
divisions of the ])eoi)le : the noithein ( Inns, who inhabit the Chin Hills 
propcT as well as a small area to ihi* north ; tlu' central Chins, who, 
under the name of Kainis or Kwemis, Mros, (’hinboks, Chinlions, ., 
(uaiijn the Northern Aiakan Jhstnel and the J’akokku ('bin Hills; 
and the southern ('luns, the inha])itants of the Arakan \'()ma. It is 
witli the northern ( bins that W’c aie heic ('onteined. d he) tire a stuidy, 
warlike, hospilalile jieople, slow ol speech, gia\e of habit, paying great 
icg.ird to rank .ind to the ties ol the (km, hut spoilt by iheii iiitciii- 
pcrance, then MiidictiMaiess, then tieai'heiy, their greed, then lack 
of jieisistcm c, and theii person.d um leaiiliness. 'J'hc\ inhabit \illages 
built on the hill-slopcs, some ol them fortified , and their houses aic 
often solid, elabomte stim tines. 'I'he nu‘n\ dress eou'^ists ordinarily oi 
loin I'lotli and blanket, the kitti'i drapc'd toga like over the iijipiT portion 
ot the body, d'hc women wear skills, winch are shorter in the north 
than in tire south, and in most cases a jacket as well. Home-woven 
check ])laids aic notable fcatuies in a good many of the costumes. Ear¬ 
rings, nci'klaccs, and bangles aie worn b) both se\es. Millet, mai/.e, and 
vegetables are the oidinai v food of the [leople. Rice is apjirei'ialed, hut 
IS not often iiroiairable in the lulls, d'hough the people are in tlie main 
vegetarians, niithan, dogs, goals, and jiigs aie consumed by them, and 
there is luirdl) any animal food that a Chin will decline to touch. 

I olxii'co is smoked m jiijies. d'be liijuor of the countiy is known as vit 
or zu. It is made of fermented grain, and is sucked up through a hollow' 
reed out of the pot in whii h it lias been brewed. hwHormous (juantities 
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of il aie consuincd at thu (diiii ft-asts, which have hi'cn described as 
disgusting orgies. Slavery in a modified form still exists among the 
Chins, but it is fast vanishing, and would disapi)ear no doubt still flister 
were the slaves habitually ill-trcated. As a matter of fact, the condition 
of the serfs is one of fairly average comfort, and they have very little to 
gain by freedom. The people ari‘ spirit-worship[)ers, aie exceedingly 
superstitious, set much store by omens, and have a great belief in 
the etfica('y of satrific e. 'Their sjx^ech vanes so enormously from trac t 
to tract that tribes living liarely d day’s journey apart aie often quite 
incajmble of iindeistanding each other. It has been [ilaced m the 
Kuki-Chin group of the 'J'lbeto-Burman branch of the Tibeto-Chinese 
language familv. In structure it is not unlike Burmese, but the vocabu¬ 
laries of the t^^o tongues differ very wide ly. 

The surface soil for the most part, whtue the slopes permit it to 
accumulate, is either a rich loam or dismtegiated shale, in both ot 
which plants and vegetables suitable' to the (lunate . 

and altitude flourish. In the virgin forests a laiily 
dec[) surfixee coating of the richest decayed vegetable mould is 
iound, and this coating enables rice to be grov\n on the Ln/niiya 
system in the north, on portions of the eastern slopes, .ind in certain 
jiarts in the south. The ric'e-fields are prc'jiaied by chopjiing down 
all the trees am.! undergrowth on the side of a hill during the cold 
season. 'These aic allowed to he, and when the leaves and brandies 
aie thoroughly dry and the time for rain ajqiro.ic hes, they .ire biiint. 
Ru'e can be raised on a luwv c learing for two or (hiee years in succes¬ 
sion, after which the land is left fallow. Before each caop is sown, the 
stubble and any timber whieh could nut be consumed during preceding 
years is burnt. Rice is sown in May and gathcaed in October. 'The 
c'rop IS entirel) dependent on the lainlall, and as oltcn .is not is 
damaged by too much ram. All cultivation on the hill side is done by 
manual labour, cattle be ing never used. Mcjst of the fields aie partially 
terraced by trunks of trees and stone supports. The land is never 
manured, but is enriched by burning the weeds and stalks of the 
gathered crops on old giound, and by setting lire to the fallen timbei 
on new ground which has been cleared for the first time. 'The fust 
three months of die year (January, February, and Maich) are spent in 
c learing and weeding the soil, building up the terraces, and generally 
getting the land into order for sowing. At the first rain in Marc:h and 
Aiiril the sowing commences. Rice and millet are each sown sepai- 
ately and broadcast, while sometimes cucumbers, pumpkins, and melons 
are grown in the .same field as millet. Mai/e is planted, one or tw’o 
grains in each hole, and in the same field beans of all sorts are also 
grown, and in some c:ases millet, while sweet potatoes are put down at 
any time during the rains. As soon as the seed is in the ground the 
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fields are carefully guarded against animals and birds, and when the 
seeds sprout the weeds have to be plucked. The c rops are gathered in 
July and in the three succeeding months. A second crop of millet or 
black beans is gathered off the same field during the year. 

'J'he jiopulation actually engaged in agriculture in 1901 was 20,914 
males and 11,304 females, w'hilst of the entire population 84,601 were 
jaimarily dcjicndcnt on agriculture. The principal crops are: millet 
ijinvCir)^ rice, and mai/e, gram, varieties of jicas and beans, including the 
auNi^laitk bean, sweet potatoes, yams, turmeric, gingcT, pumjikins, cucum¬ 
bers, marrows, onions, chillies, hrmjals, and wild \anetie^ of spinach. 
Melons, chillies, plantains, oianges, citrons, jicac'hes, mangoes, papayas, 
and sw'eet limes are grown chiefly in the comjiounds, as also the tobacco 
])lant. (Ailtivation would appear to have increased of late, but it is 
impossible to state the jirec'ise extent of the expansion. J’otatocs have 
been introduced, and the (dims, though they do not consume them, 
c ultivate them lor sale, 'bhere is ample grazing for the live-stock. 

ddie forests of the Chin Hills may be divided into five classes, the 
lowest being the pnm.ieval /'// foiest, which flourishes at the foot of 

For ts &c fo mixed sub-tropical 

forest up to an altitude of 3,000 feet. Immediately 
above this come the jiine tracts, which are found at their best at an 
altitude ol about 5,000 feet, Iutc mixed with scrub-oak, whic h does not 
usually prospei above (),ooo feet. Alter this, commencing at an altitude 
of 4,000 feet, is found the rhododendron, d'he dwarf bamboo, generally 
not more than about 6 feet in lu'ight, growls on the highest slopes, 
below an altitude of 3,500 feet teak attains a large size alcmg the banks 
of the streams w'hich flow into burma from the uplands, while in the 
interior of tin* hills there are scattered teak trees, though none of any 
gieat size. Cutc'h occurs in fan cjuantities along the lower slopes ad¬ 
joining the plains, w'hile in the depth of the hilly country cutch-trees 
in considerable numbers are met with, at an altitude of abemt 3,500 
feet, d'he pine is the Puius Khasyix^ and is the best resin-jiroducing 
tree in the world. It is found throughout the hills, the trees varying in 
size, bortiems of three ‘reserved' forests extend to the hills in the 
Kaka subdivision, but their boundaries have not >et been demarcated. 

Steatite is found in large cjuantities m tlie northern hills ; on the 
eastern sloi)es near the plains sandstone and slate are common, and 
limestone occurs in a fevv isolated plac es. Salt in minute cjuantities is 
found throughout the hills. The best-known spring is the ("hibu, on 
the banks of the d'uivai river in 24*^ N., and a few other brine-w^ells are 
scattered about elsewhere, (.'oal has been discovered to the west of 
the Kubo valley, but so far only in small cjuantities and of inferior 
cjuality. The steatite ejuarries were once worked by Burmans, but the 
cost of extraction was so great that they were abandoned. The Chins 
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obtain salt by boiling the water obtained fiom tb(* salt-springs in ('lay 
pots. The result is circular slabs of saline matter, which are very far 
from pure. 

For export ])urp()ses the manuliictures are ('onfined to cane and 
bamboo mats and baskets, while for local use spears, hoes, and 
knives arc forged, 'fhe* iron is [)rocured from Ibirma, 
and hlarksmiths arc found tliroiiuhout the hills, hut communka”fons. 


AViinbla in the Soulluan ('bin Hills is lh(‘ only village 
that has a reputation for ironwork. Hair[)ins, ear-rings, bangles, arml(*ts, 
and mchi\ beads are manuhictured, as well as domestic implements. 
Earthen pots are made (by women only) in several villages ; watiT- 
proof coats and hats are manufactured everywhere, Rawwan in the 
south being specially noted for this industry. The coats are made out 
of the bark of a tre(‘, and the hats of bamboo, bark, and palm leaves. 
Cotton is grown in the hills, and cotton-weaving is universal, d'he 
method is laborious on account of the primitivt' form of loom used, but 
the cloth turned out, although of a rough texture, is lasting. The work 
is generally done by the women slaves of the household during their 
leisure. 'The w'eaving of the silk mantles used extensively as a wiap by 
the southern <'hiefs is c<irried out exclusively by their wives or daughters, 
slavi's never taking part in the w'ork, and tlu' garments are seldom if 
ever sold. 'Fhe weaving, which is considered an acc()mj)lishment, is an 
extremely slow' process, on ac('ount of the intricate patterns that are 
woven into the texture ; and it is not unusual for a woman to take 
tw'o or three years in comjileting a length of the fabric. Adjoining the 
southern boundary Burmans rear silkworms, and dispose of the silk to 
the ("hins. 


d'he export trade is small, consisting for thi‘ most part of beesw’ax, 
the outside husk of the ear of maize, and cane mats. 'bhe [)rin- 
cipal articles of the import trade, whi('h is increasing yearly, are salt, 
iron, gongs, brass, cattle, beads, silk thread, and colouied cotton yarn. 
Most of the imports are obtained from Burma ; and the chief centres of 
('hin trade are ^^a/agyo, Kalemyo, Indin, and Sihaimg in the Upper 
Chindwin, and Kan and Gangaw' m Bakokku District. A trade w’ith 
Manipur is springing uj), while Burmans from as far off as Mandalay 
are frequently to be found haw'king their goods about the hills, and even 
beyond the western border. The princ'ipal trade routes are the Kalewa- 
Kalemyo-Fort A\’hite route, the Tndin-Falam route, the Haka-Kan 
route, and the Manipur-d'iddim route. The Falam-Aijal road, whii'h 
connects the ("hin with the Lushai Hills, is helping to develop a trade 
with the Lushai country and Assam. The Chins when trading carry their 
goods themselves, but traders from Ikirma generally use pack-bullocks. 

The main roads maintained from Provincial funds are the following. 
The Haka-Pyinthazeik road (with a branch from 'Piddim) is an un- 
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metalled load of a total Icmgth of 133 miles, of wliirh 124 miles lie in 
the Chin Hills, and the remainder within the Upper Chindwin District. 
It crosses the Pao and Manipur rivers by means of wire-rope suspension 
bridges, and gives through communication between all the stations and 
posts in the hills, and also connects the hills with Pyinthazeik on the 
Myittha. 1 'here are fourteen resthouses and camps on the road. The 
1^'alam-Tndin road is an unmetalled track of a total length of 47 miles, 
of which 39 miles are within the Chin Hills, and the remainder in 
Upper Chindwin. It connects k’alam with the left bank of the Myittha 
river at a point opposite Tndin, and is proxided with five resthouses. 
"J'he H.ika-Kan road, an iinmctalled mule road, 55 mill's in length, leads 
from Haka to thi* (‘hin Hills boundary, and on into Pakokku District- 
The Haka-Kunchaung road, an unmetalled mule trark 44 miles long, 
connects Haka with Kunchaung, a camp on the Mani[)ur river. The 
k'alam-Tyao rivei mule-road is an iinmctalled road intended to connect 
kalam with Aijal, the head-ijuarters of the Lushai Hills. Its length to 
the Tyao, the boundary between the Cdiin and Lushai Hills, is 63 miles. 
It crosses six livers, all bridged by timbeM lattice girdi'i bridges, and has 
six resthouses along it 

'The ('hin Hills contain three subdivisions, and aie administered 
by a Superintendent, who is an ofliccr of the Burma C'ommission, with 
, . . head (juarteis at Falam, and three Assistants posted 

Administration, subdivision.!! bead (juarters—'I'iddim, Falam, 

and Haka. Thi' Assistant Superintendents are ordinarily members of 
the Provincial civil servii'e or the l^ohix* department. There is a civil 
Medical offii'er at Falam. d'he Chin Hills form a subdivision of the 
('hindwin Publii' ^\'orks division, and are in charge of an Assistant 
kaigineer i\ith head quarteis .at Falam. A treasury officer is stationed 
at falam. "J'heri' are no I'oiest offii'crs. 

Under thi' Chin Hills Regulation, 1896, the Chin Hills constitute 
a Sessions division and a District for criminal, civil, revenue, and 
general puriioscs, and the Su])erintendent is the Sessions Judge. As 
Sessions Judge he can t.ake I'Ogni/ance of any offeni'e as a court 
of original jurisdiction, without the accused being committed to him 
by a magistrate. The Pen.al ('ode and ('riminal Procedure ('ode with 
certain modifications are a])i)lical)le to ('bins, and for the jiurpose of the 
lattei ('ode thi' Local Government exercisi's the power of a High Oiiiit. 
So far as icgards persons othei than ('bins, the law in force is the same 
as that of Uppei Burma. Ea< h Assistant Superintendent is invested 
with magisterial jiowers. Under the Regulation headmen are held 
responsible for peace and order within their territories, and arc em- 
poweri^d to try ci'rtain cases aci'ording to local custom. Special rules 
have been framed by the Local Government for the trial of civil suits 
between (!hins. 
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The main sources of revenue arc tribute and thathameda. 'Die 
former, levied at the rate of Rs. 2 per house, yield(‘d Rs. 41,900 in 
1904 5 ; and thathameda realized Rs. 1,190. The other items of 
receipt are insignificant. 

A sergeant is statioiKjd at the head-(]uarters of each subdivision, l:)Ut 
beyond these no ('ivil police are maintainc'd in th(' hills. Falam, the 
head-quarters of the District, possesses a small loc k-up with accommo¬ 
dation for 12 prisoners, 'fhe tract is garrisoned by a military polic'c 
battalion (the C'hin Hills battalion), officered by a commandant and 
6 assistant commandants, and ('onsisting of 8 companies and 60 gun 
hahdr'i, distributed as lollows • 3 (‘ompanies (with 2 mounted guns) at 
h'alam, 2 ('ompanies at Haka, 2 c'ompanies at Tiddim, and i company 
at Fort W hite. These furnish guauls at Nos. 2 and 3 Stockades, 
Kalemyo, Ralewa, Bamboo ( \mi]), rine-trec ('amp, Lomban, Minkin, 
Pioneer ('amp, and \ elakun. 

A Oovernment vernacular school has lately been opened at k'alam, 
and the attendaiK'e of pupils is good. The AnuTicTin Baptist Mission 
has estahlish(*d schools at Haka, 'ruldim, Koset, Tunzan, and Vokwa. 
'I'ht* Haka school has not made much progress as yet, but the others 
show .satisfactory results, for tin* school at Haka a grant-in aid of 
Rs. 2,500 has been given b) Go\eminent. The expenditure on the 
schoed at f'alam (opened in 1902) was Rs. 523 in 1904-5. No fees are 
taken at any of the schools. There are no pong}'! kyaun^^s in the hills, 
and consequently, outside the institutions specified, education is at a very 
low ebb. The ('ensus of 1901 showed that, even including natives 
of India and Burmans, the proportion of literate males per thousand of 
the male j)opulation was only 2-3 pc'r c'ent. (as comjiared with 53 in thi,* 
adjoining UpptT ('hindwin District), and that of literate females o*i per 
('cnt. of th(* female jiopulation. For both sexes together the j)roj)ortion 
was T-2 per cent. 

d'here are 4 military police hosjiitals, with a total accommodation foi 
96 men. Besides 3 civil hosiiitals, a cnil dispensary has lieen opened 
on the Falam-Aijal road, and a Hospital Assistant has been placed 
in charge. The civil ho',|)itals have accommodation for 28 males and 
2 females; and in 1903 the number of cases treated was 21,885 
(including 557 in-patients), and 122 operations were [lerfoimed. Tin* 
total e\])enditure amounted to R.s. 5,800, of whii'h R^ 5,300 was 
provided by Government, and R.s. 300 from subscriptions. 

No vaccination establishment was in e\istcn('e until the latter pait of 
1901, when a vaccinator was employed. In 1900-1, 582 persons were 
vai'cinated by the officers in ('harge of tlu‘ hostatals ; in 1901 2, 825 ; 
in T902-3, 1,809; and in 1903-4, 3,617. 

I ib S. (.'arey and H. N. Tuck, The dim Hills (Rangoon, 1896).! 

Chin Hills, Pakokku. —A tract of hilly country w’esl of B.ikokku 
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District, Burma, lying between 20° 40' and 21^ 45' N. and 93® 30' and 
94'' 9' K., with an area of about 2,250 s(|uare miles, and inhabited by 
riuns. There is no distinctive native name for the tract. On its east 
is Pakokku District; on its north-east the ( 1 iin Hills ; on its south-east 
and south Minbu District; on the south-west for a length of about 
14 miles the tract borders on Akyab; thence westward and north¬ 
westward it is bounded by unadministered C'bin country, from which, 
how'cver, it is distinctly marked off by the Arakan \'oma in the south, 
and by a sjiur from that range farther north. This spur is the back¬ 
bone' of tht' Pakokku Chin Hills. It branches off 

PhysiMl from tlic Voina at about 21*^ 415' N., at a peak called 

aspects * 

Aisatiing, and ends in the south-east corner of tlu* tract. 

It is 2,000 to 3,000 feed higher than the main range, W'hich reac'hes an 

I'levation of alxuit 5,000 to 7,000 feet along the country now being 

des(TitK'd. 'Fhe sevend offshoots Irom this spur and the dee]) valleys 

betw’cen form the hill tra('t. 'riuac is no flat counti) anywln're. Of 

the subsidiaiv sjnirs the* most ])rominent is that w’hich cuts the* tract 

lati'rally into two almost e(|ual ])arts, and rising to 10,400 feet in 

Mouni'Vic' lOKi\, ])ossesses the highest peak in all the C'hin ('oiiiitry. 

Low'cr dow’n on this offshoot, at an elevation of 6,500 feet, is Kanpctlet, 

the head (juarters of the tract. 'J’he ('hief rivers are the Maw, \^aw', 

and Mon. 'Fhe first runs nortluvards into the Myittha, and belongs 

to the drainage of the Chindwin, while the others have a generally 

southerly (oiirs(‘ and empty themselves into the* Irr'awaddy. The Mon 

is the largest: it rises under Aisatung, skirts the nortluTii half, and flow’s 

through the southern half of the tract, finally entering Minbu District. 

So far as is known, the geolog) and botany of the tract differ in no 
essential particulars from those of lh(‘ (biiN Him s. In addition to the 
ordinary kinds of wild beasts found in U])per Burma (the tiger, the 
elephant, il’c.), the onl> notew’orthy animals ar(' the {Cevias gora/) 

and the scrow' {Ne?fw?I/aedi(s hiiharifms\ Different kinds of monkeys 
and flying stiuirrcls abound. 

"Jdll recently no observati(»ns of rainfall have been taken, but it is 
estimated that about 100 inches of rain fall in the year. At Kanpetlet 
the average is about 120 inclu's. From June to November thi; climate 
is very humid and dejiressing, a day of uninterrupted sunshine being 
rare ; and (‘ven when it is not raining heavy mists usually envelop the 
w’hole country. ITom the middle of December to the end of March 
the climate is cold, but dry and altogether enjoyable. The day tempera¬ 
ture is then about 75®, and the night temperature 35^^ to 40°. Frost is 
constantly experienced at the highei levels, and in exposed spots the 
rneicur) has been found to register 27*^ at the coldest time of the year. 
High w’inds about the end of March and the Ix'ginning of April are 
follow’cd by the early rains, which fall intermittently in April and May. 
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In the days of Burmese rule the hold over the tract was of the 
lightest. No tribute was paid to the king of Burma, though a few 

of the villages nearest the plains gave the mvothunn _ 

they wished to propitiate a viss of beeswax and a cane 
mat yearly, in order to be allowed to trade. The bearers of these 
offerings were the only ('bins who visited Burma with friendly inten¬ 
tions ; but the number of hostile visitors to the plains was large, for 
raids were frequent, and were usually undertaken in ord(‘r to obtain 
captives to be held to ransom. Itloodshed was avoided c\ct*pt wdien an 
expedition was made to avenge a ('bin who had been killed by Burmans, 
and the leadcT of a foray had to give compensation for any joss of life 
or limb sustained by his followers. In return foi this, however, hi* 
had the satisfaction of recaaving most of the plunder taken and the cap¬ 
tives made. 'The of (erlain 'raungtha villages in Burma wen* 

recognized as go-betweens in the n(‘gotiations for thc‘ ransom of ca])- 
tives. 'J'he (jnns attacked each other only to obtain jvayment for a 
debt, but intcT-village fighting due to bloocl-feuds was (’ornmon. Attei 
annexation, raids by the (Tins (xime to the notice of the British as 
they advanced westward from Pakokku. 'I'hc tract was visited by a 
military jiolice column in 1889-90, and it was then dec'ided to jilace 
the (jiins under the su]K'rvision of the officer in ('harge of a subdivision 
to be formed along the border. In January, 1891, however, the Chins 
attacked this officx'r’s head-quarters at Yawdvvin. The sequel to this 
outbreak was the establishment of a military ])Ost in the hills at Mindat 
Sakan in 1891-2. After this the ('bins remained fairly quiet till 
December, 1896, when they perjietrated an exceptionally savage raid, 
and in the following month attacked the ])Ost at Mindat. On this it 
was decided to constitute th(' ('ountry a ('bin tract under the ('bin 
Hills Regulation, and to station a special officiT in the hills themselves 
instead of at their border An Assistant Superintendent with all the 
powers of a Superintendent w’as acv'ordingly posted to the charge of 
the tract in 1897. Since then there have been no serious raids, 
and the border may now be said to be entirely freci from crime. In 
1902 the head quarters of the Assistant Superintendent w^re moved 
from Mindat Sakan to Kanf)etlc‘t on the slopes of Mount Victoria. 
This measure left the Chin police at Mindat unsupported ; and the post 
there was twice raided by ('bins from the unadministered tract, in 
conseciuence of which a post was established in 1903 at Hilong on the 
w^estern border and garrisoned by Chin police. 

At the Census of 1901 it w^as ascertained that the population of the 
tract w'as 13,116, distributed in 264 villages. The number of Chins 


was 12,508, of whom 9,013 were (jhinboks, 2,469 
Yindus, and 1,026 Chinbons. The Chinboks, with 


Population. 


the exception of twelve villages of the tribe (the so-called Chinmes) on 
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the Upper Mon, just beyond th(' border, are ffnind only in the Pakokku 
Hill dVaets, while the Yindus and Thinbons ovcaflow into the adjoin¬ 
ing country, the first to the west, as far as the Arakan Hill Tracts, 
the latter to th(‘ south-west and the south. In reality they far out¬ 
number the C'hinboks. AH these tribes belong to the ('entral division 
of the (Hiin race {see ('tun Iliia.s). It should be borne in mind that 
this nomenclature has ('ome from the lUirmans, and is, including the 
term ('hin itself, ('utirely unknown in the hills, h'or convenience of 
reference, how'ever, it is retained. 'J'he (Hu’nboks are found north of 
Mount Victoria, the N'indus o( cu])y the country to the south and south¬ 
west of that (aninenc'C, and the ('hinbons live south of the Yindus. 
H'he ^’in(lus and th(‘ ('hinboks belong pr.ictii'ally to the same tribe. 
The ('hinbons, on th(* othcT hand, au* a distiiK't community, and their 
language is unintt'lligible to the olhta ('bins. 'The inhabitants of the 
tract are piactii alh all Animists 'The ('Innbok men wear a very scant) 
l()in-('lolh, and art* seldom seen without tht'ir bows and arrow^s. 'I'hc* 
women’s dress t'onsists of a smock and a short skirt, 'flu* females all 
ha\e their fates laltoot'd. lloth sexes art* fond of primitive ornaments. 
The ('hinbons are as a rule somewhat more fully t lad than the ('hinboks. 

"J'hit fiiunt^ya system of c\iiii\ation is juat tised, and c\ery C'hin family 
in the trn< t engage's in taiUivation. 'I'he ground for the fainiy^'a is 
A r'cultur ‘^elected shortly afiei the* ])re('e(hng harvest, the t'lear- 
ing of the jungle is t'ompletcd by f'ebruary, and the 
fainiyvas {uv burnt in Maith and .\pril. When the first rains (all 
about the middle of .\pnl festivals to propitiate the fiats are held, 
after which eat h one is at libert\ to sow’ his plot. The land is not 
ploughed. Small giain like rite or millet is sown bit)adcast, after th(* 
surface of the grtmnd has been laboritaisly scratched all over with 
small hoes. \Vhen the seed is large a holt* is made in the soil, and 
tlu* seed is (lro})petI into it anti tt)\ered o\ci with caith b\ hand. A 
fninnyya is worketl for fiom one to four years, and is then left for six 
to sixteen years bcfoie it is worketl again. 

'The chief ft)t)d-grains are ////// (a w'hitc gram abt)ut the si/e of ct)arse 
sago), sat^ mai/e, beans, rice, and barlt*y. Piti/i is nt'ver sowm on 
new’ly cUxired land, and titles best on a palt'li from which rice or sat has 
been taken, 'fobact'o is cultivated m all the \illages, and a red millet 
is grt)W’n fiom which tlu* lull folk brew a lupior not unlike cider, and 
kiirly palatable w’hen ficsh. Most of the vegetables known in Upper 
lluima art* grown. 

Up tt) about 3,000 fet't alt)ng the borders of Thirma are found bamboo 
and the timbei trees common to similar country in Upper Burma. 
Above these stietches a bt'lt of iiidai/h^^ interspersed w ith w’eakly pines 
and oaks. Frtim 4,500 to 8,000 ft*et the chief trees are Piuus Ktiasya, 
oaks, and ihodtidendrons, \mong other trees the yew, wild cherry, 
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walnut, peach, and crab-apple have l)cen noticed in tin* forests at this 
elevation. Above 8,500 feet are stretches of gnarh'd nioss-covert'd oaks 
in the sheltered spots, and dwarfed rhododendrons and holly in the 
open grass lands. Dense patches of dwarf bamboos occur at about 
8,000 feet. A continuation of the Kyaiiksit fcu'cst Reserve extends 
some way into the hills, but otherwise thcr(‘ is no ‘ reserved ’ area in 
the tract. 

Practically nothing is known at ])resent of the mineral resoun'es of 
the trac't. Steatite is found near the Pakokku boid('r, but nothing 
else of e('onomi(' \alue has been discovered. 

'The hills ha\e nothing to show in the way of aits 01 manufactures. 
'The only hand industries are rude weaving, jiotteiy, 
and the nidking of cane nials,«liilc a fe« l.lacksnmhs communiMhons 


fashion jwimitive spear and arrow-heads from iron 
obtain(*d from tlie jdains 

l^elty internal trade is carried on b) barter, while foi large transac¬ 
tions the currency used is ear-rings. 'Fhesi* aie shaped like flat key¬ 
rings, and are made of an alloy of gold, silver, and brass. I'hc*} are 
said to have been originally obtained from Arakaii, but ihry do not 
seem to be imjiorted now. 'Fbe ('bins i*arr) on a small trade with 
Burma, the exports consisting of beeswax*, hone\, and mats, and the 
im[)orts of salt, cotton twist, beads, and gongs. 

'J'he villages of the tract are conneded by rough jungl(‘ jiaths, but 
these are so bad that only a resident of the hills would voluntarily 
travel by th(‘m, and the\ are entirely impracticable* lor beasts of burden. 
'J'he following mule-tracks have, however, been made by the* Public 
\\\)rks department- from Saw to Kanpetlet, 12 miles, and thenc'c 
7 miles farthei up the Mount Vicloiia range to Kyetfhedaung ; from 
Mindat to Ililong, 14 miles, and on to the tians bolder village of 
Khrum; from Kanpetlet to Mindat, 32 miles. Seveial routes lead 
from the Irrawaddy ; the first from Pakokku via Pauk is nine to eleven 
marches, the second from Zigat, op})osil(‘ the steamer of Sale, is 
six. A third from Sinbyugyun is also six man-hes. h'urnished rest- 
houses have been ])rovided on both routes, and also on the two mule- 
tracks above mentioned. 

The tract is under the immediate control of the ('ommissioner of the 
Minbu Division, to whom the Assistant .Superintendent is directly sub¬ 
ordinate. 'The head-quarters of the Assistant .Sujjer- .... 
intendent are at Kaniietlet, on the high ground of ministration, 
which Mount A'ictoria forms the highest ])oint. The 264 villages in 
the tract are dividtal into ten groups, each of which is supiavis(*(l by 
a paid headman, ^nd a headman is in charge of each village. Tin. trac't 
forms part of the Yaw Forest division, and is a subdivision of the 
Pakokku Ihiblic Works division. 
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The only court is that of the Assistant Superintendent, who tries 
criminal cases and decides civil suits, besides sitting as the court of 
a Superintendent or a District Magistrate, and, when necessary, as that 
of a Sessions Judge, under the control of the l.ocal Government (repre¬ 
sented by the Ontimissioner of Minbu) as High Court. Crime is on 
the whole light ; but, as might be expected of a people as barbarous 
and vindictive as the Chins, offences against the person are committed 
at limes. 

Tribute at the rate of R. i a house is collected yearly, and a small 
amount of revenue is derived from the sale of the right to quarry soap¬ 
stone and from licenc'cs to bod cutch. d'he total revenue from all 
sources in 1904-5 amounted to over Rs. 2,800. Nothing in the shape 
of land revenue is collected. All land, cidtivable or uncultivable, is 
claimed by some individual or family, who trace its ownership hack for 
generations. Land can be bought outright, an ear-ring worth about 
Rs. 15 being sufficient to purchase an area that can be worked by three 
families ; but there is not much traffic in immovable property. 

The military police gariison, which is furnished by the Magwe 
battalion, ('onsists of a detachment of 40 men stationed at Kanpetlel. 
'The ai'tual polic ing of the tract is in the hands of a force of C'hin armed 
polic'e, com])OscHl of 2 head constables, 3 sergeants, and 71 constables, 
who, in addition to their other duties, furnish a detachment of 30 men 
stationed at Ililong to w'atc'h the border. A hospital is maintained at 
Kanpetlel, but is very little patronized by the (diins. 

Chini. —Head-quarters of Kanawar (Chini Ar/zo/), Bashahr State, 
Punjab, situated in 31° 31' N. and 78° 19' E., about a mile from the 
right bank of the' Sutlej, in a slight depression on the southern slope of 
a lofty mountain, at an elevation of 1,500 feet above the river and 9,085 
above sea-level. It is naturally irrigated by a large number of little 
rills, and surrounded w'ith vineyards, whose grapes, dried into raisins, 
form a principal article of food for the people. Large dogs, specially 
trained for the ])urpose, deter the bears from plundering the vines. 
C'hini was the favourite hill residence of Lord Dalhoiisie. I'he Mora¬ 
vian Mission has a station here, and the place contains a handsome 
iahstl building. 

Chiniot Tahsil.— Tahsll of J hang District, Punjab, lying between 
31® 23' and 32° 4' N. and 72° 24' and 73° 14' E., wdth an area of 
1,012 scpiare miles. It includes the villages on both banks of the 
Chenab. 'Phe population in 1901 W'as 200,676. It contains the towai 
of Ghinio'c (population, i5,685\ the headquarters; and 361 villages. 
The land revenue' and cesses amounted in 1905 6 to 2 64 lakhs. A 
portion of the iahstl w’as incorporated in the new’ District of Lyall- 
pur, formed in 1904. Ten years before this, the iahstl consisted of 
a few villages along the Chenab, with the steppes of the Kirana and 
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Sandal Bars to the north and south. The. waste has now been brought 
under cultivation, owing to iirigation from the Jhelum and ("henab 
Canals. There is little to break the monotony of the i)lains on either 
side of the river, e\ce])t the knolls of the tjuart/ite outcrop near 
C'hiniot town, and the Kirana hills, of similar composition, close to 
the Shahpur border. 

Chiniot Town. Ilead-ciuarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Jhang District, Punjab, situated in 31^ 43' N. and 73° o' K., 52 miles 
northeast of Jhang town. I’opulation (1901), i5,6<S5. The town is 
a very old one, and is perhaps to be identified with Sakala, the ('a})ital 
of the White Huns, which \\as visited by Ilmen Tsiang. It suffered 
much from the Durrani inroads during the last half of the eighteenth 
(entury, and also during the troubles of 184CS, being the scene of 
constant sanguinary struggles between the leadeis of local factions. It 
now bears a jirosperous aspect, most of the houses being of exi'ellent 
brickwork, lofty and commodious, esjiecially those of the Khoja traders, 
who have large business dealings with Amritsar, Calcutta, liombay, and 
Karachi. It boasts a hand.some mo.s(|ue built by Nawab Sadullah 
Khan 'rahiiii, governor of the town under Sluih jahan ; also a shrine 
dedicated to Shah Ikirhan, a Muhammadan saint, revcied by Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike, d'he surrounding country is well wooded, 
and its scenery attractive. 'I'he town is famous for brass-work and 
w’ood-carving; its masons are said to have been employed on the d'nj 
Mahal at Agra, and the architect of the Golden Temjile at Amritsar 
was a Chiniot mason, ll has benefited by the ('heniib Canal, and con¬ 
ducts a large trade in wheal, cotton, and other agricultural produce, d'he 
municitialily w'as created in i8()7. d'he income during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 17,800, and the expenditure Rs. 16,300. 
The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 18,500, derived mainly from octroi ; 
and the cxjienditure w^as Rs. 20,100. It maintains a dispensary and 
an Anglo-verna('ular middle school. 

Chinnur Taluk. — Taluk in Adilabad District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 790 square miles, including a large forest tract. It is 
separated from the Central Provinces District of ('handa on the east 
by the Pranhita rivei. d"he population in 1901, including was 

56,591, compared with 52,889 in 1891. The tdhik contains one town, 
Chinnur (population, 6,561), the head-quarters; and 110 villages, of 
which II are The land revenue in 1901 amounted to Rs. 64,000. 

The river Godavari forms its southern and the Pranhita its eastern 
boundary, the soils in the vicinity of the.se rivers being alluvial. Rice 
is largely raised with the helj) of tank-irrigation. 

Chinnur Town.- -Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Adilabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18® 51' N. and 79° 
48'E., 10 miles north of the Godavari river. Population (1901), 6,561 
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(Mnniuir contains the taluk and police inspector’s offices, a post office, 
cUkI a dispensary. Strong and very durable cloth is made here from 
tasar silk. 

Chinsura.—down in Hooghly District, Bengal, situated in 22° 53' N. 
and 88“^ 24' E., on the right bank of the Hooghly river, a short distance 
to the south of Hoogiily town, ('hinsura is now included in the 
Hooghly municipality {see Ploocnii.v Town), and the two towns contained 
in 1901 a joint population of 29,383. 'Fhe 1 )utch established themselves 
at Chinsura in the early part of the seventeenth century and held the 
])lace till 1825, when it was ceded by the Netherlands to Hreat Britain 
in part exchange for the JCnghsh possessions in wSumatra. It was 
formerly ii^ed as a military invalid depot, and for regiments arriving 
fiom or jirocceding to J^aigland ; but in 1871 the military station >vas 
ab.mdoned and the barracks were leased to the residents and utili/.cd 
lor schools, a post office, and other public purposes. Chinsura c:ontains 
the (ourts, the Imambara Hosfiital with 40 beds, and a female hospital 
with 13 beds. The ( hurch and a large house on the rivei banks at 
a short distance to the north of it were built by the Dutch, the latter 
being the official residence of the (h)\ernot. 'The Armenian Churc h 
erected in 1695 is .1 building ol considerable antiqUiirian interest. 
C'hinsuia was the head cjuarteis of the* Hurdwan Division from 1879 to 
18S4, they were' then removed to Burdwan, but were again transferred 
to (dimsura in 1896. 'The Hooghly College is tinely situated on the 
bank of the river near the chuic'h , it was lounded and endowed in 
i 83() liom a poitioii (»f the tiust lund of the Sai>idpur esUite in Jessore 
District, d'here are 150 students m the cidlege, which teaches u[) to 
the lb A., and in some subjects to the M.A., standard of the (\dciitta 
University , .11 id 200 boys m a school attached to the college. 'Bhis 
sHiool, the Chinsura i'ree (/huixh Mi.ssion school, and the (diinsura 
d'raining Academy aie all highei English schools. A jiublic library 
was established in 1854 and is partly endowed. 

Chintamani. Central taluk ol Kolai District, M)sore, lying be¬ 
tween 13® 18' and 13'' 40' N. and 77^^ 57' and 78'' 13' E., with an area 
of 272 square miles. The population in 1901 was 57,144, compared 
with 49,888 m 1891. 'Bhc taluk contains one town, Chintamani 
(population, 2,430), the head-quarters ; and 341 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,22,000. 'The northern half is 
a stony tract, but with good tanks and wells. The southern half is an 
open rolling countiy ol red soil. Sugar-cane thrives well, and the ragi 
grown here is superior. Blankets and coarse cloth are made in some 
])arts, and a liner cloth for kaniarba/uis. Gunny for sacking is woven 
at 1 liiiibala and Ronur. 

Chintpurni.—Mountain range in Hoshiarpur District, Punjab. See 
Sola Sinoiii. 
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Chiplun Taluka. — ("cnlral ialuka of Ratnagiri District, Bomba), 
lying between 17'" 12' and 17"" 37' N. and 8' and 73° 45' K., with 
an area of 671 square miles, including the pett)' subdivision {petha) of 
Guhagar. It contains one town, Chiplun (population, 7,886), the 
head-c|uarters ; and 208 villages. I'he iiojiulation in 1901 was 190,746, 
c ompared with 185,341 in 1891. 'I'hc density, 284 persons to the 
squaie mile, is slightl) below the District a\er.ige. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903 4 wms i*j^ 6 lakhs, .ind lor cesses Rs. 10,000. 
The taluka stretc'hes from the coast inl.ind to the watcl^hed of the 
AV'estern (diats, and is (hioughoul more 01 less hilly and rugged. The 
seaboard, wath the exc eption of an ojien sandy rorulstead 5 miles long, 
extending on e.ich side ol the village of (luhagar, is broken anci 
inegiilar. ('lose to the shore rise .1 scTies of high latcritc jdateaiix, 
which stretch 10 miles inland, wheie tlu-y aie suc’ceeded by a belt of 
lower undulating land; but on meeting the spins and raviiuxs thrown 
out by the great mountain chain of the ^Vesleln Ghats the country 
becomes vei) rugged and jneci[)ilous. 'The only rivers of imjioitance 
are the Vashishti in the north and the Shastri in the south, both of 
which are tickil foi a distance ol about 25 miles from their mouths, 
and aie navigable within these limits by boats ol moderate si/e. d'he 
annual lainfall averagc-s 141 inches. 

Chiplun Town (originally ('Int.ipol.ni).—Head c|iiarters of the taluka 
of the same’ name in Ratnagin District, Bombay, situated m 17^^ 
32' N. and 73^ 31' E., loS miles south-east ol Bombay .ind about 25 
miles from the coast, on the* south bank ol the ii\er X'ashishti, which 
IS navigable by boats ol ncaily 2 tons. Boiiulation (1901), 7,886. 
('hiplun IS a jirosperous c'ommcuial town, near the head of the 
Kumbharli jiass, one ol the easiest loiites from the Dec can to the 
seaboard. It contains good roads, an efficient conservanc'y establish¬ 
ment is maintained, and the streets are lighted. A reservoir formed by 
a masonry dam thrown ac los^ the bed ol a small river 3 miles south ol 
the town, jaovides an ample water supj)l). The municipality dates 
fiom 1876, and had an average income during the decade ending 1901 
of Rs. 13,400. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,500. About a 
c]uarter of a mile south of the town arc some Buddhist excavations and 
a fort With a lesenciir on a detac^hed hill commanding the creek. 
Chuiliin IS the home of the Kcjnkanasths or Ghitpavan Brahmans, the 
name ('hitpavan being explained as a corrujition of the cild name, 
('hitat)olan. The town c:ontains a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispen¬ 
sary, and five schools, including two Anglovernacular schools and a 
girls’ school, attended by 328 boys and 31 girls. 

Chipurupalle.— Northernmost c'oast tak^il of Vi/agajiatam Distric t, 
Madras, lying between 18° 2' and 18° 32' N. and 83“ 26' and 83^ 57' K., 
with an area ol 549 square miles. The populaticm in 1901 was 170,533, 
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compared with 150,570 in 1891. The iahsil (ontains 268 villages, the 
head-(|uarters being at Chi|)uriij)allc. The demand for land revenue 
and ('esses in 1903-4 was Rs. 49,000. The tahsil is flat, and a large 
part of it is ('overed with low s(Tub jungle. 

Chirakkal. Northernmost taluk of Malabar J)istnct, Madras, lying 
l)et\Neen r d' 47'and 12*^ 18' N. and 75° 11' and 75^' 41' K., with an area 
of 677 sejuare miles. It contains 43 auisams, or jiarishes. 'rhe |)Opm 
lation im leased liom 310,941 in 1891 to 320,107 in 1901. 'The demand 
for land revenue amounted in 1903 4 to Rs. 3,39,000. It contains the 
seaport of Cvnnvnokk (population, 27,81 i), whu h is also the head- 
i|iiarlers, and the towns o( 'I'vlip\k\mi;a and Vai-AKPA 1 ianam. In 
the noi th-eastern < ornei of the tdtuk two hill tribes are found, the 
^\‘ttu\ars and the Mavilars, who sup[)ly the agricultural labour of the 
country and aie piactually agiestic sla\(‘s 'J'he females of these tribes 
wear nothing hut green leaves, whu h are ( hanged daily at iKxjn. An 
.ittempt at leform in the matter of dress was ()n('(' made, but to no 
purjiose, as the individuals who tried the exjieriment of wearing clothes 
all ( ame to untimely ends. 'J'he north cast .md cMst ol the taluk are 
bounded by the great range (jf the (lhats and the western side by the 
Indian ()('ean. Along tin (oast the beach is generally low and sandy, 
but innnedialely behind U uses the high lateiitu foimalion w'hu h is 
chaiMcteristK of this jiait of IShilabai , and the lonlrast between the 
led soil which this forms and the man\ gloves and fields which he in 
the hollows among it is e\(.eedmgly })i( turesque. 

Chirala. - 'fown in the jlapatla tatuk of (aintur l)istii(.t, M.idras, 
situated in 15*^'50^ ^ miles along the sand ridge 

from bajialla town. J’ojiulation (1901), it),264. It has been ( onslituti'd 
a Union, and a prosperous weaving indiistr) is earned on. 

Chirawa. d'own bi'longing to the Khetri chiefship in llu' Shekha- 
wati niuimat of the State of Jaipur, Rajpulana, situated in 28® 14' N. 
and 75^ 41' Js., about 100 miles north of jaijiur city. Population 
(190r), 7,065. 'riiere is a pictmes({ue little fort, but it is m a dilapi¬ 
dated condition. Some wealth) bankers reside in the town, who have 
built (t/iarm^d/as or inns for travellers; two of them maint.iin a verna- 
('ulai school ea( h, at whuli 158 bovs attended m 1904-5. 'J'here are 
also 4 indigenous schools attended by 200 boys. CMiiiawa possesses 
a ('onibined post and telegrajih office, and the Raja of Khetri keeps up 
a hospital whu'h has accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Chirkharee.-- Name of a State and town in (/entral India. Sec 
('ll \rkiiakI. 

Chiroda. - Petty State in Kathiawak, liombay. 

Chitakul. —Milage in the Karwar taluka of North Kanara District, 
Ilombay, situated in 14° 51' N. and 74® 10' E., on the coast, about 
4 miles north of Karwar. Population (1901), 4,796. Though it is 
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now (onfincd to the \illaL;e, the name Chitakul once included a con¬ 
siderable tract ol land. Ihidcr the forms Sindabur, Chintabor, Cintabor, 
Cintapor, Cintacola, Cintacora, Chittikiila, and Chitekiila, the place 
ajipear.s in the writings of many authors, from the Arab traveller JVlasaudi 
(about yoo) to the haighsh geographer Ogilb\ (about ibbo). It is 
frc(juently referred to in the accounts of the Mcissitiides of Poitiiguese 
po\\(‘r in India. In i 7 15, acs'ording to a lof.il cKeoiint, H.isv.i bmg, 
a Sonda chief (161)7-i 745), built a foit at ('hitakul, on the north or 
light b.ink of th(‘ Kriliiituh, and Ccdled it Sadashngaih aft(‘r his 
f.ither Krom this tmu' the village h.is locally b(.*en e.illed S.idasluv’garh. 
The fort is built on a flat-topped hill 220 Icet high, with a steel) 
maec'e^sible la('e on the side facing the Krihnadi. In 1752 the 
Poituguese declared war against tlie Sonda « hu*l, and after a slight 
(onfliet (arried the fort, whuh they greatly stu’ngtlu'iied. 'l \vo yeais 
later they restored the foil to the Sonda chief. In 17^14 it was taken 
by Haidar Alls geneial, h'a/J-ullah Khan. In i7f>5 a detai'hmen^ of 
(leneral Matluwv’s force w'as sent to oecupv vSadashivgarh. In 1799 
It was garrisoned by 'Tipii’s troojis. 

Chitaldroog District (ptoperly C/nlraka/ditr^^a), I )istri('t in the 
north of Mysore' State, l>ing betwec'ii 14 35' and 15^ 2' N. and 75'' 

38' and 77^^ 2' K , with .in ari'a of 1,022 sejuare miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Uellarv Dislrut of IMadras , on the cast by Ananta- 
pur Distru't, on the south east b\ 'rumkur . on the south west by Kadur , 
.ind on the west 1 )\ Slumoga and the Dharwar Distru't of iiombay. 

The whole of the Distiict is me hided m the valley of the \'ed.nvati or 
llag.iri, with the 'rungabhadia running for a li'w^ miles along the north¬ 
western boundary. 'The V'edavati enters the Distiiet 
in the southwest and Hows in a north-easteily Physical 

&SI)6CiS« 

direi'tion beyond Hinvur. ITom this point, where 
the stream begins to take the name of Hagan, it runs north, within 
a few miles of tin* mam eastern boundaiy, and near the easti rn base 
of the Molakalmuiu projection (losses into Hellary District. During 
the hot months it is lor the most part dr), but supjilies a number 
of wells sunk in its sandy bed. I'he 'rungabliadra receives at Harihar 
the Haridra, whuh Hows out of the SQlekere lake. 'The District is 
crossed by a belt, about 20 miles broad, of intermittent parallel chains 
ol hills, mostly bare and stony, through which are several kanaves 01 
passes. The eastern line runs from tlie frontier beyond Kankiippa to 
Chitaldroog and Jogimaradi (3,803 feet) to the west of Hiiiyur. 1 'hc 
western line runs from Anaji by Mnyakonda to Hosdurga (3,226 feet). 
Around Molakalmuru in the north are some clusters of rocky hills, of 
vvhiih Nunke Hhairava is 3,022 feet high, Jatinga Raniesvara 3,469 
feet, and Santigudda 2,595 feet. Except in the region of the hilly 
belt, the whole extent of the District north and east is an open and 
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levd plain, entirely dcstilute of pictiire.vjuc features, but ])ossessing at 
certain seasons in favourable spots an expanse of verdant cultivation. 
Though there are no trees, excellent pasture is abundant, while the 
black and dreary-looking soil seems to require only the contact of watei 
to develop its productiveness, 'lo jwovide irrigation, the Mari Kanavc 
dam is being built on the Vedavati, which will form a reservoir with an 
area of 34 square miles, lo the north and west of Chitaldroog the 
surhicc of the country is undulating, and covered with thick and rich 
grass. 'J>ecs are feyv in number. 

The ranges of hills running through the middle of the District form 
])art of the ('hiknayakanhalli schist band, which is a continuation of the 
Dambal band in llellary District. 'The great granite massif of ("hital- 
dri^og divides it into two horns, and thence it runs south-south-west into 
I umkur District. 'I'lie beds all strike parallel to the schist band, and 
for the most part dip steeply U) the east. 'J'alya is on the western 
gneiss, upon whii'h rests a scries of quartzites and some schi.stose horn- 
blendic rocks. Above these arc conglomerates, the pebbles of yvhich 
are quartz or (juartzite, miuh flaltencd, and the matrix is gritty, with 
much biotite or hornblendic material. luist of this are ridges of 
hematite quartzite with some limestone beds, bordering a valley 
occupied b\ soft argillaceous s( hists. llie wide stretc h of flat country 
between the conglomerates and the eastern gni'iss is occupied by 
felsjiathic, chloritic, and micaceous schists, with some' pale hornblendic 
members. In this northern jiortion of the band extensive basic trap 
flows are noticed, the largest being that on the south-eastern side of 
the Chitaldroog granite whn h forms the Jogimaradi hill. 'J’he horse¬ 
shoe of hematite-cjuartzitc beds running round the same granite mass 
is also noteworthy. 

Chitaldroog is the driest jiart of i\l>soie. The flora is practically the 
same as in Tumkur District, though not so luxuriant. Great undulating 
])lains, covered freiiuently with nothing but stones and dwarf species 
ol mimosa, arc dotted at wide intervals with villages lying in the hollow’s, 
sometimes having a few trees round them. 'Fhese are the characteristics 
of fully one-third of the District. Hie valley of the Vedavati looking 
towards Hosdurga is not so bare, and in the north are jungles of 
karat hi {flardwukia binata). 

1 he annual rainfall at Chitaldroog averages 25 inches, the highest 
monthly average being 4 inches in both September and October. The 
mean temperature is 74° in January and 8 f in May, with a diurnal 
range in both of 23*^'. In July the mean is 75® and the diurnal range 
14^'; in November the mean is 74® and the diurnal range t8°. 

The discovery of edicts of Asoka in the Molakalmuru ia/uk afford 
evidence that the north of the District was included in the Maurya 
empire in the third century ii.c. The find of Satakarni coins near 
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('hitaldroog, and c)f Salakarni inscriptions in the Shikarpur tdiuk (Sluiiioga 
District), show that the Andhras or Satavahanas were in power heic 
about the second century a. d. 'I'hey were followed by History 
the Kadambas, w^ho became subject to the Chalukyas 
in the sixth century. Under the (langas, Rashtrakutas, and C'halukyas, 
in succession, we find the Pallavas ('ailed Nonambas or Nolambas’, 
from whom the District, with neighbouring paits to the north and east, 
obtained the name of Nolambavadi or Nonambavadi, a ‘ thirty-twai 
thousand’ province^ Their eaiiital was at J^enjeru 01 Henjeru, now 
llemavati, in Ananta])ui I>istnet, dost* to the eastern border of the 
liiriyur tdiuk^ but at one lime was at Kampih on the Tungabhadra, 
north of Bellary. In tlie eleventh and twelfth centuries the J*andyas 
of U('h('hangi were ruling Nolambavadi. I he Hoysalas then ('ame into 
})ossession , but towards the end of the thiitcenth century the Sennas, 
or Vadavas of Deogiri, gained some ad\antage o\er the Hoysalas, and 
established themselves for a sliort tieriod m paits of the north-west, with 
their scat of government at Beltin or Bettui, near Daxangere. On tlic 
Hoysalas lecovering {lower they made Bemmattanakallu, tlie jiiesent 
(/hitaldioog, the seat of government lor the jirovim v. In the fourteenth 
century both Seunas and Hoysalas fell victims to the Musalmfui 
invasions from Delhi But the Vijayanagar empiie now arose, and the 
(/hitaldroog state was founded, m subordination to it, in the fifteenth 
I'entury. This continued an important power till, after more than one 
effort, it w^as finally subjugated in 177(1 by Haidar Ah, wlio deported 
20,000 of the Beda {lopulation to peojile the island of Seringapatam. 
'J'hcre was also a state with head-(|uarlers at Hatti (now Nayakanhalli\ 
vvliK li aeejuired Molakalnuiru from Rayadurga. But this was absorbed 
into the Chitaldroog territory. 'I'he other prineqial state was that of the 
Harati family round Dodderi in the east of the Distric't. ddiey were 
driven from there by the Bijapur invasions of the seventeenth centuiy, 
and established themselves at Nidiigal, till subdued by Tijiu Sultan 
in 1784. I’he District suffered sc-verely from the Maratha inroads of 
the eighteenth ('entury, by which it w^as depiivecl of the great majority 
of its inhabitants, and entirely denuded of vvcjods. The west and S(mth 
again underw^ent much trouble in the rebellion of 1830. 

The primitive st(ane structures known as kistvaens arc called in the 
Molakalmuru Idluk^ where the Asoka edicts were found, moryara waftc, 
‘houses of the Moryas ’ or Mauryas®. There arc also groups (jf stone 

^ The existing caste of Nonabas represents its former subjects. 

“ These numerical designations, almost invariably attached to the names ot aneient 
divisions in Mysore, aj)parently refer to their revenue capacity or to the number of 
their ftads 

® It api)eais they aie also so called by the Uidagas of the Nilgiris, who aic 
Kanarese immigrants from the noith 

U 2 
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cm les (.ailed morya dinm\ ‘mounds of the Mcjryas/ which seem to he 
the sites of heda encampments. At the Ankli 7 nath, west of Chitah 
droog, is a remarkable senes of subterranean chambers, containing 
shrines, liny;(H7is^ baths, and pedestals, the latter ajijiarently {ox yoyasana, 
'riu‘y <ire unused, and ncjthing is knowm of their history. An in.scription 
at a ca\(‘ close b) is of the thirteenth century. At Anekonda near 
J )avangcre, and along the 'rungabhadra, at Nandigudi, Wisana, and 
N.inditavare, ar(‘ striking remains of temples, tht‘ lattei of the Hoysala 
jKTiod. But the ('hicf architectural monument is tlu* Hariharesvara 
temple at Harihar It is of the (lialukyan style, .iiid was built in 1224 
under th(‘ Hoysalas. d'hough shorn of many of its ornamental features, 
U was foi Innately spared by the Muhammadan invaders of the seven¬ 
teenth century, who contented them.selves with using the loof as a 
mosque, making a small Sara('enir doorway into the dome o\cr the 
image of the god to ser\e as the inimhar or pulpit, d'he inscri[)tions 
of the I )istri('t ha\e been translated and published. 

'The pojiukition at ea(‘h ('cnsiis in the last thirty )ears w'as . (icSyi) 
435-S53. (r.S8i) 310,511, (i8<)i) 4'3.‘>«4, i«i<l (19°') 498,795. TIk' 

^ , . decrease in t88i was due to the famiiu' of 1876 8. 

Population. 1. , ,1 , , 

B) religion, in icjoi there were 464,092 Hindus, 

23,950 Musahiians, 443 (dnisti.ins, 801 Jains, and 9,506 Animists. 

d’he density was 124 persons pc‘r sijuarc mile, that for the State being 

185 'l'h(' number of towns is 14, and of villages 1,484. 'J'hc l.irgest 

town IS DavancI'.kk (pojiulation, 10,402), while (hin vumooe:, the 

headajuarteis, has only 5,792 inhabitants. 

'The following table gives the prineijial statistics of {jopulation in 
11) o 1 . - 
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Note —Ilosdutga, a sub-/a/«/’ of Holalkrre in n>oi,\vas ictonstituteil a sepaiati* 
ialitk 111 and ihi au.is and population of tlu lat>t tliiit* are Cjjun s subsequent 

l<i tl>e chanfje At the saint tiim , (77 s«|uau nubs fioin llie Cdiikna)akanlialli thluk 
ol lunikut Disliut, and .’5 s<pi*ire nnli s lioiii the Kadui taluk of Kadur District, 
\\ere tiaiisfeiied to the llosduiga taluk 
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The* most numerous castes are Lingayats, g6,ooo, and 15 edas, 85,000. 
There are 54,000 Wokkaligas or (ailtivators ; 47,000 Madigas and 
9,000 Holeyas, both outcaste tribes ; 37,000 Gollas or cow-kee[)ers ; 
and 30,000 Kurui)as or slieplierds. Of lhabinans theie are 7,000. Of 
Musalmans two-thirds are Shaikhs, 16,000. d'he nomad laimbani^' 
number 7,000, and Korarhas 2,000. l»y oceu[)ation 60 j)er cent, of the 
population arc* dept'ndi'nt on agiidilture and [)asture , k) pea ccait. on 
tlie piej)aration and supply of mateiial substances, and per cent 
on unskilled labour not agraailtural. 

('hnstians number only 443, the smallest niimbiT in any District in 
Mysore; and of these, 386 aie natives. 'There is no mission station, 
but W'esleyan missionaries from Shimoga \isii Da\angert‘ and other 
{)laccs. 

]>lack cotton soil [irc'vails throughout the* taliiks north and west ol 

Ghitakhoog town, intersj)ersed with sand) and gia\i‘lly trai'ts. In the 

w’est a red and loamy soil occupies the valltys In 

.1 .1 1 . • , 1 1 1 Agriculture. 

the south the soil ( ontains mucli salt, and on that 

a('('ount is faxourable to the growth (')f coco-niit palms, of w’hi(‘h there 
are large plantations. 'The taluks in the east ha\e a light sandy soil 
abounding in sjiiings. 'These talpar^is or spring-heads may be tapped 
at short distanevs from each other. 'The water is either conducted b) 
narrow channels to the fields, or a well is constriK'ted, from whic'h the 
water is raised b) two or four bullocks. K\('ej)t in the (dutaldroog 
taluk, these w'ells are for the most ])art iound east of a nearly ctaitral 
line drawn from north to south 

'I'he following table* gives the chief statistics of cultivation in 
T903-4 — 
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Ghitaldroog, Hiriyur, .Mayakonda, Davangere, and Bilchod produce 
cotton, w'hich is also grown, though in smaller quantities, in Anaji, 
Kankuppa, and Molakalrnuru. Max for the manufar ture of linseed-oil 
is raised in Davangere, Kankup|ja, and Bikhod. All the northern 
taluks produce wheat, jot a, uavaue, sugar cane, and chenua. Rice is less 
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.iliiindiint. C'liniin s(*(‘(l is grf)wn in the north o;ist. In tin* south, ahoiit 
Maltod, are extensive groves of coeo-nut j)alms, growing in the ‘dry’ 
lands witlioiit irrigation. 'The (ultiv.ition in the s()uth-^^est consists 
of the ordinary ‘dry crojis’ raised on red soil. All along the east, wells 
are largely used in raising crops by irrigation, including which on 
the licllary br)r(ler is cultivated in no other way. The area occupied 
by the various crops in t 903-4 was* 261 sc^nare miles; ricc, 63 ; 

other food-grains, 866; giani, 223; oilseeds, 141 , cotton, 89; garden 
produC(‘, 15 ; siigai cane, 5 

During tlu* twelvt* yen*"' ending 1004 there was advanced a sum 
of 1*8 lakhs foi irrigation wells and Rs. 40,000 for field embankments. 
16 )r land improvt ments the .idvaiK'Cs amounted to Rs. 33,000. 

d'hcre \\ere 6 s(]uare miles irrigated fiom ( hannels, 89 from tanks and 
wells, and 7 horn olhei source's The numbei of tanks is 703, of which 
133 are ‘ m.ijor' tanks 

'The State foiests co\er an au'a of 1)3 square miles, ‘ nserved ’ lands 
III, and ])lantations 121. 'i'ht* forest receipts in 11)03 .\ amounted to 
Rs. 42,000. One of (he most important timlxas is the 'There 

is no sanckd wood. 


('lay iionslone ('onslitutes some ranges of hills near ('hitaldroog lo^^n 
Drawing slate is also found in tlu* neighbourhood. Schorl in (juart/ 
IS met with near Harihar. Totstone and ai'tinohte (x'l ur freipiently in 
poi'kets n(‘ar Mattod. 'The lattei has a I'onsiderable admixture of iron, 
and when decomposed bei'omes quite i(‘d. Asbestoid is found in tlu‘ 
jiotstone near 'Talya, and hgniform asbestos among the Maxakcmda hills. 
Lamellar ai'tmohte occurs at Harihar A mineral rescanbling brown 
spai IS obtained ncxir 'Talya and Anaji. Near the former plaia*, and 
elsewhere among the ('hitaldioog hills, is found iron glance. C\iiInmate 
ot soda IS abundant. Land has been taken up for I'xjdoiation for gold 
to the north of (diitaldroog, and gold-mining has been c'ommenced at 
Jtorimaradi in the Iliriyur Ri/iik, but so far with uncertain rc'sults. 

'The most general manufat tuies are those of blankets and ('oiton cloth. 
'The finest blankets are made in the Davangere and Jagalui ta/iiks^ both 
white and black, as well as checked. Some ha\e 

Trade and turned out, \ allied at Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, of so 

communications. ’ 


fine a tc'xture that they could be rolled up into a hollow' 
bamboo, and yet w'ere c'onsidered impervious to water. The ordinary 
kinds are made' more or les.s ev'erywherc'. ('otton fabrics are i)roduced 
in th(‘ greatest (piantity near Harihar, in the* (du'taldroog tdluk^ and in 
the noith of Molakfilmuru. ('oarse cloths are to some extent made 
in all taluks^ and in Davangere and Hosdurga cotton thnaid is largely 
st)un by the women. In the latter, red and coloured handkerchiefs are 
made. A large cotton-ginning factory has been established at Davangere 
by a European firm. Silk manufactures arc* confined to the Molakiilmuru 
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and llanhar taluks. In the Ibimer are produc ed cloths for men and 
wcjmen, with scarves and turbans, and women’s saris of silk and cotton 
interwoven. In Ilarihar white and black check cloths are woven of raw 
silk from Bangalore. Iron and some steel arc manufactured in the 
Hiriyur, Hosdurga, and ('hitaldroog taluks. Brass vessels are [irepared 
in the north of Molakalmuru. (Bass bangles are made at Mattod, and 
leathern articles, such as slippers and buckets, in Molakalmuru. Blue 
and red dyes are manufactured at Ilarihar. 'I'hcie are reiiorted to bii 
8 looms for silk, 7,677 for cotton, 1,354 for wool, 31 iron-works, 95 
oil-mills, and <80 jaggery and sugar-mills. 

'The chief mart is Da\angerc. But there is also ( onsidcrable traffic 
between the Nagar Malnad and the eastern Districts through liolalkere 
and Huliyar, and with Bc'llatyand Districts to the north through 'Tallak 
and other places in lire ('hallakeie taluk. Agents of Bombay iirms arc* 
stationed at Davangerc for the purpose of buying up oilseeds, iVc. 

'The Southern Mahiatta Railway from Bangalore to Poona runs 
through the west of the* District for 5c) miles. 'The length of Provincial 
loads is 21C) miles, and of District fund iciads 248 miles. 

'The scanty rainfall especially (‘xjioses this District to threatenmgs of 

famine. In 1884-5, in 1891-2, and in 1895-6 there wx*re symptoms 

of distrc‘ss. In i8c)6-7 a remission w’as granted of 
, ^ t 1 Famine, 

hall the assessment on w'a.ste ‘ wet lands, as a mc'asure 

ol' relief. 'The Mari Kanave reservoir and channels are designed as 

a protection against drought. 

'Fhe District is divided into eight taluks- Dhai.i.akerk, ('hitai.- 
DKOOO, Davan(;pj<is Hiki\uk, JIoj.alkkkk, Hosdukc.a, J^galur, 

and Mot.akalimuru. The following subdnisions . , . . 

, , . 1 1 1 1 \ 4 . Administration, 

were formed in 1903 and placed under Assistant 

Commissioners: C'hitaldroog; Davangerc, liolalkere, Hosdurga, and 

Jagalur, with head-ciuartcrs at Davangerc; Challakere, Molakalmuru, 

and Hiriyur, with head-(juarters at (liitaldroog. 

The District and Subordinate Judge’s courts at Shimoga have juris¬ 
diction in this District, the former over the whole, and the latter over 
a [lart. At Chitaldioog there is a Subordinate Judge’s court for the 
rest ot the District. Near the frontier cases of serious crime are fairly 
common. 

The land revenue and total revenue are shown below', in thousands 
of rupees:— 



1880-1 

i 8 qi>-i. 

1900-1 

i90.^-4. 

, Land leveniie . 

5.97 ' 

6,11 

7.«4 

7.»8 

1 Total revenue . 

! 

7.3<> 

9.07 

11,78 

IJ.54 


The revenue survey and settlement were introduced into the west 
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between 1865 and 1868, and into the east in 1869 and 1872. I'lie 
incidence of land revenue j)cr acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
R. 0-10-8. d'he average assessment ])er acre on ‘ dry ’ land is R. 0-5-10 

(maximum scale Rs. 2, minimum scale R. o-i-o); on ‘wet’ land, 

Rs. 2 13-5 (maximum s('ale Rs. 7, minimum si ak' R. 0-3-0) , and on 
garden land, Rs 3-15 7 (maximum scale* Rs. 12, minimum scale 
R. 0-12 o). 

In 1903-4 there were nine municipalities —(liitaldioog, I)a\anger(‘, 
Ilarihar, Ilosdiiiga, Holalkere, ('hallakere, Hirniir, Jagalfir, and Mo- 
lakalimiru with a total iiK'onu* oj Rs 41,000 and an expenditure 

of Rs. 55,000 'There wctc cd.so six LJnions- Hagm, iMalebennur, 

'Tiiriuaniir, Ndyakanhatti, Ranijiur, and 1 )t‘vasanuidra with a total 
iiK'ome of Rs 6,000 and a total expenditure of Rs 1 pooo. The 
DistrH't .md fa/i/k hoaids had an iiuome of Rs. 51,000, < hiell\ d(M*i\ed 
born a share of the T/xal fund C(“ss, and sjient Rs. 38,000, including 
Rs. 34,000 on roads and buildings 

'J'h(‘ strength of the polux* forc'e in 1903-4 wxis one sujierior ofhi'Ci, 
88 suboidinale offi< ers, and 573 (‘onstables 'TIuti* .ne 9 lockups, 
('ontaming a daily a^erage of 2r prisoners. 

'The j)eu'('ntage of literate jiersons in u^oi wxis 4-6 (8 6 male's and 
0*4 lemal('s). 'The mmiber of se'hools rose from 435 with <1,058 piijiils 
in 1890-r to 437 with 12,417 pupils in kioo i. In 1(103-4 then* 
wen* 427 st'hools (215 publu' and 212 ])nvate) with 10,719 jiuiiils, of 
whom 1,07 1 were girls 

Residt's the (Mvil hospital at ('hilaldroog thi're aie 10 dispensaries, at 
which 80,225 cases wa'n* tivated in 1904, of whom 221 weie in-palienls, 
the number of beds availabU* being J5 foi men and 15 foi women. 'The 
total expenditme was Rs. 21,000. 

'Tlu' numbc'r of persons \accinated in 1904 was 5,347, or 1 i jx i 1,000 
of the j)Oj)ulation. 

Chitaldroog Taluk.— C'ential laluk of (dutaldroog I )istricl, Mysore, 
lying between 14*^ 3' and 14'’ 28' N and 7()^' 6' and 76^^ 35' R, with an 
aiea of 531 s(juare miles 'The population in 1901 was 83,205, (om- 
pared with 66,546 in 1891. 'There are two towns, ('-hitai.dkooo 
( population, 5,792), the head-({u.uteis, and Trkn\ANL)K (5,035); and 
187 villages. 'Th<' land revt'nue demand in 1903 4 was Rs. 1,22,000. 
A range of nuky lulls running north and .south divides the into 

twx) almost eijual j)ortions. d'owards the north the range is narrow and 
tlu' hills bare and insignificant, but south of ('hitaldroog it s})reads out 
into greater width, and tiie lulls are loftier and peculiarly striking m 
apjiearance. d'he countr) east and >vest of the range is (omparatively 
flat and frc(‘ from jungle d o the east ])lack soil preponderates, while 
to the west the countiw is foi the most part ('omposed of red soil. I'he 
west is better supjflied with resc-noirs than the east and contains the 
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largo BhTmasanuidra tank. ‘Dry orops' arc cultivated ])rincipall\ nn 
the cast side, rai^i on the west side being fre(itiently sown in garden and 
lice lands. The kind of rice cultivated is sa/ hhaita^ which reciuires 
little water and thrives upon the lainfall alone, though generally ])lantcd 
near a tank or nullah in case* of need. 

Chitaldroog Town. —Headajuarters of the Distric t and Zd/z/k oi the 
same name' in Mysoie, situated in 14^’ 13' \ and yf/' 2 \' J*'., 24 miles 
noithaast of IIolalkcK* railway station. Population (u)oi), 5,702. 
dVaces of an ancit'nt (‘ity, namcal, it is said, ('handiavali, an* found 
immedialelv to the west. 'The Buddhist lead coins discovered there 
some tunc .igo indicate that it bt^longed to the Andhia or Sata\ahana 
kings ol tlu‘ sec'ond < entui) \.i>. The modern town was owned in 
turn by the l\ashtrakutas,T'halukyas, IJovsalas, Sennas, and X’ljayanagar, 
and was named Px'mm.ittanakallu 01 Bemmattanuru. 'PIk* ( hitaldroog 
chiefs, ol tlu' Jkala 01 J>o)a c'asle, aftei settling in vaiioiis parts of the 
District, establish(‘(I thc niselves here in the sixteenth ('entury, and on 
the fall of \ ijayanagar .issumed independence Before this tliev had 
fortified the* hill, and it rec eivcd the name of ('lutrakiil-durga, perhaps 
for (’hatrikal, ‘umbrella nx'k,’ there being a striking [leak of this form 
to the south west, < onsidered sacred by both Hindus and Muhammadans 
Another peak to the south has a temjile of the goddess Obala at the' 
top, a spec'ial objeH of vvorshi]) to the Bedas. d'he jinnc'ijial temple in 
the towav is that of Uche hangiamma, a building of two storeys. 'Phe' 
prc'sent I'xtcnsive fortific ations and battt‘ric‘s vveie erected at the c*nd of 
the eighteenth century under Haidar Ali and 'J’ijiu Sultan, by whom 
vveie also construe terl the* numeTous gianaries and ])its for storing oil 
and 'J'he paku'e in the mnei fort, e*iee'te*el b> 'Pijiu, with a fine fiiiit 

garden, is now oc'e'upie*el as a kaeJuri I^eyond this was the* arsenal, 
where* a large* mill, probabh used for the manufae'tuie of gunpowde*i, 
has lately be.*cn discoveiecl. hoi some* time .iftei i yejti Chitaldroog was 
garrisoned by British troop.s, but was given up c)n aecemnt ol its un- 
healthiness. 'J'o the north-west, 3 miles distant, is the Murgi mafh^ the* 
residence of the ('hie*f of the* Sivabhaktas or Lingayats. Among 
a wildly rugged and pie ture'sejue* group of lulls to the* we'st is the* Ankli 
of rcce*nt date. .\ curious .series of subterranean chambers, of 
various sizes at different levels, exists here. They contain shrines, 
Inigams, baths, and pedt*stals, the latter apparcntl)' meant '(ox yoi:;dSana. 
1diey may be 300 to 500 ye*ars old in their prt*sent form, but the c:ave‘rns 
must have existed long before. At the Paiu'ha Linga c'ave, neai the 
entrance, is a Hoysala inscrijition of 1286. About 3 miles south of 
('hitaldroog is the jogimaradi, a hill 3,803 feet high, whic h has been 
used as a hot-season resort. 'J'he municijiality dates from 1870. The 
rec'eipts and expenditure during the ten years ending ic)oi avcaaged 
Rs. 13,200 and Rs. 13,100. In 1903 4 they were,* Rs. 11,000. 
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Chitaldroog Hills.— l\ belt running freun south to north through 
the middle of (diitaldroog District, Mysore State, lying between 13“ 36' 
and J4® 42' N. and 76® 24' and 76° 36' E., a continuation of the Chik- 
nfiyakanhalli aurifiTous band. The [ogimaradi hill, south of ("hitaldroog, 
IS a hot-season retreat, 3,803 feet high, and Chitaldroog itself is 3,229 
feet above the sea. 'J"he latter is extensively fortified, the modern works 
dating from the time of Tipu Sultan, about 1782. 'J'he hills are in 
mtcTinittent ])arallel ('bains, mostly bare and stony ; but some of the 
lower ridg(‘s are coveu'd with fine grass and produce trees of middling 
Sl/JC. 

Chitarkot. Hill jiartly m IJanda Distru't, United Provinces. See 
(’in 1 u xkO'i. 

Chit Firozpur (also (ailed IJaragaon).—'I'own in Pallia District, 
United Pro\in('es, situated in 25*^ 45' N. and 84^ h'.., on the right bank 
of the ('hhotl Sarjii. P()|)ulatK)n (1901), (>505. 'Phis is the centre of 
the Kaiisik Rajputs, but is merely a collis lion of mud houses, \Nithout 
regular streets. 'There aie two l.ugc* tanks, one of which is of masonry 
throughout and is the fiiK'st in the Distru't. The town is administered 
under A('t \X of 1856, with an income ol about Rs. 1,400. Then* 
is a school with 55 pujiils. 

Chitor. Head-(iuarteis of a zihi or district of the same name in tlu* 
Slate of Udaipur, Rajputana, situated in 24^ 53' N. and 74*^' 39' Tk, 
about 2 miles east of the ('hitor railway station, which is a juncticm for 
the Udaij)ur-('hitor and Rapnitana-Mahva Railways. It lu‘s at the foot 
of the western slope of the hill on which stands the celebrated fort of 
(diitor. About half a mile to the west is the Cambhir river, a tributary 
of the Bt*rach, which is s])anned by a solid bridge of grey limestone 
with ten an lies, said to h.iv^e been built in the fourteenth c'entury. 
(’lose to the railway station aie the* Cenernment opium scales, whic'h 
were moved here from Udai[)ur in November, 1883, All Mewar opium 
(‘xported to Bombay has to pass these scales , the number of chests 
so ex]X)rted has varied fiom 8,288 in 1887-8 to 1,907 in 1902-3, but 
till' annual average in recent years is about 4,400 chests. In 1901 
the town and fort contained 7,593 inhabitants, of whom 68 per c'ent. 
were Hindus and 18 per c'ent. Musalmans. Chitoi pcjssesses an 
Anglo-vernaculai sc'hool attended by 90 boys, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 12 in-patients. 

'The famous fort stands on a Icjng narrow' hill, lying almost exactly 
north and south and about 500 feet above the sunounding plain. Its 
length is about 3J miles and its gicatest breadth half a mile, and it 
covers an area of about 690 acres. It is difhcult to ascertain the correct 
date when the fort was built. I'raditicjn ascribes it to Bhfm, the second 
of the Pandavas. Its old name was C'hitrakot; and it was so called 
after Uhitrang, the chief of tlie Mori Rajputs, who ruled here about 
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tli(‘ sewnlh ('(.‘iituiy, and wliosr tank and ruinrd palatx' me still t(^ Ik* 
suun in the southern portion of the hill. 'The fort was taken from the 
Moris by Bfipa Rawal in 734, and remained the eapital of the Mt'war 
State till 1567, when tlu* seat of government was moved to Udaij)iir 
city, d'he place has been four times taken and sacked by Musalman 
kings and emperors: in 1303 by Ala-ud-dm Khilji, who handed it over 
to his son Khi/r KhTin and called it Khi/nlbad after him ; about the 
middle of the fourteenth eentmy by Muhammad biiTrughlak ' , in 1531. 
by Baluxdur Shah of (lujaiat; and m 15^7 by Akbai. The lort has 
thu c main gates : namely, the Rfim Tol on the west, the Suraj Pol on 
th(‘ east, and tin* Lakhota Ban on the north, the pnneijial approach 
from the t(nvn being through tlu* first of these gales. One of the most 
aiK lent buildings in the foit is the Kiilti Stambh or ‘ tower of fanu*,’ 
erected b\ Bagherwal Mahajan named Jija in the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuiy and dedicated to Vdinalh, the hist ol the Jain rirthankars. It 
has just been lejiaued undei th(* gcauaal diiection of the (xovernment 
of India, 'riu* most jiioininent monument on the hill is the Jai Stambh 
or ‘pillar of victoiy,' constructed between 1442 and 1449 by Rana 
Kumbha to commemorate his success over the combined armies of the 
Sultans of Malwa and Oujarat. This tower is more than 120 fed in 
height and about 30 feet in diameter at the base , a staircase passes u[) 
through Its nine storeys, winding alternately thiough a central well and 
a gallery formed round it, 'The whole, from basement to summit, is 
covered w'ith the most elaborate ornament, either in figures belonging 
to the Hindu iiantheon, each carefully named, or in architectural scrolls 
and foliage, all in jierfect subordination to the general design. 'Tod 
thought that the only thing in India to coiujiare with it was the Kutb 
Minar at Delhi, which, though imuh higher, was of very inferior 
character, while Kergusson considered it to be in infinitely better taste 
as an architectural object than the Billar of 1'rajan at Rome, though 
possibly infeiior in sculjiture. Among other buildings may be mentioned 
the graceful and ric'hly carved little tem[)le ('ailed Singar Chaori, con¬ 
structed in 1448 ; and that dedic'ated to Kalka Devi, which is the oldest 
building standing in the fort and was originally a tem|)le to the Sun. 
A few Buddhist votive stupas have been found on the hill, and arc* now’ 
regarded by the people as iiu}:;ams. About 7 miles north of Dhitor, 
on the light bank of the Berach river, is the village of Nagari, onci 
of the most ancient places in Rajputana, belonging to the Rao of 
Bedla. Several coins and a fragmentary inscriiition of a period 
anterior to the (diristian era have been dis('overed here. There are 
also a couiile of Buddhist stupas^ and an enclosure of huge cut 
blocks of stone which w'as originally a Buddhist building of some 

^ It IS, however, doiihlful it Muhammad bin 'I'ughlak ev(.*r besieged or took the fort ; 
see Udaipitu Sta'IK. 
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kind, but was used b) Akbar for bis elephants and is consequently 
called Hathi-ka-baia. 'J\) the north of Nagari is a hollow tower or 
pyramidal column called Akbar’s lanij), which was built by him when 
besieging ('hitor. 

IJ. d'od, Anna/s and AntitjuUia of Ra/asf/ian^ vol. i (1829); J. Fer- 
gusson, Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Arcin'lecture {\?>^^)\ A. Cun¬ 
ningham, Arcliaeoloi^iciit SuiTey of Xortliern India, \() 1 . wiii, pj). 101-24 
(1887); and J. 1 ‘. Strallon, Cliitor and the Mewar Panntv (Allahabad, 

I 89O). j 

Chitpiir.- Siibinbs of C’ah iitta. Air CossieoRi -Chii riaiR. 

Chitradi. Village in the* ('hamba State, Ihmjab, situated in 
32^ 27' N. and 76'" 25' 1 C., in a fine ojicn plain on tin* south bank 
of th(‘ Ravi. It ( ontainsa 1 )i‘m templi*, coeval with that of I>RATtM*\rR, 
with an insirijition of the seventh (laitui). 

[A ( unningham, Archaeohqe,icat A///Trr Ref01 Is, \ol. \iv, ])p. 112-3, 
and \o]. \\i, pp. 7 13 , Indian Antiquary, vol. wii, pp. 7- 13.] 

Chitrakut.- -Hill and jikuo of pilgrimage m the Karwi talisil of 
banda District, Cniti'd Provinces, situated in 3 13' N. and 80^46' 1 C., 

3.^ miles from the ('hitrakiit station on the (ireat Indian Peninsula 
Railway, d'he hill lies ji.irtly in the Karwi tahsil and parti) in thi' 
('haubeof Kamta Rajola. The P.usuni river flows nearly a mile 
fiom its b.isc, which has a circumferema' (^f three or four miles. A 
terrace, ('onstriiUed by the Rani of ('hhatarsal about 1725, and 
repaired as a famine work in 1896 7, runs round the hill side. In 
former times the hill w’as more frequented as a pku'e of pilgnmage than 
any other in bundelkhand or Raghelkhand. It is said to have attained 
its great sanctity in the 'i'retavuga, or the third ej)och of the Hindu 
('osmogony, when it was visited In Rain.i and .Slta during their wandei- 
ings m the pingles. More than thirty shrines, dedu'ated to various 
deities, (aT)wn the surrounding hills, or fringe tin* banks of the l^iisunT. 
Phe small town of Sitripur, on the banks of ihi‘ river, is largely in¬ 
habited In attendant priests. 'Phe temple attendants enjo) the revenues 
of foity-two niiiJid/s within Piitish teiritorv, besides several others in the 
adjoining Native .States. d'wo large laiis take })lace annually, on 
th(‘ oi'casion of the Ram nauim and I)(‘wali festivals, which formeily 
altraded 30,000 and 45,000 jiersons respi‘('tivcl). 'I'he attendance has 
now shrunk to a few thousands, as Rajas do not attend the festivals, 
and till' iMaratha lamily of Karvvi has become impoverished. Sini'c 
1897 plague legulations have still further ledueed the number of 
pilgi ims. 

Chitral State. - State m the Dir, .Swat, and ('hitral Agency of the 
North West Fiontier Ihovini'e, lying between 35^^ 15' and 37® 8' N. 
and 71' 22\ind 74*^’6' 1 C., with an area of cdioiit 4,500 sijuare miles. 
Phe State derives its name from tin* village of Tahitifil, situated in 
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35° 51' N. and 71° 50' 1 C. It compri.ses the whole of Kashkar Bala 
or Upper Kashkar, i.e. the Tirich valley, which runs nortlnvard from 
Tirich Mli for 60 miles until it joins the "rOrikho 

Phvsicfll 

valley ; thence the combined streams run south for aspects 
40 miles through the Mulkho valley and join the Kho 
valley below Mastuj. 'rhe Turikho valley lies north-easi and soulli- 
\vest parallel with the \’ar Khun, and has a length of 60 miles. 

'rhe boundaries of Chitral are on the north, the Hindu Kush range , 
on the west, Badakhshan and Kafiristan : on the south, Dir; and on 
the east, the Uilgit Xgeiu y, Mastuj, and \'asin. 

It is recorded in a Sanskrit inscription car\ed on a lock near Barenis 
in Mastuj that about the ye.ir a. d 900 tlu* inhabitants of the surround 
ing c ountry ^^ere Buddhists, and nndc‘i the s\\ay of 
Jaipal, king of Kabul. A loc al legend tells of attacks on istory. 

diitnil by Uhmgiz Khan and his 'Tartars, but the history of the country 
is fiiaetically lost before* the* sixteenth (.entur\. Al that time a piinec, 
whose name or title was Rais, was on the throne, and his first subject 
was one Sangin Ah, a foreigner of unknowai origin, who howe\er is 
s.iid to ha\c ('ome* from Khorasan, by which is meant the* hill countiy 
between Uha/ni and Kandahar. Sangin .Ah died in 1570, leaving lour 
sons, two of whom made themselves all-powerful in the c'ountry, ousting 
the Rais d)'nasty. T'roiii the second son the present Mehtars house is 
descended, while the chief clans of the Adam/aclas take theii names 
from Sangin Alfs giandsons. 'The ruling dynasty has thus maintained 
Itself on the thione foi more than 300 )ears, during the greatei jiart of 
which ('hitial, watli 01 without Mastuj, has been constantly at war 
wMth her neighbouis (nlgit, ^\Asln, the vSikh goveinoi of Kashmii, the 
Chilasis, and the Tathan tribes to the south. In j<S 54 the Maharaja ol 
Kashmir made alliance with Shah Af/al, Mc'htar of ('hitnll, against 
Gauhar Aman, the ruler of Yasin and Mastuj, who was invading Gilgit, 
a State tiibutary to Kashmir. A c onfusc'd tieriod ol wxir and intrigue 
followed, in winch the cinef event w^as the unsiu c esslul invasion ol 
Ghitn'il in i<S08 by the ruler of Badakhshan, acting under pressure fiom 
Kabul. TYom thi.s Aman ul mulk, the youngest .son of Shah Af/al, 
linally emerged about iS<So as master of Chitral, Mastuj, Ya.sin, and 
(ihi/r. 'The Kashmir Darbar, w'hich w ith the apiiroval of the Govern¬ 
ment of India had been in alliance witli him since 1878, in opposition 
to the t)ossil)ility of Afghan aggres.sion, now formally recognized him 
and doubled the subsidy granted to him. 

In 1885-6 Chitral w^as visited by the Lockhart mi.ssion; and in 1889, 
on the establishment of a Political Agency in Gilgit, Aman-ul-mulk 
received a subsidy from the British Cio\eminent of Ks. 6,000 per annum. 
Some rifles were also gi\en to him. In 1891 this subsidy was incTeased 
to Rs. 12,000, on condition that he accepted the advice of Government 
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in all matters ('onnccted with foreign poliry and the defence of the 
frontier. 

In 1892 Anian ul-niulk died .suddenly. His second son, Af/al-ul- 
nuilk, who happened to be on the spot, .seized the throne. The eldest 
son, Ni/am-ul'inulk, governor of Vasin, fled to (Jilgit. Before Afzal-ul- 
miilk had fairly embarked on the nece.s.sary e\tirpation of his other 
halfbrotlicr.s, Umra Klian of Jandol, who was at this time master of 
Dir, invaded C'hitral territory, and seized the fort and distru t of Narsal. 
Af/al-ul nuilk v\as about to march against him Avlien liis unde Sher Af/al, 
who had bei n a lefugee m Afghanistan, returned suddenly with a small 
following, ('hitral fort was opened to him, and in the confusion that 
followed Af/al-uhiniilk wars murdered Shea* Af/al proclaimed himself 
Mditar. Ni/am-til mulk was then allow*ed to rc‘-enter ('hitral from 
(digit. Shcr Af/al, believing him to have Jh'itish supjiort, fled bdoic 
him, and Ni/fim-ul mulk in turn as(‘end(‘d the throne. He was recog 
ni/ed by (Government, and a Political Agency was established in (diitral. 

In January, 1895, Ni/am-ul-mulk was murdered at the instigation of 
lus half-brothei Amii-ul-mulk, admg as the tool Umra Khan, wdio 
was still in oci'upation of Narsal and had I'spoused the ('ause of 
Shei Af/al. Amir-uPimilk seized the fort. Umia Khan ('lossed tlu- 
laiwanii jiass with an arm\, giving out that he was condiK'tmg a 
religious war against the infidels, and asking Amn ul-mulk to join him. 
Amii-ul mulk was unable 01 unwilling to comj)!), and Umia Khan laid 
siege to 1 >tosh, whu h hi' took alter about a month’s investment. Mean 
while, the Tolitii'a! Agent at Gilgit had been sent to (dmral to report 
on the situation. A\’itli his esi'ort, which by icinforcements had been 
brought up to a slieiigth of over 400 men, of whom 300 belonged to 
the Kashmir Imperial Service troops, he oia'iipu'd the fort. All 
seemed will vs hen suddenly Sher Afzal reajijieared on the scene, lie 
was suppoited by Umra Khan, and was .shortly joined by the bulk of 
the ruling class, the Adam/adas, with their adherents. Amir-ul mulk 
made oscitures to them and was consequently placed iindei restraint in 
tile fort, and Shuja til mulk, a lad of fourteen, his brother, was pro 
visionall) lecogm/ed as Meht.ir. 'i'he garrison of the fort made an 
ineffei tive sortie, and were then besieged from March 3 till Ajiril 19. 
During the eontinuance of the siege two notable successes were gained 
elsewhere by the enemy. The first was the treacherous capture at Bum 
of two British officers, the destiuctiiai of their following, and the sei/ure 
of |o,ooo rounds of ammunition. The two officers wcie kept as 
jirisoncrs hy Umia Khan ai Munda for nearly a month, and were then 
released on the approach of the relief force. The other success was the 
piactical annihilation near Reshung of a detachment of roo men of the 
14th Sikhs under Captain Ross. At C'hitrM, how-ever, the besieged, 
though in consideiable stiaits, held out gallantly until the approach of 
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a snitill foicc from (iilgii i\iLiscd llicir assailants to Nsitlidraw. A week 
later (April 26) the advaiK'c guard of the main relief force, ^^hl^h had 
been dispatched via the Malakand and Dir, enteied C'hitral territory 
over the Lawarai jiass. Slier Af/al was taken prisoner and Umra Khan 
fled to Afghan territory. Sher Af/al, Amir-ul nuilk, and their leading 
followers were deported to India, and the .selection of Sluija iil mulk as 
Mehtar was confirmed. Since then (diitial has enjoyed an unwonted 
peace*. The ]?ritish garrison, most of which is stationed at Drosh, has 
been reduced to a single regiment of native infantry, ielie\ed annuall) 
by the Swat and Dir route Jlosjiitals have hciai opiaied at (diilifd, 
Mastiij, and Diosh. (\iltivation has been exteiuled and the Mehtar’s 
revenue continues to increase, while at the same time his mental horizon 
has been miK.h enlarged by his Msits (o (Ukaitta in igoo, to the Delhi 
1 )arbar in 1903, and to Pi-shawar in 1904 

Mention should here be made of the (Miitral levies, 200 strong, who 
wx‘ie raised in 1899 for the defence of bower ('hilrfd. In 1903 ihe 
Chitral vScoLits w'ere raised, w’lth die Mehtar as honorar) commandant. 
Their oiiject is to provide a wholly irregular force ol cragsmen for the 
defence of the country in case of invasion. 'I'hc ('oips has a total 
strength of 1,200 men, but all of these arc never i*ml)odi(‘d at one* tunc. 

'file present inhalntants of ('hitn'd are dnided into thi(‘e strata: 

Adam/adas, Arbiibzadas, and Jak'ir miskhi (literally, ‘poor beggars'). 

'J’he last form the majority of the population and till ^ , . 

, , , , , . Populationc 

the soil, paying the usual tithe in re\cniie. J he 

other classes are exempt from taxation. Tin* theor) that these lliiee 

('lasses reiiiesent successue waves of invaders is probably ('orrec't, but the 

origin of all three is unknow’n. 'fhe Adam/adas at least are ('(Ttainly of 

Aryan descent, and the language of the ('ountry, Khowar, is classed 

w'lth wShina, or the language of Gilgit, as Indo Aryan but non-Sanskntic'. 

'fhe total poiailation numbers about 50,000 

'I’he religion of the peojile is now Islam, but their conversicai is 
recent, dating from early in the fourteenth to late in the sixteenth 
century, and many primitive beliefs and customs survive. Most of the 
jieoplc of lait-kho belong to the Maulai sect, whose head is the Aglia 
Khan, the ('hief of the Khoja community at Bombay. His agents 
yearly convey to him the offerings of his adherents, 'fhe Icjcal religious 
leaders are the plrs^ to each (T whom is assigned a trad of ('ountry, and 
under w'hom are khalifas or ('ollcctors of offerings. One tenet of the 
sect is said to be a belief in meteinp.sychosis. f'anatic'ism is markedly 
absent throughout the country. 

All three valleys—the Turikho, Mulkho, and 'I'lrich--are fertile in 
the extreme, arrd are culti\ated continuously. 'Phe Agriculture 
soil is mcjstly clay and gravel, and the hill sides arc 
generally bare. The chief crops are wTeat, barley, mai/e, and rice. 


Agriculture. 
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Iron, (o|)jK], and orj)nncnt of superior tjuality aie found in Kashkai, 
and arc mined, a fcv\ \illa^es hem^ almost wholly employed in the 
industiy. Inferior cotton carpets are made for local use, and the 
('hitral dagj^ers and sworddnlts are in i^reat demand in the neighhoun 
inij. Vedleys. 

'The ('ountry is divided into ei^ht distriits, each under an atalik, who 
collects its levenue and leads its mc^n in vvai. llelow' the afalik is the 

, . . . i/iar^Vi’/o, who has c'harce of a i^roup of villages, 

Administration. ,, , ^ ,, , 

geiuaally lying in one valley, faich village is under 

a baramiish oi headman, who maintains loads, forts, and bridges, 

assis‘L(‘d hy a charhn as dc'putv. d’he internal administration of the 

(ountry is c'onducted hy the Mehtar, wuth as little mterfeieiKe as 

possible, d'lic foreign ])oli('y of the St.ite is regulated by thi' I’olitii'al 

Agent under the orders of the Ihitish (iovernment. 

'The jirec'cpts of the Miihamiii.idan law are nominally enfoiced and 
the Mullas have ( onsideiabli* influence, often foi good. Justue, how- 
evci, is virtually .idininistered at the ruler's will. I’ett) cases are 
decided by the iifa/ik 

'I'lu' U'gLilar land levcauie of tin* country is leah/cd solelv from the 
/(tklr /niskl/i (las'-, who pay d tithe of theii agneultui.d [iiocluce and 
other dues in kind Shei>heids .dso i)<iy in kind. In piactiee tlu'se 
dues aie not fixed, .uid .is much .is [lossible is wiung horn the [leople. 
fixed dues are also levied on the thiough tiadewith Ikid.ikhsh.ln. 'The 
pi.ictice of selling Kho women, jiroveibial lor their bc'auty, in Peshaw.ir, 
Ktlbul, and IJad.ikhsh.in, was fc^rmerly reccagni/c'd as a legitimate' source 
of levenue, and made Chitial a great ic'sort of sl.ivc'-dc^aleis. Df rc'cent 
yeais, hcjwevc'i, the maiket for skives has become cii( umseribed, and 
the- system is now limited to the s.dc of girl children to siqiply the 
h.iiems of Kabul, Ikulakhshan, and a few othc'r tc'rritoric's. 

Chitral Town {Chitrar oi Kashkar). -d'own, or rather group of 
village's, foiming the cMjiital of the State* of (’hitial, North-W^est frontier 
PioviiK'c, situated in 51' N. and 7 A' 50' I'h rojmlation, about 
2,pSo. It lies on the Chitnll nver, and contains a small ba/^ar, lec'entlv 
enlarged, in which [U'tty tnideis from Bajaiii and Baclakhshan drive 
a fairly brisk trade*. The .Vssistant Political .Agent in C'hitral resides 
here. 

Chitravas. I’c'tty State in Kaimiavvak, Bombay. 

Chittagong Division. Pivision of lOastern Bengal and .Assam, 
lying between 20^" ^^5' and 24’ j 6' N. and c^o' 34' and 42' K., in 
the extreme south of the Brovince. It is bounded on the west by the 
Bav of Bengal; on the north-west by the Dacca Division; on the 
north c*ast by S)lhet and llill 'Pippeia , on the east by the Lushai Hills 
and North Arakan ; anci on the south by Arakan. It comprises four 
Distiiets, as shown in the following table:— 
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Disttict. 

Area in 
square' miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Demand for 
land revenue 
and cesses, 
IQ03-4, 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Tipjicra ..... 
Noakhdli .... 

Chittagong .... 
Clntt.ngong Hill Tracts . 

2.499 

1,644 

2,492 

2,117,991 

T, 141,72s 
b?,.^.'1,250 

> 3.45 

8,32 

13,22 

Total 1 

iL 77 .'> 

4 .r 37 - 7 .T 

.H ,99 


* In tlio Chittai^ong Hill 1 racls thr st> railed land ie\enue ciinsists of the u*nls ass('ssrd 
on lands cultivated with the plough, and no cessts aie leva d 


I’he hcad-(]uarlers of the Division are at Dhittaoonc. 'Town. The 
recorded population was 3,441,430 in 1872, 3,569,071 in 18S1, 4,190,081 
in 1891, and 4,737,731 m 1901. The most marked characloristie is the 
large number of Muhammadans, who in 190T constiliited 3,333,000, or 
70 per cent, of the whok^ population : Hindus numbered 1,251,000, 01 
26 per cent., and Buddhists 150,000, or 3 per cemt., while there were 
2,443 f 'hristians and 800 of other religions, d'he density of popula 
tion is 402 persons per square mile, or 695, if the sparsely inhabited 
Hill 'J'racts are excluded. The Division contains 6 towns and 9,740 
villages. The only town with a po})ulation exceeding 20,000 is Chitta¬ 
gong (22,140), but ("oMiid-A (19,169) and Bkahmanharia (19,915) 
very nearly approach that figure. 

The position of Chittagong as the base for ojierations against the 
Liishais before they were turned into peaceable British subjects 
formerly gave the Ditision a much greater political imiiortance than 
it now possesses. As chairman of the ('ommissioners of the (diitta- 
gfing port, the (kimmissioncr has to deal with a number of commercial 
(luestions; and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts he exercises direct 
administrative control, and has the powers of a Sessions Judge and 
of an Inspector-General of ])olice. The Government estates in this 
Division are more important than in any other, especially in Chitta¬ 
gong District, the aggregate rental being 8-43 lakhs, or nearly a third of 
the total land revenue. No less than 2,085 ^'qtiare miles are ‘reserved’ 
as forest. Chittagong is the chief port in Eastern Bengal, and 
('hani)PUR, on the Meghna, is a rapidly growing jute centre which 
taps one of the most important jute-growing tracts in the world, while 
SiTAKUND is a much-frequented place of pilgrimage. Tlie State of 
Hill Tippera is under the political supervision of the Commissioner. 

Chittagong District (C/iaftagram). —District in the Division of the 
same name, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 20*^ 35' and 
22*^ 59' N. and 91° 30' and 92® 23' E., with an area of 2,492 square 
miles. It lies on the east of the Bay of Bengal, and is separated on 
the south from the Akyab District of Burma by the Naaf estuary; on 
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tlu* north the Fenny river duides u from Noakhfdi and Tippera Dis¬ 
tricts, and on the east lie tlie ('hittagong Hill 'IVacts. In shape it 
resembles an acute-angled triangle, i6h miles in length, its base rest¬ 
ing on the river Fenny and its ape\ terminating in the promontory 
of d'eknaaf, its breadth along the northern boundary is 26 miles, 
while along the southern it is only 4 miles. 

d’he prominent (haiacteristic of an extensive tract of country lying 
to the cMSt of the Ikiy of Bengal is the siKxession of low ranges of 

hills, which run in a south-easterly direction parallel 

aspects^ to ea('h other and to the ('oast-lme. Chittagong 
I )istri( t comprises a section of the three most 

westerly of these ranges, and ol the (oui \iilleys mlersec'ted b) them. 

Tlu‘ first of tlu“ ranges uses almost from the sea at the northern 
I'xtremity f)f Maiskhal island, of whu h it lorms the backbone. It 
rea])pears at (‘ox’s Ba/ar on the east o( the Maiskhal channel in 
precipitous cliffs along the whole Uiigth of the coast, and terminates in 
the promontory of d'eknaal. 'The (ential rang(‘ loims the Sitaki’M) 
hills m the north of the District and, [iicx'eedmg southwards, is named 
successively the Di)ang, Banskhfdi, and (laijania hills. But little of the 
eastern range is in ('hittagong District, winch it enters a few miles north 
of the Karna])huli rnei, disa])pearing ag«iin into the Hill d'racts after 
iornnng the Ikiti.i hills between the Karn.iphuli and Sangu rivers. I'he 
low hills, clothed with hixuriant vegetation, and the w'inding rivers, 
meandering through verdant jikiins interspersed with groves of bamboos 
and beti'l nut palms, (ombine to foiin a very jileasmg jianorama. 

d’he rivers traverse ihe District in .1 south-westerly direction at right 
angles to the ranges of hills, tin- wateished lying in the higher hills of 
the more easterly ranges in tlie Hill I'rac ts. 'The most important rivers 
are the I'KNNv, which marks the northern boundaiy, the Karnaphuli, 
near the mouth of vshieh lies tlu* town of Chittagong, the San(;u, and 
the Ma'I'aimi'Haki 'Hie District is thus divided into valleys, running 
from north to south, which arc‘ bounded on the east and west by hills 
and on the north and south b) rivers, each valley being drained by 
aftluents of the said riveis. 'I'he tributaries of the Karnaphuh are the 
Ichamali, .Sylok, Halda, and lUialkhrdi, while the Sangu receives the 
Dolu, Chandkhrdi, and Kiimira. 

'I'he hills are formed of sandstone.s and clays of the Ujjper Tertiary 
peiiod, and the valleys have been filled by alluvial deposits of sand 
and clav washed down from the hill sides or dro[)j)ed by the rivers 
when in flood. 


Along the ('oasl, and particular!) on the low islands that fringe it, is 
found a scant) vx'getation of Jschaemum and various other grasses and 
littoial or swamp-forest species. The lower hills that separate thij river 
\all(‘)s are mainly covered with a shrubb) jungle ; the higher hills are 
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clothed with a dense jungle largt‘ly com|)osed of gigantu' trees, among 
whicli the most consj)i(nioiis are various ^itrjaus [Pip/cnnarpus iur- 
M 7 iatus\ hut with which are associated many lAJurincat^ Lt'^^inni- 
jiosac^ Ruhiaccai\ Eiiplwrbtacea(\ oaks and ('lu^stnuts, 'Fvrnstroemiiucac, 
Meliaccac, and Urticaccac. Palms arc t)lentifiil, and Cycas is al)iindant. 
Casuarina eijuisctifoJia finds its nortliern natural limit in the e\tremt‘ 
south of the District. 

I'he forccst clad hills sw.trm with game. W'lld elephants ravage the 
eastern wdleys, and hiscm aie found in the noidua'n hills Tigers au‘ 
fre([uently shot, and leo])ai\ls, deer, anti wild tats abound. 

Owing to its position on the coast line of the ntirth-east angle of 
the Bay, towards whith the moist winds of the south-west monsoon 
(on\ergt‘, the Distiict is lemarkahle foi its imilorm temjieiatme, high 
humidity, and hea\) niinfall from May tt) Oitohei. Ow'ing to the 
differences of elevation and iht* mt reasmg luMght ol the hills towards 
thi east, the rainfall \aiit‘s largel) hoin pla« c to j)Li('e, and w’hile at 
(\)\’s Bvl/nr it is 140 inches, at C'hittagong it is onl) 105. I^'oi the 
w^hole Distrut, the aveiage f.dl is 111 uk hes, of whu h 11*5 inches f«dl 
111 Ma), 22*5 in June, 28 m July, 21-4 in .\ugust, 11 6 in Scjitember, 
and 6-7 in October. 

'The District is c’spec'ially liable to c‘yc lones, and five \ery destructixe 
storms have visited it during the last iio years. On June 3, 1795, a 
sc‘vc*re gale blew from seven cVclcKk m the evening till past midnight. 
Heavy ram followed, the Collectoi’s kLu/ien was totally unroofed, and 
only five brick-built houscis smvived in Chittagong town, d'wo years 
later a furious hurnc'anc* passed over the District. 1\vo vessels lying at 
anc:hor in the i)Oit weie sunk, and almost every native* hut was lew died 
to the ground; several hvc*s were lost. In October, 1872, a cyclone 
j)assed c>ver the ('o\\ Ba/ar sliIkIiv ision, mllicting considerable damage ; 
many lives were lost and numbers of cattle ck:stroyed. d’he Backer 
gunge c-yclone and storm-wave of Oc tobcT 31, 1876, swe])t the seaboard 
with still more disastrous results. 'The inundation extended from 3 
to 6 miles inland, and the damage was espec ially vvidesprc*ad in the 
neighbourhood of estuaries and the mouths of rivers. About 12,000 
persons were drowned on this ocxasion, and 15,000 [lerished in the 
cholera epidemic that ensued, d'he cyc'lone of Oc-tober 24, 1897, will 
long be remembered as the most disastrous on record. The liurric*ane 
reached its maximum intensity about midnight, w hen a series of stoim- 
waves swept over the island of Kutubdia and the villages on the main¬ 
land near the coast, drowning thousands of men and cattle, sweeping 
away homesteads, and destroying the standing crops. The loss of life 
by drowning was *«stimated at 14,000 and, owing to the pollution of 
the water-.supply, a .severe epidemic of cholera broke out, whic*h c'aused 
a further mortality of 18,000. The dikes along the seaboard were 
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washed away, and iinmt'nse injury was done to l:)uildini;s in Chittagong 
t(>wn and throughout the District. 

('hittagong originally formed part of tlie extensive Hindu kingdom 
of d’lppera; Imt it was con(|ucred by the lliiddhist king of Arakan in 
History n\n\h century, and from that date onwards 

the Arakanese appear to have generally succeeded 
in retaining possession of the District. In tlu* thiiteenth century 
('hittagong was tempoiarily annexed to th(' Mughal cm]nre, hut the 
king of Tijipeia defeated th(' IMuhammad.ins in 1512 and iccoiujuered 
the countrv. SiihsefiiU'Utly it again fell into the hands of the Muglials, 
and in 15^^*^ a hortuguesf mission from Coa to the governor of 
hengal laiukal luae , the lattei, suspef ting tlu‘ intentions of the eiuoys, 
impnsoiH'd them, and the Portuguese in it'vengi* hurnt thi‘ tONNn. 
Dining the stiuggle for sujiremacy between the Mughals and Afghans, 
between i5(>o and 1570, ('hittagong was re< oikjium i d by the King ol 
Aiakan and anneved to his kingdom as a tnbutaiy provinci- , this fait, 
liowever, was ignoied In thi' Mughals, and the District w'as assessed in 
1582 b) 'J'od.ir Mai as an integral pait of the empire 

In order to maintain then hold on the District tin* Arakanese, or 
Maghs as they aie tailed in bengal, imjioited d force of Poitugucst‘ 
outlaws, and made over to them the j)orl of ('hittagong as a ])irate 
harixaii. 1'hese renegades, who aie geiieially known as Kiringhis, soon 
begiin to gi\e tiouble, and in i()05 they threw off their allegiance 
Being driven out of ('hittagong, tluw look rifiige in the island of 
Sandwip, from which coign of^antage thew \ied with their late masteis 
in liarrymg the coasts of Bengtd ; and their dcjiredations soon becami' 
.s'o serious that, in 1608, the c‘a])it<i 1 of the governor of Bengal was re¬ 
moved to Dacca that he might be better able to control the operations 
against them. In 1638 Matak Rai, who held Chittagong on behalf of 
the Kaja of Arakan, ijuanelled with his master and sought the protection 
of the Mughals. He aiknowlodged himself the \assal of the Delhi 
empire and nominalb made ovei the District to the governor of Bengal, 
who does not appeal, howevei, to ha\c taken effec'tive possession. 
]VTeanwhile tin* depiedations of the Maghs and loringhis had become 
intoleiabk', and in 1604-5 .Shaista Khan, the governoi of Bengal, dis¬ 
patched a strong fon e ag.iinst them 'The ex[)edition was a ('om[)lete 
success; the ])orts it the mouth ol th(‘ Meghnn and on vSandwip island 
were* captured b\ the fleet, the Idringhis were induced to desert the 
cause of the Raja of Aiakan, and the town of ('hittagong was carried 
by storm (1666). It was thereupon reannexed to Bengal and the name 
was ('hanged to Islamfibad, the ‘ lesidence of the Faithful.’ Many of the 
h'lringhis were removed to Dacca, wdiere their descendants still reside 

'Pwenty years afterwards (1685), the h^ast India C'ompany sent out 
an expedition iindei Admiral Nichokscni, with instructions to seize 
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Chittagong and fortify it on hohalf of tin* ICnglish. 'This expedition 
l)roved abortive. 'Fwo years later the Court of Direetors determined to 
make Chittagemg the head-quarters of their Bengal trade, and Captain 
Heath was sent out with a fleet of ten or eleven ships to seize it , l)ut 
when he reached ('hittagong early in i68g, he found the place too 
strongly held, and abandoned the attemjit. 'The District thus remained 
in the possession of the Mughals until 1760, when it was c'eded to 
the East India Company along with Jhirdwaii and Midiuqiorc by the 
Nawab Mir Kasim 'The* administration was |)la('ed in the' hands of 
an haighsh ('hief with a caaincil. 

When Arakan was ('oiKjueied b\ the Ihiimans in 1784, laige numbers 
of its inhabitants lied to (‘hittagong 'The Hurmans demanded their 
siirreiidei, and the leliisal ol the British to gisethem uj) was one of the 
tallies that leal to the firsl Bumu'se W.ir Rc'peatcal aggressions on 
th(' fiontier c ulminated, in Septembei, i8’3, m the foieible sei/uie by 
the Biirmans of the island of Sii miptri at tin mouth of the Naaf river, 
which had been foi many )c.irs in the iindisturbcal possession of the* 
Jlritish. In the* w'ar which ensued, a stiong Burmc'se foicc, marching 
on C'hittagong, sunounded and annihilated a British detachment of 300 
sepovs with 2 guns at Kamu, a few miles east of ('ox's Bazar. Before* 
the Burmese commander could follow up his success, the setting in of 
the lams rendc-rcal the loads mqiassable ; and soon afterwaids, on the 
c'ajiturc* of Rangoon, the* Arakan forc'e wms rec'alled 

Duiing the Mutiny of 1857 three companies of the 34th Native 
Infantry stationed at ('hitt.igong broke into imitinv on the* night of 
\o\embei r8. 'I’hc'y plunclerc'cl the tre.iSLiiv, released the prisoners in 
the jail, muicleied .1 native* constable, and maichc'd off, without molest 
mg the residents, along the liorders of Hill 'rijipci.i into Sylhet and 
C'ac'hai, where thc*y wc‘re almost all killed 01 (.iptuied by the* S)lhet 
Light Infantry (now the loth (iurkha Rifles) and Kuki scouts. 

'The ])o])iilation c)f the District .is now c cjnstitutc'd increasc*d liom 

1,127,402 m 1872 to 1,132,341 111 1881, to i,2c;o,ih7 111 i8qi,ancl to 

i,;c;h~Soiii nioi. Owiiili to the c v< lone* of ()c tobci, ^ 
o I . . . 1 , , 1 1 Population. 

i8c) 7, the giowth ol jiopulalioii during the last dec .idc* 

was on!) 4-9 jiei cc*nt. C'hiltagcjng town is malaiious, but elsewhere 
the climate is faiil) healthy. The principal disc:ase is fever, but cholera 
also claims its victims. Insanity is very |)ic*valc‘nt. 'I’he [)rinc*ipal sta¬ 
tistics of the ('ensiis of 1901 are shown m the table on next page. 

'rhe towns are CHrriAc.oNc., the hc;ad-cpiarters, and (A)x’s Bazar. 
More than a third of the District (851 scpiare miles) is covered by 
hill and jungle, and the* density in the inh.abitc*d aiea is 825 
persons per scjiiart* mile, rising to 1,629 thfma of ('hittagong. 

Since the cyclone of 18(^7 many of the old Magh immigrants 
seem to have returned to Arakan. Tlieie is also a large temporary 
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exodus thitlier of harvesters, boatmen, and coolies ; and it was owing to 
their absence at the time of the ('ensiis of 1901 that Chittagong alone, 
of all the Faistern Ikmgal Districts, showed a pre])ondcran('e of females 
over males. Of the peo])le, 98 per cent. sj)eak a coirupt dialec't of 
Jkaigali, known from tlu* name of the 1 )istri('t as Chalgaiya ; the Maghs 
speak a kind of Ihirmese. No less than 72 per cent, of the population 
are Muhammadans. Most of these are local (onverts or their de¬ 
scendants, but there are also a numlKT of foreigners whose ancestors 
formed part of the invading armv of 1666. 'J'he projiortion of Hindus 
i2\ p(T (cnt.) is lower than in anv lO.istern Bengal Distiic't ext'ept 
Bogia and Rrijshalii. 
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The majontv of the Muhainiii.id.ins call themselves Shaikhs, hut 
(^ooo < l«nm to la* S.uvids and 2,000 I’athaiis 1 'he Buddhists (65,000) 
aie nearb all Maghs, who are cather pun* Arakanese, or the offspring of 
Bengali fathers and Aiakanesc mothc'is , the laltei are known as Barua 
Maghs Of the Hindus the Kayastlis (71,000) are the most numerous 
( a>te ; manv of them, and of the Baidyas (7,000), are the descendants 
of re\enue officials enijiloycd by the eaily Arakanese, Musalman, and 
Biitish iiili'is. Many of the vSudras (58,000) orciijiy a (juasi servile 
position, and hold their lands foi st'ivKcs lendeied. d'he weav ing caste 
of Jugis has 35,000 lepu'sentalives Biahmans (24,000) ('ongregate in 
the iieighhourhood of the famous shiines of Suakund and Adinfith 
Onl) ho pel ('ent of the po])ulation aie dependent on agru ulture, bv 
fai the lowest jiiopoition in lAstern Beng.d 

'riu* nuinbei ol ('hiistians (1,237) is swollen h) the iiK'lusion of the 
I'lnnghi ( ommunity at Chittagong, who aie Roman C'atholics. 'J'hi' 
numhei o( nat iv e (du istians is onlv p) 'I here is a verv old Catholu 
i him h with a (oment, wheie kiiinghi bovs and girls aie educated , 
the (luirc'ii own-^ some l.inded |)roj)crty in the Distiiet. A Bajitist 
missionary is also at work and has made a few converts. 

ICxcept on the hills, the soil is evervvvhere alluvial, consisting of a 
mixtuie c^if clay and sand. In the iu*ighbouihood of the sea shore and 
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within the reach of the tides stiff clay jiredommates , 
this is the least fertile sc:)il in the District, and is 


lajadlv exhausted baithci inland the drainage from the hills sweeps 
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down (jUiintities o{ s.iml, and thr admixture of this with the alluvial elay 
forms the fertile loam vvhieh is the prevailing soil of the District. 'The 
hill streams are also heavily (‘harged with organic matter from the 
decaying vegetation in the lulls, and the silt which their waters deposit 
acts like manure and enables a ru'li succession ofcrojis to be harvested. 
On kw land winter (transplanted) rice is the* main crop . it is often 
followed by a catch-c roj) of pulses Higher finds glow a doubU* ri( e 
croj), the earlier being harvested in August, and the later in Dei'cmber. 
Round the homesteads tobacc'o, chillies, the crce[)ei, sugar-cane, 
and vegetables an* grown : and on the rivei Ijanks and sandy flats 
hc'inp, tobaci'o, melons, and pumpkins luxuriate, d'he sandy hills grow 
nothing but thatching grass All iilong tluM'oast line, and u[) the ('reeks 
within reach of tidal water, emb.inkments are neces.sary to exclude the 
s.ilt water, vNhi< h is fatal to ncc* ( ultivation. 

'riu* ('hief agricailtural statistics foi ic;oj; 4 ait' sliown below', areas 
being in s([uare miles • - 


vSul)(li\ isuui 

Total 

Culln.itt <1 

('ulli\.»l»h' 

uasit. 

I*' ot 1 sts 

c'lmtagoiig 


764 

1615 


C'ox’s Ua/.'ii 




40 

'I'otal 

-■ 4 .K { 

9'7 

161 K 

1 

2S6 


Less than h<ilf the total area (inc'luding forests) is fit for cultivation , 
the unc’ultivable area ('ompriscs tin* .sandy hills which traxc'rse the 
District and the deltaic sc rub foic'Sts m the semth. 

by far the most important crop is winter rice, which occupies thrc'c- 
fourths of the cultivated arcxi , early ric'e, including the c'arly irrigated 
{/>a/ivn) variety, is giown on a filth ol the* cTojipecl aiea. Heiiij) thrives 
on the banks of the .Sangu and in the neighbourhood of Sitakund, but 
jute IS oiil)' a gaidenciop; good tobac'co is cailtixatcd in the Mata- 
muhari valle). d'e.i is giown on 4,000 .ic rc-s (jc'longing to scventc'cn 
gardens. Most of the estates were ])urc hasecl in lee simple' abejut lorty 
Vears ago, and aie sitihUecl cjn the low lulls which arc'unfit lor lice 
c ultivation, 'fhatc lung grass covers about 4O scpiare miles of the hilly 
slojies , It doe.s not recpiue much cultivation, though the weeding is 
troublesome. 

The cultivated area has incicasc'd by 18 ])cr cent, in the last sixty 
years, and in the more remote' parts the sc'iiib jungk- is still being 
cleared , in the deltaic' country in the south recdaiuation is also spread 
ing. A model farm has ic'cently liecn ojiened near (luttagong town. 
Loans are rarely taken, but after the cyclone of 1897 1*2 lakhs was 
advanced for the lestoration of the embankments which had been 
breached by the storm-wave. 
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The breeds of cattle are j)()or : the most valuable are buffaloes, which 
hnd ahundanl grazing in the forests and on the river flats. Pasture 
abounds in most parts, but in the highly cultivated central valleys it is 
scarce so long as the rice crop is on the ground. 

'Fhe early spring rice crop is generally irrigated by damming a hill 
stream. Rice seedling-beds are watered from tanks and ditches ; and 
sugar-cane, chillies, the pan creeper, and vegetable cro])s are irrigated 
in the same way. 

Deep-sea fishing is practised in the Bay, the catch being dried on 
shore and sold in large (luantities. Every river, tank, and ditch swarms 
nith fish, whic h are caught in every variety of net and tra]), and foim 
<in im[)()rtant item in the diet of the people. At ('o\’s Bazar excellent 
pomfret, solc's, and oysters are to be had. 

Nearly one-third of the District is t'ovcred by forests, and an area of 

286 s(juare mik s has In** !! ‘ iescr\ed.’ 'I'hc most valuable tret'S are the 

fan {Ct’d/r/a Taona), ^un/an i^Diptefimupus fnrbina- 
rorests. , I , ' T / \ 

///s), jam/ \Laj^i'n>troc?nia r/os Rcji^inae), na,i^(’S 7 mr 

{M(\sna ferfea), jjani/idr {(/nic/uia afPorea), and c/idp/ih (Af'/ocanpns 

Chap/asha). Canes and bamboos glow luxuriantly ever\wheie and are 

the most valuable prodiu'e of the (oiests, and a quantit\ of firewood is 

cut on the islands in the delta of tlu“ Mfitanuihari. In 1903-4 the* 

leceqits of the lAa'est department amounted to Rs. 15,000. 

'Tea is the onl) important manufacture; the oiU-tuin in 1903 was 
1,370,000 lb. (.'o.irse cloth is wo\en in I’ahartali, and the Alagh women 
of (ox’s Ba/ai make silk and cotton /nni^/s or kilts, 

COJmunkTtfons. -‘yiK- Hamboo mats and 

baskets and fishing-nets are manufactuied for local 
use, and fine mats are wo\en of a reed known as si/a/pafi {Idiryninm 
d'uhotofuum) and are to some extent exported. (liittagong was formerly 
famous for its ship building, but the industry is moribund : only three 
Nessi'ls were built in 1901—2 and none since that )ear 'Fhere is a ru'e 
mill at ('hittauoiig. 


d’hc trade of the poit is dealt with in the article on Chiijac.onc, 
d'owN. 'Fhc ('hief exjiorts are jute (sent from Narayanganj), rice husked 
and iinlnisk('d (mainly Irom Noakhah and Tippera), and tea (from 
Assam), ('otton is also brought dowm from the Hill d'racts and ex¬ 
ported. The imports, in addition to the items which are re-exjiorted, 
are [iiece goods, metals, sugar, salt, and oil. 'I'he chief centres of 
trade in the interior are ('ox’s Iki/ar, Teknaaf, Mahajan’s Hat on the 
holders of Noakhah, and Na/ir’s Hat on the Halda rner. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway, which was opened for passenger traffic in 
1895, Haverses the District for nearly 50 miles before it crosses the 
I'cnny and passes into Noakhah. 'Fhe branch line from Eaksham w’est- 
wards to Chandfuii establishes communication with ('alcutta, via the 
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India General Steam Navigation Company's steamers to Goaliindo and 
the Kastern Bengal State Raih\ay, the journey o('('iipying 24 hours. 
Mxcluding 345 miles of village tracks, there are 533 miles of road main¬ 
tained by the District board, but, with the exception of only 3 miks, 
the roads are all unmetalled, and very imperfectly bridged. The Dacca 
trunk road is maintained by the District board, and is bridged as far as 
the Fenny river (45 miU's), which is crossed by a ferry. 'I'hc Raingarh 
road runs north-east to the border of the District, the Dill 'Tracts road 
liranching east from it at Hathazari. 'Fhe Arakan road runs due south 
to Akyal) ; the Rnmu road leaves it at the 58th mile and (onnei ts wath 
Ukhia Ghat on the Naaf estuary, and another bianch runs to Cox’s 
bazar. 'I'he Chandjiur road is nion^ or less par.illel to, and west of, the 
.\rakan road, w'hicli it joins at the 38th mile , and the Jaldi toad, winch 
is still unfinish(‘d, is intended to ( onnect ('handpur with the .\rakan road. 

South of the Rarnaphuli the- tiaftic is (xirned almost entiiely b) 
water, the mam rivers being conne<'ted by noith and south (ross-( han- 
nels, which are partl\ aitifu'ial and arc maintained b)' tin* District 
board. By these wateiwaiys inland (ommiinK ation can be htul at all 
seasons from (.'hittagong southwards to ('ox’s Bazar. 'The (ommonest 
boat IS the a co\eied dug-out sometimes enlarged b) side 

|>lanks, carr)ing uj) to 4 tons burden , the balom carries ii[) to 10 ton.s, 
and the as much as 22 tons, ('hittagong is ('onnected with ('al- 
( ulta .md Rangoon by < ousting steamers of the British Indian and 
Asi.itic Steam Navigation ('ompanies lines. 'Two stc'amers ply to 
Cox's Bazar, and onc! .steamer runs weekl) to Rringamati in the Chitta 
gong Hill 'Traids. 

Iu)r adniinistratiNe puijioses the District is dividcxl into two sub¬ 
divisions, with head-(|uarlers at ('in 1 1 Ac. onc. and ('oxs J^a/ak. 'The 

District Magi.stiate is assisted by istiiK ndiaries, . 

, , ^ 7/7 7. ^ Administration, 

of whom 5 arc cmjuoyed as khas tah<i/aars. ( oxs 

Bazar subdnision is in c harge of a European Deputy-Magistrate. 'The 

District staff also includes an Inspector of schools, a De[)Uty-('onsei 

vator of forests, and an ICxccutive Isngineer. 

'J'hc District and Sessions Judge is assisted in the disposal of c ivil 
work by tw'o Subordinate Judges and sixteen Mimsifs. 'I'he criminal 
c'ouits inc'lude those of the Se.ssicms Judge, the District Magistrate, 
and his assistants. The chief crimes aie arson, forgery, perjury, fabri 
cation of documents, and false personation. 

'The revenue history of this District, which is long and complic'atcd, 
has been fully dealt with in the Settlement Report published in 1900 ; 
all that can be attemjited here is to furnish an outline of the jiresent 
j)osition and to explain as briefly as possible how it arose, t'he District 
as a w'hole has never been permanently .settled. 'I'he Biitish oc cupation 
was almost immediately followed by the rough surxey of 1764, the only 
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one of Us kind nidde at that time in Bengal, and this emhraecd all the 
land then oc'cupied. d'he total area measured was 609 square miles, 
of which 575 s(|uare miles were included in various estates, and 34 
s(|uarc miles belonged to th(^ Jaynagar grant. When the Decennial 
Settlement was made m 1790, the me.isurement jiapers of 1764 were 
used as tlie liasis of the assessment, and conse(]uently nothing was 
jKTmanently settled exeejit the area of 575 square miles referred to 
above. According to the recent survey of 1898, these |)ermanently 
si'ttled estates comprise an area of 713 scjuare miles, or two- 
sevenths of the District, the differeiu e of 13S square miles being 
due mainly to under im^asurement in 1764. d'he rcanaining five- 
sevenths au‘ styled in loi.d pailance noahad^ or ‘ newly reclaimed 
land’ Of the jiermanently settled area of 575 scjuan' miles measured 
m 1764, about 417 square miles were iiK'liided m revenue ])aying 
estate's, being .issesscd at 4-95 lakhs, an<l 1 58 sepiare miles in revenue- 
free estates. Many of tlu' lalttT were resumed and assessed to revenue 
m 1848, and tin* revenue fiee area is now onlv 89 sejuare miles, w'hik' 
the* permanently settled levtamt'jiaving estates measure (>24 sejuare 
mil(‘s and pay a revenue of 5-30 lakhs 'flu* ja)'nagar grant was 
conlerietl m i7t)3 subject to penodu al naneasuiemcnt and reassess- 
meiil ; it esc hi'ated m 179^, becMUse the* pioprietor set up an tin 
founded c'laim undei a forged grant. In 1815 the ('ourt of Sadr 
Divvam Adfdat held that the esche.it w'as illegal, and ordiTed restitu¬ 
tion, which was eventual!) made m 1848 'The term of lease exjiired 
in 1902, iincl the levenue was tlu'ii raised from Ks. c^,ooo to Rs. 13,000 
loi an .irea ol 38 s(|Uviie miles. 'Die proprietors refused toac'ieptthe 
setllenu'iil, .mcl the c'state was taken under Ooveinment m.anagemenl : 
It w.is subscMjuently lestoied to them at the' mcrc’asecl revenue, pending 
the clec'ision of their c'l.nm th.it it is .1 permanent!) settled estate. An 
.iK.i of 751 sigiau' mill's has now been .11 counted foi • .m additional 
.uea of 447 s(juare miles was given out m 1848 under teiiqiorary 
Ic'.ises. Pail of this li.id bc'c'ii usurped bv the jiiopnetor of the 
Jaynag.ir grant undei his foigcd grant piioi to i79(), this was settled 
111 1848 diiect with the peisons m [lossession, who vveu* styled 

iiiiitkdus. In the s.ime ve.ii other st.ite kinds, which had been 
eiicioached upon by the proprietors of peimanently settled estates 
and then tenants, vveie separated tiom the estalc^s c laiming them, and 
settled with the occup.ints tor terms of I'itlu i twentv-fivc* or fifty years, 
and lands which had been leclaimed by squatters were similarly dealt 
with. 'I'he aggri'g.ite .issessment on these two classi's of estates was 
2 lakhs W’hen the shorter leases fell in, the fd/i/ks concerned were 
resettled at enhanced lentals uj) to 1898, b) which date the longer 
terms had also expned, and a general resettlement was effected on the 
basis ot a legular survey and scientific assessment which had been 
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Ccirried out during the ])re\ious six \eiirs. At the same time, all new 
reclamations were settled with the occupants. lOxcludmg Jaynag.ir, 
the total area thus brought under settlement in i8g8 was 515 sijuarc 
miles, w'hieh wais assessed until 1025 at 6 lakhs. About 65 sipiart' 
miles have been sold under the ^\'astt‘ Lantls rules tor tea (‘ulti\ation, 
and 2 square miles have been aujiiired by the Assam llengal Raihvay , 
the area not inc'luded in any ot these I'ategorli s is still at the disposal 
of tlu* state. 

It must not be suj)j)oscd horn this brief stimniaiy that eai h of the 
(lasses of estates is homogtaieous or is ('leaily defined from the otluM s. 
On the ('ontrarv, the fields of ptTmaneiUl) settled estates and /iW/z/cs 
held under temporary least's aie mteilat'etl on tlu' giound likt* s([iiares 
on <1 chess boaul, and thec'oirt'tt classifit ation of each fit'ld at cord 
ing to the jiarticulai c'state to which it belongs is a task of enoimous 
diffjtulty. 'I'ht' tempoianl) settled estates number no less than 
80,000 , 34,500 aie Uili{k\^ and the oe< upiints ha\ea right to lesettle 
men! in 1925 at sik h leiits as Oo\einment ma) then fi\ , 500 aie 
ijii/as or farms, whu h (<in\ no siu h light; and 45,000 .ire rvoti 
holdings j)ure and sim|)le. All these temporal*) holdings are gioiqied 
with referenee to locality into li\e (Itnernment estates, eat'h of which 
IS managed by an offit er st)lt‘d a A7ias laJnildar , their head-tiuarters 
are at Chittagong, (\)\ s lia/fir, Satkani.'i, Patia, and Raojan, tind then 
princijial dut) is tlu toilet tion of the rents, 'j'he permanently settled 
estates nuiiibei 2 8,()3(). 

The total land rexeiuie demand is etpinalent to 35 pi'i cent, of tlu' 
gross rental of the Distiict, and the incidenee on eat h t'ultivated acre 
is Rs. I-13 7, as coiiipaied with onl) J\. 0-13 2 m Noakhrdi and 
R. o 14 9 m 'I'lpiieia. Rents aie \ei) high, j)artl) because the land 
IS feitile and the piessure of popul.ition on tlu (ultnated area is great, 
.ind ])arll\ bet'aiise of the large remittant es m.ide l(» the District b\ 
pensons em])]())’ed elsew^hcR 'The a\erage rates per at le \’ary for the 
different classes of tenants ryots holding .it fixed rates pa) Rs. 4-4 o 
fier acre; settled ryots, Rs. 5 ii 2, oecupant y i)ots, Rs. 4 10 6; 
nonort up.int'y rytits, Rs, 4 8 3 ; and unde r r) ots, Rs. 6-8 (>. 

d'he ftJlowang t.ible shows the collt'ctions of land revenue and total 
levenuc' (print ip.il heads onlv), in thousands of rujiees * 
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Outside the municipalities of ('nuTAt.ONt; and Cox’s J>a/ak, local 
affairs are managed by a District l)oard, which expends about 2 lakhs 
annually, mainly derived from the road < ess rates and from a con- 
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tribiilion from J’nnincial rc\cnuc'5. In 1903-4 the income amounted 
to Rs. r,96,000, of which Rs. 77,000 was derived from rates ; and the 
ex])en(litiire was Rs. 1,83,000, including Rs. 85,000 on public works 
and Rs. 40,000 on ediu ation. 

'There are lighthouses at Kutubdia and at Norman’s Point. 'The 
(iovernment embankment at Kutubdia, which was destroyed by the 
storm w'dve of 1897, has been repaired , and a Gfivernment dike 
protects j)art of thi‘ (oast-hne. 

'The Distrat contains 13 t/tamu 01 police stations and 20 outposts. 
The forte under the District Superintendent numbers 3 inspettors, 
3O sub-inspettois. 36 head ‘'onstables, and 426 constables, in addition 
to a rural polit '* of 2, chaiikldar\ and 215 dajfadars. 'I'he District 
jail at (’hitlagong has act'ommodation for 203 pnsoners, and a sub- 
sidiai'N jail at (’ox’s Ba/ar for 20. 

In lespecl ol education the* Distiict is xer) piogiessive. In 1901, 
5*8 per cent, of the potmlation (11*7 malc“s ,uk1 0-5 females) could ivad 
and w'rite. 'The total number of ])uj)ils uiuKa- instruction increased 
frtim 40,18^ in 1802-3 to 57,205 in 1900-T, while 57,814 boys and 
7,723 girls w'ere at st hool in 1903 4, btung respectuely 6o-r and 
7*2 per (X'nt. of those of school-going age. 'The pcrt'eiUage for boys 
w’as the highest in Bengal, and th.it for giils higher than elsew'here 
outside (’al( utta. 'The tot.d number of ediUMtional institutions, 
])ubh( and jinx.ite, in 1903-4 w’as 1,987, consisting of one Aits 
college, 5() sec ondary schools. 1,138 jirimary sc hools, and 789 special 
schools 'The (.•xjR'iulitiirc' on education was i c) lakhs, ot W'hic'h 
Rs. p.ooo was met Irom Provinc'ial funds, Rs. 39,000 from District 
funds, Rs. 1,500 fiom municipal funds, and Rs. 90,000 frcun fees. 'The 
pnnc'ipal c'diicational institution is the Arts college in ('hittagong town 

In i<;o3 the District contained 13 dispensaries, ol which 3 had 
accommodation foi Oo in-[)atients. In all, 137,000 out-patients and 
800 m ])atients wctc* trc'ated during the xear, and 4,000 operations weu‘ 
pc‘ilornu-d 'The expenditure on niedic.d institutions was R^ 29,000, 
ol whic'h Rs, 10,000 was contiibuti*d bx (ioxernment, Rs 15,000 was 
deiixed from Local and Rs. 3,000 horn municijial funds, anc,l Rs. 8,000 
tiom siibsciiptions. 

\’ai c'lnation is comjiulsory onlx within municipal areas, but 62,000 
pi-rsons, 01 47 ])ei 1,000 of the population, were vaccinated in 1903 4, 
compaied with a latio of 34 pei 1,000 fear Bengal. 

[Sir W. ^\. Ilunlc.1, Sfafisfini/ AttOKfif of xol. vi (1876); 

11 . ].S. Gotton, Rnruuc I ii'story of Chitta^^on^^ (('alcutta, 1880); Geddes, 
Rtpoit on Ch/Z/oxnnx Tcni/fcs ((aikutUi, 1868); Sch'ciiofis from the 
Rciords of tJn Gover?imeni of Rental on the Settlement of Xoiibdd Lands 
/// Chi/tayo//x ((’.ilcaitta, 1S77 ic^oo), 6 xols. • ( '. G II. Allen, Sett/e 
nunt /xVe/'/(Galcutta, ic;oo). 1 
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Chittagong Subdivision. - Huacl-cjuarters siihdivision of Chitta¬ 
gong District, Eastern liengal and Assam, lying between 21° 51' and 
22° 59' N. and 91° 30'and 92»® 13' E., with an area of 1,596 s(|uarc 
mill's. The subdivision consists of a long strip of land between the 
sea and the hills, divided in the centre by the Sitakund hills, and 
bordered on the north and south by the ranges of Hill Tijipera and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 'Fhe population in 1901 was 1,153,081, 
compart'd with 1,102,161 in 1891. It <-ontains the he.id-(|iiaiteis town 
of ('iiiaTAOONo (population, 22,140) and 1,217 Milages. 'The density 
is 722 peisons per sf]uai(‘ mile, ctuniiared with 223 in (‘ox’s bazar 
and 543 for llie whole I )istnt t. 'J'he only impoitant place besidt'^ 
(diittagong IS Siiakuno. 

Chittagong Town. -I Iead-(|uaiteis of the Division and Distiict of 
the s.ime nanu' in ICastern IJengal and Assam, situated in 22^ 2C N. 
and 9C 50'K., on tlu' light bank of the Karnaphuli mer, 12 miles 
from its moutii 'The j)0}mlati()n in 1901 was 22,140, of whom 13,513 
were Muhammadans, 7,209 Hindus, 873 (‘hristians, and 422 lUiddhists. 
'I’ht' histoiy of the town has lu'cn narrated in the articN* on ('lurrA- 
(;o\(. Djs'ikki'. It was constituted a municipahi) in 1864. 'I'lu' 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 58,000, and 
the expenditure Ks. 51,000. In 1903-4 the ini ome was Rs. 69,000, in 
eluding Rs. 20,000 denved from a lax cm houses and lands, Rs. 12,000 
from a conseivancy rate, Rs. 4,000 from a tax on vehicles, and Rs. 
4,000 from tolls, while Rs. 7,000 was rec'eived as fees from educ'ational 
institutions. 'The incidence of taxation wais Rs. 1-13-5 head of the 
population. In the .same year the expendituie was Rs. 55,000, the 
chief items being Rs. 1,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 15,000 on I'on.serv 
am y, Rs. 0,000 on medical relief, Rs. 6,000 on roads, and Rs. 8,000 on 
education. Watei is supplied through jiiiies from a reserved tank to 
bakshir H.it, the ('ommcn'ial (piarler. 

('hittagong was already an imiiortanl jilac c* of trade in the sixlec'iuh 
century, wht*n the Portuguese merehants gave it the name of Porto 
Grando, and it i'^ still the c'hief port in Eastern P>engal. "J’he c'onstruc 
lion of the Assam-Hengtd Railwav has made it the natural outlet for tlu- 
trade ot Assam and [lart of Eastern IJengal. Thi- chief business is the 
exjiort of jute, whic'h is haled at Narayanganj and t'ilher sliipped theiu'c 
hy steamer to (’han(l])i]r and railed to ('hittagong or dispatched clired 
in brigs to that port. rie('c-goods, salt, and kerosene oil arc imported, 
and rice, tea, and hides are the princijial exports. "I'he total vahu* of 
the exports in 1903 4 w^as 316-7 lakhs, including jute (109-2 lakhs), 
lea (102-4 lakh.s), and ricx* (23 6 lakhs). "Phe value of the imjiorts in 
the same year was 76-1 lakhs, including salt (2-3 lakhs), and machinery 
and railway plant (7-2 lakhs). A .steamer jetty has been built, and a 
sec'ond is under c:onstrurtion. "I'he town contains numerous {iiiblic 
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hiiildin^s, including die (diiucli, a fine range of (lovernnient offices, die 
general h()s[)ital, and railway offices. 'The jail has accommodation for 
203 prisoneis. 'J’he ('hittagong ('ollegCfteadies iij) to the V.A. standaid 
of till' (’alciitta University, and in igoi had 428 pupils on the rolls. 
'There is also an important ?fii 7 d?‘as(i for Muhammadan students, 
('hittagong IS the terminus of the As*>am Bengal Railway, and extensive 
workshops art* situated at Bahai tali, a subiirh of the town. Tt is also 
th(' head (|uarti*rs of the ('ommissioner of the Division, of the Assam- 
Bengal Railwav \’oluntet‘r Rifles, who numher 27^), and of a detach¬ 
ment of the l^astern Bengal Volunteei Rifles, mt hiding a mounted 
S('( tion. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. A Ironticr District in the ('hittagong 
Division of I^.istern Bengal and Assam, 1 > mg between 21'' 1 U and 23" 
47' \. and ()B' 41' and g2° 42' K , with an art'a t)t 5,138 stjuare mili*s. 
It IS bounded on the north by the State t)f Hill 'Tippera ; on the west 
bv ( hittagong Distiict ; on the south by Arakan , and on the east by 
the Northern Arakan Distra t of Burma and the laishai Hills Distru't 
of Assam. 


Betwa'en the* plains of Bengal .ind those ol Uppei lUirma stretches a 

hilly tr«i('t of primaeval torc-st, bounded on the north by the State of 

Hill 'Tipjiera and by Assam, and on tlu* south by th(‘ 

Physical Burnu'st* iirovmce of .\rakan. A siK'cession of lull 
aspects. * 

langes runs Irom north-west to south-east, determining 
the geographii'al and (*thnical division of the whole country into thrc‘e 
oblong stops, ol w'luch the most wc'sterly is known as tht* ('hittagong 
Hill 'Tracts; the ccntial strij) < onstitutes the lasiiAi IIiM.s, and the 
rastein the ('niN Him s, whidi form part of Upi)er Burma. 

'The general aspec't of the District is a tangled mass of hill, ravine, 
and ('liff, ('overed by dense tree, bush, and (reeper jungle. 'Th(‘ 
mountains ate steep, and can only be ascended slowly and painfully 
along nairow /ig/ag jiaths through the jungle. 'The highest hills an* 
Kt*okradang (4,034 fe(*t) on the watershed of the Rankhiang iiver, and 
Pyramid lull (3,017 feet). 

'Tin* principal rivers are the Fk\xv, Rakn vimiui.i, Sanou, and 
MAi'AMrii \ki. 'The Rarnaiihuh and Fenny flow transversely across the 
main lines of the lulls and have no regular vallc'ys , l)ut the reverse is 
the case with the* Sangu and Matamuhari rivers, vvhic'h run parallel to 
the ranges, until they dc'bouch in the plains, and also with the tw'o main 
tributaries of the Karnaphuli, the Kasalang and diingri, w’hic'h do 
the same. 'I'hese rivers are of great depth during the rains ; but the 
rapidity and violence of their currents and their sharp turns and whirl¬ 
ing eddies render them unnavigable by large craft within the limits of 
the District, and present considerable dangers to small boats. In 
addition to these rivers, there is a network of hill streams, on which 
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ranoes alone an* able to ply, and these only in [laris. A mountain 
lake of great ht'auty is situated on the cast of the Kamakri d'ang hill ; 
it IS about a mile long by a c|uai|ler of a mile broad, and is well sto(‘kt*d 
with fish. 

The District has not bten geologically exploied, but so far as is 
known the rocks bt^long to the Upper 'Tertiary jiciiod. 

The hills are covered with 7 Dipicrocarf^cai^ I'crn^troe- 
miaccac, KupJiorhiaccae, and 7 A'}iunnfto^at\ A list {)r the jirmcijial trees 
will be found in the section on T'oiesls 'iduae an* many kinds of 
bamboos, including Bainhusa Tulda^ vul^afis, arioidiuaua^ and aiiri- 
as well as A 7 eIoca}uja /nnn/>i(S()i]c^, 'TeinoslaiJiyiim Dii/Iooa^ .ind 
(Others, (lanes of various speiu^s, kurujpat {Pjiuala pciiata)^ and a 
thatching-giass knowm as saJi {J/npera/a anoidniaa'a) are (ommon 
prodiK'ts Oichids and ferns giow’ evi'iywhen' m great \ariety and 
profusion. 

d'hc lorests afford an asylum to nunu'roiis wild animals, including 
elephants, tigt^rs, leojiaids, both ordinal) and ( louded (Ai 7 /.s )H'huI(>sa\ 
rhmocciOb, bison, three' kinds of beai tlu' Himalayan bkuk bear 
i^Vrsm torqiiatus)^ the sloth bear ursinus)^ and the Malayan 

beai ; and three* kinds ol de‘e*i--the ^amhar, chlfaL‘ccc\(\ barking-de'cr. 
'The rivers swarm wnth lish, and exe edlent mahse'cr fishing is to be had 
in their upper rcae hes. 

'The climate is e'ool, but the valleys are unhealthy in September. 
'The rainfall is very heavy, averaging 94 inches for the wdiole Distric t. 
Dee'ember and January are the only dry months , 19 inehes fall belwee'n 
February and May, and an average of 18 inches monthly from June to 
August, while* there are* 1 inches in September, ()| ine lies in Oe'tober, 
anel nciirly 2 me he*s in November. 

'The history of the (dnttagong Hill 'Tracts is a record of constantly 
lecurring raids on the part <jf the eastern hill tribes, and of the 
operations undertaken to rcjiress them, of which a ^ 

full narrative will be found in the article on the* 

Lcshai Hii.ls. It will suffice to say here that the earliest mention of 
these raids is to be found in a letter from the Chief of Chittagong to 
Warren Hastings, the Governor-General, dated Ajiril 10, 1777, com¬ 
plaining of the violence and aggressions of a mountaineer namc*d 
Ramu Khan, the leader of a band of Kukis or Lushais ; and that 
they continued without any long intermission down to 1891, wluai 
the Lushai Hills were annexed to British territory. 

The recorded population increased from 69,607 in 1872 to 101,597 

in t88i, to 107,286 in 1891, and to 124,762 in 1901. "The Census 

of 1872 was, however, very imperfect, and the actual ^ 

u r 1 • 1 111 j 1 1 Population, 

growth of population has probably not exceeded what 

might be expected in a sparsely inhabited but fairly healthy tract. 
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'I'liere is a large am()unt of insanity, and the proportion of persons 
mentally afflicted amounts to 1-3 per 1,000 of the population. 

Statistics of the ("ensus of 1901 arer shown in the following table, 
'^rherc arc no regular subdivisions, and the separate areas represent the 
circles or jurisdictions of the three chiefs, whose functions are de¬ 
scribed below under Administration: 
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'I'licrc are no towns, and 211 of the villages have a [lopulation of less 
than 500, while that of only one exceeds 2,000 I'ht' head-(|uartcrs of 
the District are at Kani.amaii If the area of 1,385 sijuare miles of 
Lininhahited forest Reserves he deducted, the densit) is 33 persons pei 
s(jiiarc mile. 'There is a little immigration from ('hittagong, and a few 
jiersons have emigrated to Hill 'J'ip])era. 'The jiroporlion of females to 
every 100 males is only 90 in the Distnct-born, and 83 in the total 
population. lUiddliists number 83,000, Hindus 36,000, and Musal- 
mans 5,000. 'Tht* ('hakmas sjieak a e()!ru])ted Bengali ; the Maghs, 
Arakancse, a dialec't of Burmese; and the 'J'ipperas a language of their 
own whi('h is akin to Kachari. 

I’he most important tribes are the ('hakmas, who number 44,000 ; the 
IMaghs, 35,000, and the'Tippcras, 23,000 : between them they account 
for nine-tenths ol the po])ulation. The Chakmas are a Mongoloid race, 
jirobably of Arakanese origin, though they have intermarried largely 
w’ilh Bengalis 'They are divided into three sub-tribes—(Ihakmfi, 
Doingnak, and 'i'ungjainya. d'he Doingnaks brokt* awiiy from the 
mam tiibi' a ('cntiiry ago and fled to Arakan , of late years some have 
returned to the ("ox’s Bazar subdivision of Chittagong District. The 
'Tungjainyas immigrated from Arakan as late as 1818, and spoke 
Arakant'se until rei'cmtly. ('hild-marriage is unknowm, and divon'e 
and remarriage of widow's are permitted. The (’hakmas occaipy the 
central and northern iiortions, or rather less than half of the District ; 
they hum their dead and offer invocations to spirits. 'Die Maghs, as 
the Bengalis call the natives of Arakan, are found chiefly in the south¬ 
ern circle, under the sway of the Bomong chief; they are, for the most 
part, the descendants of Arakanese who fled hither w'hen their own 
('ountry was overrun by t!ic Burmese in 1784. 'They are divided into 
three sections. 'The Jhiimia, or cultivators of jliiims, a term which will 
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be described later, regard themselves as the aborigines of the Hill 
Tracts, as contrasted with the Roang or Arakan Maghs, while the Barua 
or Rajbansi Maghs have interfiarried with Bengalis. It is the last- 
named group from which the well-known Magh cooks are recruited. 
The Tipperas, who arc found ('hicfly in the Mong circle, are described 
in the article on the Hill Tippkka State, which is their home. 'The 
Chakniiis and Maghs arc Buddhists, while the Tip[)cras are Hindus. 
No less than 66,000 ptTsons with 43,000 dependants are engaged in 
nomadic agriculture, and r0,000 arc plough cultivators. 

There are only 252 dirisiians, of whom 248 are natives ; the Baptist 
Missionary Society has a centie at Rangamati, but tlic number ot 
converts is very small. 

'Fhe l)istri('t consists largely of hills, which an‘ unsuitable for [ilough 

cultivation, and the slopes cannot be terraced, as they are in the 

llimfilayas, for want of stones for levetment. Agre.it . . 

r , 1 1 1 1 r , , Agriculture, 

part of the total area is thus unsuitable for plough 

('uitivation, and the only feasible method of tillage is that known as 

jhiim^ whii'h is practised under different names all over India w'hercver 

the conditions are similar. In the months of January and bVbruary 

a convenient piei'c of forest land is selected ; the bamboos are cleared 

and the smaller trees felled, but large trees are only denuded of theii 

lower branches: the cut jungle is then allowed to dry in the sun, and in 

April it IS fired. If it has thoroughly dried and no rain has fallen since 

the jhiim was cut, this firing reduces all but the largest trees to ashes, 

and burns the soil to the depth of an inch or two. 'Fhe ground is then 

cleared of charred logs and debris, and as soon as heavy rain falls 

and saturates the ground, the jhum is planted with mixed seeds of 

cotton, rice, melcms, cucumber, pumpkins, yams, and mai/e. The 

method of sowing is very primitive; the seeds are mixed in a basket, 

and the sowTr makes a small hole in the ground with a dao 01 

chopper and droi)s in the mixed seeds. "Fhe maize ripens about the 

middle of July; the melons, vegetables, and grain are harvested in 

September, and the cotton in October and November. This method 

of cultivation entails great labour and incessant care ; the young plants 

have to be constantly weeded and guarded against the depredations of 

wild hog, deer, monkeys, and parrots. Moreover, the system is a very 

wasteful one, as the same jhum cannot be cultivated tw'o years in 

succession, and the land takes from seven to ten years to recover. The 

out-turn is very uncertain, but from a successful jhum the returns are 

very large—as much as three or four hundred-fold being occasionally 

obtained. Efforts are being made, with a fair measure of success, to 

induce the people to abandon jhuming in favour of plough cultivation, 

for which there is still plenty of suitable land lying waste in the valle} s 

along the course of some of the larger livers. 

# VOL. X. ^ 
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Rice is the staple crop; cotton is also grown for export; sesamum 
is important, and a little tea is cultivated. No agricultural statistics 
are available. Persistent efforts have ^been made by Government to 
encourage the hill-men to settle down to i)lough cultivation, wherever 
this is practicable; and that some success has been attained is shown 
by the fact that the rental of such lands has increased during the last 
six years frrim Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 16,000. The area under the plough 
now extends to n(*arly 14,500 acres; three-quarters of it grow rice 
and one-fifth mustard The growth of cotton and /'// is also on the 
incieas(‘. 


Trade and 
communications. 


In addition to the ‘ undassed ’ forests, the area of whii h amounts to 
3,753 square miles, ‘ reservt‘d ’ forests cover 1,385 square miles, or 
Forests niore than a quarter of the District. They aie 
divided into five Reserves • namely, the Kasalang 
(763 square miles), Rankhiang (215 square miles), Sitapahar (ir 
square miles), Matamuhari (251 squaie miles), and Sangu (145 square 
miles). "Idle forests ('ontain \aluable timber and bamboos ; the most 
useful trees are the jdrul {Lai^er^froemta Flos Rcj^ifiae)^ tTin {Cedre/a 
Toooo), ^om/idr (^Gmelina arborea), chdplds {Ariocarpus Cliaplasha), 
and {Dipierocarpus turbuiatus). In TQ03-4 the rc( eipts of the 

b'orest department amounted to Rs 88,000. 

(d)tton cloth is woven by the hill-women for home consumption. 
Dug-outs arc made and exported in considerable numbers to ("hitta- 
gong and Noakhali, wdiere they are sha})ed into 
sara}i^£!;as^ or built up into bdhlm boats, d'he tim¬ 
ber generally selected is chdplds or ^amhor. The 
dimensions of these dug-outs var} from a small canoe, 18 feet long and 
2\ feet broad, to big saran^^a<i^ 60 feet by 8 ; and their price ranges 
from Rs. to to Rs. 700. IVa is manufactured on one estate, which 
yielded an out turn of i(),ooo lb in 1903. Pao^ and axe-heads are made 
in the winter by immigrant blacksmiths from Monghvr and elsewhere. 

Cotton is the jirincipal article of export ; 69,000 maiinds were 
exported in 1903-4. Rice, sesamum seed, and a little mustard seed 
and tobacco form the lemaming staples. There is a small import of 
piece-goods, iice, salt, tobacco, and dried fish, 'i'he trade is principally 
in the hands of Rcngalis, and is rallied on b\ watei with Chittagong, 
'('he chief centres are at Randaruax, C'handraghona, Rankhiang, 
Ranoamai'i, Subalong, Bxkkxl, Mahalcharl, and Ajodhya. 

The rivers aie the piincipal means of communication, but the 
interior is being gradually opened up by roads. The District contains 
230 miles of unmetalled loads, but the.se arc only bridle-paths and are 
not passable for carts. "J'he most important connect Rangamati with 
Chittagong and with Demagiri in the Lu.shai Hills; the former is 
bridged throughout, but the latter is a fail-weather track only. Bridged 
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bridle-paths are under construction from Rjngamati to Mahalchari, 
from Bandarban to Poang’s Hat, and from Pandarban to Chandraghona. 
A Government steamer plies ^eekly on the Karnaphuli river from 
("hittagong to Rangiimati, a distance of 65 miles. A tramway has been 
constructed at Baikal to enable tiavellers to avoid the rapids in the 
Karnaphuli. 

The Hill 'Tracts formed part of CHiittagong District until i860, 

when they were separated from Ghittagong and plac(‘d umler an officer 

called the Hill Superintendent. S('ven years later . , . . 

1 • r 1 1 11 . 1 1 .1 Administration, 

his functions w'ere enlarged, and he was styled the 

Deputyd'ommissioner of the I till'Trac ts. In i8gi, after the annexa¬ 
tion of the Jaishai Hills, the tract lost much of its importance, and 
was rediK'ed to the status of a subdivision in (‘haige of an Assistant 
('ommis.sioner immediate ly subordinate to the Divisional ('ommissioner. 
In 1900 it was again formc^d into a Distiud by Regulation 1 of that 
year, and tlu* old designation of SupermU‘ndent was lestored to the 
ofticei in charge. The boundaries were revised, and a strij) on the 
east, including Dcmagiii w'ith a ])opulation of about 1,500, was trans¬ 
ferred to the Liishai Hills. 'The District wxis at the same time divided 
into the Chakma, Along, and Bomong circles, each of whii'h wais 
placed under the jurisdiction of its own chief, who was made respon¬ 
sible for the collection of the revenue tind for regulating the internal 
affairs of his villages. 'The (Takma circle occupies the centre and 
north of the District, the J 5 omong circle is in the south, and the 
Mcaig circle in the north-west. A headman is in cliarge of eai h village; 
he ('ollects the i even tie and receives a commission on his collections. 
The migraticin of r)ots from one circle to another is disc'ouraged as 
much as possible. 

The ordinaiy codes of cimI and criminal ])rocedure are quite unsuited 
to the requirements of the primitive inhabitants of this remote tract, and 
the administration of justice is ('arried on in acTordance w'ith a few' 
simple rules framed under Regulation I of 1900. Petty cases are dealt 
with by the village headmen and the three chiefs, subjec t to the general 
control and supervision of the Superintendent and his two assistants, 
wdio hear aj)peals from theii orders and themselves try all important 
cases and suits ; the ('ommissioner of the Division exercises the j)owers 
of a Sessions Judge and also of a High ('ourt, except in the case of 
sentenc:es of death, which require the confirmation of the Loc'al 
(iovernment. 

In former times the only revenue obtained from the District consisted 
of a capitation or jhlim tax, which in 1846-7 yielded Rs. 11,800. Since 
1867 revenue has also been derived from the forests and from the lease 
of thatching-grass plots, and persons cultivating with the plough have 
been assessed on the area of their holdings in lieu of the old capitation 
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tax ; the only stamp revenue, however, is that obtained from the sale of 
postage stamps, and no income-tax is realized. 

'I'hc capitation tax is now realized a^. the rate of Rs. 4 per family, of 
which Rs. 2 goes to the chief and R. i to the headman, and only R. i is 
taken by Government. The Government demand, however, is fixed for 
a term of years and is paid by the ('hief irrespective of the actual 
collections, which vary from year to year. The total revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 1,28,000, including Rs. 87,000 from forests, Rs. 22,000 from 
land revenue, Rs. 9,000 from thatc'hing-grass, Rs. 8,000 from the 
ca])ilation tax, and Rs. 2,000 from stamps. 

Land revenue is assessed only on land cultivated with the ])lough. 
In order to encourage the people to take* to this form of cultivation, all 
new holdings are given free for three )ears ; the revenue is then fixed 
by the Sui)erinlendent, and may not be enhanced for ten years. The 
average rate of assessment is Rs. 1-8 ])er acre. The chi(‘f recciv’es two 
annas and the* headman three annas of every rupee of lental realized 
for plough cultiNation, with the object of enlisting their co-ojieration 
in encouraging it. 

The ])olice forc'c is under the diicct control of the Superintendent. 
It consists of one inspector, 7 sub-inspectors, 1 7 head ( onstables, and 113 
('onstables, induding a reserve of 3 sub insjlectors, 10 head constables, 
and 59 constables. 'I'liere are in all 8 polu e stations. ITior to the 
annexation of the Lushai Hills, a much strongei body of ])olice was 
maintained as a protection against raids ; its strength in 1872 was 656. 
The jiresent police are armed with Martini-Henri lifles. Theie is 
a lock-up at Kringamati, in which persons sentenced to .short terms 
of imprisonment are confined ; other pri.soncrs are sent to the jail 
at (diittagong. 

Male education is further advanced than might have been expected 
in such a remote tract, and the Census of 1901 showed that 4*5 per 
cent, of the pojiulation (7-9 males and o 3 females) could read and 
write. 'I'he number of pujhls in the schools increased from 721 in 
1892-3 to 1,195 in 1900 1, while 1,574 boys and 115 girls were at 
S(‘hool in 1903-4, being re.spectively 15-3 and 1-3 j)er cent, of those of 
school-going age. The number of educational institutions, public and 
private, in that year was iii : namely, 3 secondary, 81 primary, and 
27 sjiecial schools. 'Idle expenditure on education was Rs. 20,000, of 
whuh Rs. i(),ooo came from Provincial funds and Rs. 700 from fees. 

'Phe Hill 'Piacts contain 2 small police hospitals, one at Rangamati 
and the other at Pandarban. 'Pwo charitable out-door di.spensaries 
weic opened in 1902 at Manikcheri and Mahalchari, and a third in 
1904 at Rangamati. During 1903 the cases of 6,000 out-patients were 
treated, and 122 operations were performed; the cost of maintenance, 
amounting to Rs. 2,000, w'as met b) Government. 
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Vaccination has been compulsory since 1893. The great distances 
and bad communications are obstacles to progress, but 6,700 persons, or 
54 per jjooo of the inhabitants, iv’ere successfully vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Capt. T. H. Lewin, Hill Tracts of Chittagong and Ihvellcrs thereof 
(Calcutta, 1869), and 'Jhe Fly on the //^^’^/(1885); and Emil Riebeck. 
Chittagong Hill 'Tracts, translated by Trof. A. II. Keane (1885).] 

Chittang. — Ri\er in Ambala and Karnril Districts, I’linjab. Sec 
ChAUI ANG. 

Chittoor Subdivision {Clnttitr).- Sul)di\ision of North Arcot 
District, Madras, (onsislin^ id ihc to Inks of (‘iiiri’ooK and Palmanlk 
and the Pcnc.anuru uimindari talisiL 

Chittoor Taluk. — Taluk in llie centie of Norlli Arcot District, 
Madras, lying between ij^^and 13"" 31' N. and 78° 48' and 79^ if E. 
It IS the largest taluk in the District, Inning an arcii of 793 scjuare 
miles; and it contains one town, C'hi i look (po[)iilation, 10,893), the 
head-(iiiarters of the Distru't, and 338 \illages 'Phe population in 1901 
was 209,868, compared nmiH 200,249 in 1891. 'Phe demand for land 
revenue and ('esses in 1903 4 was Rs. 3,21,000. I'he taluk consists of 
an undulating jilain, broken h) a large number of naked rocky hills 
rising abruptly from the surrounding country and covered with enormous 
granite boulders. 'Phe soil is good and large areas are under irrigation, 
and the contrast between the \i\id green of the paU'hes of cultivation 
and the varied hues of the rodey emmenc'es is mcast pictures(|ue. 

Chittoor Town (‘ little town ’).—Head-({uarters of North Arcot 
District, Madras, and of the taluk of the same name', situated in 
13° 13'N. and 79° 6' Ph, in the valley of the Poini liver, on the South 
Indian Railway 18 miles north of Katjiadi junction, and 100 miles by 
road from Madras. J’opulation (ic^oi), 10,893. Being 990 feet above 
the sea, during the inter months it is pleasantly c ool; but in former 
years it suffered from more than one outbreak of virulent fever, and 
in consequenc'e the headaiuarters of some of the District staff were 
removed to Vellorl. 'J'he place was a military station until 1874, but 
is now, cxceiit as the offi('ial centre, of no imjjortance. It contains most 
of the usual courts and offices, and a Roman (Jatholic chajiel. 

Chittur. — Head-(}uaiters of the taluk of the same name in Ccjchin 
State, Madras, situated in 10" 42' N. and 76'' 45' E., on the Anaimalai 
river. Population (1901), 8,095, of whom 96 per cent, are Hindus, 
chiefly Brahmans and Nayars. Sc\cral of the latter are substantial 
landholders. Cotton-weaving is carried on to some extent in the town. 
It contains a small palace, the offices of the tahslldar and the District 
Munsif, and a high school. 

Chobari. —Petty State in Kaihiawar, Bombay. 

Chodavaram. Minor tcduk in the Agency tract of Godavari 
District, Madras, lying between 17'' 9' and 17° 52' N. and 81'' 28' and 
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81® 53' E., with an area of 715 square uiiles. It is hounded on the 
south and west by the Godavari river, and includes almost the whole 
of the Rampa hill country. The p<rpulation in 1901 was 23,229. 
It contains 232 villages, C'hodavaram being the head-quarters. The 
demand on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 7,400. 1 'hc whole area is occupied by the Eastern Ghats, and 
forests cover nearly 575 s<]uare miles, of which 40 t stpiare miles belong 
to Ciovernment, but are not ‘icserved,’ the h'orcst Art not having been 
extended to this tract. In jilaces the forests are very heavy, but it is 
impossible to exploit them owang to waint of communications. There 
IS only one metalled road, from Rajahmundry to (‘hoda\aram. I'hc 
forest products are timber, tamarinds, turmeric, oranges, wax, i^rc., 
which are brought by Mala traders to the markets at diodavaram and 
1 )evipatnam. Tlie ('hief crops are nee, jiulses, camhi^ and maize, 
w'hile a little toba('co is grown for local consumption. Grajihite is met 
with in a few places, but not in paying quantities. 

Chok.— 1 'ett\ .State in Kathiawar, Bomba). 

Chola {Choda ; in Asoka’s inscriptions, Chora ; tlie Choral of Pto¬ 
lemy, Choliya of Hiuen Tsiang, and Sora of Pliny).—One of the three 
ancient kingdoms which, according to tradition, originally divided the 
South of India. Its capital was at one time at Uraiyur, now a suburb 
of'rrichinopol). lattle definite is known of its rulers until the tenth 
century, w'hcn the cajiital wasTanjore, but the deciphering of the numer¬ 
ous ins( riptioiis of the d) nasty which survive is gradually clearing up 
their histor) from that tune foiwaul. I'heir ex|)ansion in the tenth and 
elcNenth centuries is one of the great landmarks of South Indian his- 
toi). d'hey siil)\eited both the Pallavas and the Pandyas and also the 
Eastern Ghrdukyas, with whom they subse(iuently maintained friendl) 
relations for three generations by intermarriages, until eventually an 
I'kistern ('haluky.i [)nnce asctaided the ( hola throne about the close 
of the ekwenth centur). Rajaraja Deva, who came to the throne at 
the end of the tenth century, and was perhaps the greatest of their 
kings, seems to have ruled ovei almost all of what is now' the Madras 
Presidency, as well as M)soie and Gooig. He had an organized arm> 
and a regular s)stem of cimI administration. He did much to beautif) 
his capital cit) It was about this time that a careful survey of the 
cultivable land in the Tamil countr) w'as conducted. His successors 
follow'cd in his footsteps and expended their wealth in the construction 
of beautiful temjiles and useful irrigation w'orks—among the latter the 
Grand Anicut and several (diannels in the Tanjore delta. The dynasty 
declined tow'ards the end of the tw’elfth century, falling before the 
Pandyas of Madura, the Hoy.salas of Dorasamudra, and the Kakatiyas 
of Warangal, and was eventually overthrown by the Musalman invasion 
of 1310. 
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Chola."Pasb in the Chola range of the Eastern Himalayas, 14,500 
feet above the sea, situated in 27°25'N. and 88^49' leading from 
Sikkim State to the Chumbi valley in Tibet. 

Cholistan. Tahsil in Bahawalpur State, Punjab. See Nahr Sa- 

DIKIYAH. 

Chopda Taluka. — Taluka of East Khandesh District, Bombay, 
lying between 21° 8' and 21° 25' N. and 75® I'and 75° 34' E., ^^ith 
an area of 368 square miles. There are two towns, Chopda (popula¬ 
tion, 18,612), the head-quarters, and Ada\ad (5,983); and 91 villages. 
The population in 1901 was 75,550, compared with 72,819 in 1891. 
The density, 205 persons per sijiiaic mile, is much above the District 
average. The demand for land ie\enue in 1903--4 was 2*3 lakhs, and 
for cesses Rs. 15,000. 'The taluka (‘onsists of two valleys, divided by a 
spur of the Satpura range tliat runs across it obliquely from east to west, 
'rhe southern \allcy is a part of the ri( h north I'apti pl.iin, and follows 
the ('ourse of that river. 'J'he northern or inner valley, know’n as the 
J )hauh‘ taraf^ is a broken and hilly (‘ountry, unsurveyed, covered with 
dense forest, inhabited by Bliils, and infested by wild beasts. The 
'Fapti valley is fairly supiihed with w’ell water, but none of the streams 
IS suited for irrigation. The chief rivers aie the d'fqiti, and its tribu- 
laries the Aner and (iuli. "I'hc ])revaihng soil is a rich, black, alluvial 
clay, resting on a )ellowish subsoil. The annual rainfall averages 
25 inches. 

Chopda Town.— Head-quarteis of the taluka ol the same name in 
East Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in 21"^ 15'N. and 75® 18' E., 
8 miles fiom the right bank of the Tapti, 51 miles north-east of Dhulia. 
Population (1901), 18,612. Chopda is probably a settlement of con¬ 
siderable antiquity, and its ruined fort shows that it was a place of 
mu(’h consequence undei early Hindu rulers. In 1600 it w'as a large 
low'll and w’ell peopled, with a temple of Kameshwar, to w'hich Hindus 
came from great distant es. It was handed over by Sindhia in 1820, 
restored to him in 1837, and came again under Jkitish rule in 1844. 
There is a large trade in cotton and linseed. The municipality, w’hich 
was established in 1870, had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs. j0,000. In 1903 4 the income was Rs. 9,900. 
d'he town contains a dispensary, 5 cotton-ginning factories, 2 cotton- 
presses, and 6 schools with 456 pupils, one of which, w'ith 30 jiupils, 
is a girls’ school. 

Chor. — Peak in Sirmui State, Punjab. See Chauk. 

Chorangla. — Petty State in Rewa Kaniha, Bombay. 

Chorasi. —(Antral taluka of Surat District, Bombay, lying between 
21° 2' and 21° if N. and 72° 42' and 72° 59' E., with an area of 
102 square miles. Chorasi contains 2 towns, Surai (population, 
119,306), the District head-quarteis, and Rander (10,478); and 
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65 villages. The population in 1901 was 169,100, compared with 
159,170 in 1891. Owing to the inclusion of the city, the density is 
as high as 1,658 persons per square mile. Land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to 2-8 lakhs. The taliika forms a richly wooded 
plain, with highly cultivated fields enclosed with hedges. With the 
exception of the Tapti, which forms the northern boundary for about 
18 miles, there is no river of importance, and the w^ater-supply is 
defective, owing to the smallness of the village reservoirs and the 
brackishness of the well w'ater. 

Chota Nagpur Division. —A Division of Bengal, lying between 
21^ 58' and 24*^’ 49' N. and 83*^ 20' and 86° 54' E. The head-quarters 
of the Division arc at Ranchi, and it includes five Districts, with area, 
population, and revenue as show’ii below':— 


Distiu t 

Ate.i in 
sijuaie miles 

'Copulation, 

KJOl . 

1 Dcinand lor 
j Icuul ic\c-nuc 
! ami cesses, 
i 1003 4, 

in thoubaiKK 
of lupces 

Ila/aribagh . 
iCanJii . 

Talanian 

Maubhum 

Singhbhum 

7,021 

7.12K 

' 4 A 47 

1,177.961 

'.1^7.925 

619,600 

1 1.301,36^ 

1 613,579 

2,46 

1.65 

b 7 i 

' 2,22 

1 ,64 

'total 

27,101 

' -1.9^0,429 

9 ,6S 

Noik—III tlic Kepotf of tlio Census of looi llu‘ .'lira of 
s>lio\\n .is. squ.iri* inilfs. The lifjUK Rutii abo\e w.is 

Sui vi-yor-GciuT.ll. 

Sinjrhbhuin was 
supplit (1 1)3' ttr* 


After the suppression of the Kol rebellion of 1831-2 this tract was 
exempted by Regulation XllI of 1833 fioiii the opeiation of the general 
law's and regulations, and e very branch of the administration w'as vested 
in an officer aj)])ointed by the supiemc Government and styled the 
Agent to the Governor-General, SouthAVest Frontier. In 1854 the 
designation of the jiioNincc was changed to Chota Niigpur by Act XX 
of that year; and it has been administered since that date as a non¬ 
regulation j^rovincc* under the* Lieutenant Go\ernor of Bengal, the title 
of the chief e\c*cutive ofticei being at the same time changed to 
('ommissioner, and that of otiiceis in c'harge of Distiicts to Deputy- 
('ommissioner. The Commissioner exercises geneial control over the 
small Chota Nagpur States of Ivharsawan and Saraikcla. 

The so called ('hota Nagpur ])lateau extends be>ond the limits of the 
Di\ision into the 'rributary States of Chota Nagiiur and Orissa on the 
south-west and south, and through the Santal Parganas to the Ganges 
on the north east, while' its outlying fringes stretch out into the south of 
the I’atna and Bhagalpur Divisions on the north and into the west of 
the Biirdwan Division on the east. I'he w'ord ‘plateau’ is used, for 
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want of a better designation, for this tract of elevated country, and is 
not intended to imply that the area referred to forms an open table-land 
like that to the north of Cape (polony. There are three plateaux in the 
stricter acceptation of the term, one in Ranchi and two in Hazaribagh. 
Elsewhere the country is often very broken, and numerous ranges 
or groups of steep hills are intersected by deep ravines and oc'casion- 
ally hy open valle)s. Tlie geological forinalion is gneiss, freely inter- 
bedded ^^ith micaceous, siliceous, and hornblendic schists, passing into 
transition or metamorphu' locks in West Rengal and South Bihar. 

'The re('orded pojiulation increased from 3,147,699 in 1872 to 
1,225,989 in 1881 and to 4,628,792 in 1891 ; but the earlier enumera- 
lions were defective. I’he density is 181 persons per sijuare mile, 
tompared with 438 for Bengal as a ^\hole. In 1901 Hindus constituted 
08*5 per Lent, of the total population, Muhammadans 5-7 jier cent., 
Christians (of whom all excejU 1,191 were natives) 2*9 per cent., and 
Animists 22-7 per (cnt., while among the remainder were 853 Jains, 
'i'hc Division is the home ol numerous non-Aryan tribes, \vho were 
never properly subjugated cithei by the early Aryan invaders or by the 
Ikithan and Mughal emperors, or indeed by any outside power until 
the advent of the British. 'Fhey have thus preserved in their mountain 
fastnesses an individuality in respect of tribal organization, religion, and 
language which their ('ongeners in the plains have long since lost. They 
are gradually abandoning their tribal dialects in favour of the nearest 
Aryan form of speec'h, Hindi to the north and west, Oriya to the south, 
and Bengali to the east , but a largt‘ number still speak their owm 
languages, which are divided by philologists into two great families, the 
Munda and the Dravidian. 'Fhis distinction, however, is merely an 
indication of some earlier jiulitical condition, and does not represent any 
corresponding divergeiK'e of physical type. The most distinctive of the 
tribes rejiresented are the Santals {see Sant al I^aroanas) in Hazaribagh, 
Manbhum, and Singhbhum, the Mundas in Ranchi, the Okaons in 
Ranchi and the Tributary States, the Hos in Singhbhum, the Bhumijs 
in Manbhum and Singhbhum, and the Conds in the Tributary States. 
A remarkable increase in the numbei of Christians took place during 
the decade ending 1901, due priiu'ipally to new' ('onversions in Ranchi, 
where Christians numbered 124,958, conijiared with onl) 75,693 
ten years previously. 'I’he German laitheran missionaries have here 
met w'ith great success; and the District is also a great centre of Roman 
Catholic missionary enterprise, (‘ontaining three-fifths of the total 
number of their converts in liengal. 

The Division contains 13 towns and 23,876 villages. Ranchi 
(25,970) is the only town w'ith a jiopulation exceeding 20,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. Chot.l Nagpur jiossesses great mineral w'calth, especially in 
respect of coal, the princ'ipal fields being the Giridih coal-field in 
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Ha/arihagh, the Jherria coal-field chiefly in Manbhiini, and the Dalton- 
ganj coal-field in ralaniau. The output of coal and coke in 1903 was 
3,329,000 tons. Mica is mined in H^zaribagh, and 547 tons were 
produced in 1903. The Jain temples at Parasnath Hill yearly attract 
thousands of pilgrims , other interesting antiquities are the ruins of a fort 
at Panchlt and of temples at several places in the Manbhiim District. 

Chota Nagpur States. —A term formerly applied to nine Native 
States in Chot;l Nagpur, Bengal, consisting of the seven 'J'ributary 
States of C'han(. Bhakak, Korea, Surguoa, Udaipur, Jashpur, 
(iANGi'UR, and Bonai, and the two 1 ^'eudatory States of Kiiarsawan 
and Sakmki.la. The five States first named were transferred in 
0('tober, 1905, to the Central ITovinces, as part of the territorial redis¬ 
tribution connected with the formation of the new lYovimc' of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and the Oriya-speaking States of Cangpur and 
Bonai were at the same time attai'hed to the Orissa Tributary States. 
'Die ('hota Nagpur States therefl^ire now include only the two small 
Slates of Kharsawan and Saraikela. 'fhese States, which lie between 
2 2^' 2i/ and 22^ 54' N. and 85° 38' and 86° o' E., have a total area 
of 602 scpiare miles, and are practicall}' w^edged in betw^een the 
Districts of Manbhiim and Singhbhum. They are bounded on the 
north by the Districts of Ranchi and Manbhiim ; on the east and w'est 
by Singhbhum ; and on the south by the Orissa State of Mayurbhanj 
and Singhbhum. 

Chota Sinchula. — Teak m the Sinchula range, in the Alipur sub¬ 
division of Jalpaiguri Distiict, JCastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
26° 4S' N. and 89° 34' E.., about 7 miles north of Buxa cantonment 
and sefiarating British from Bhutan territory. The elevation is 5,695 
feet above sea-lc^el. 

Chota Udaipur.- St.ite in the Political Agenc'y of Rewa Kantha, 
Bomba), lying between 22° 2' and 22° 32' N. and 73° 47' and 74° 
20' K., wuth an estimated area of 873 scjuare miles. It is bounded on 
the north b) the St«ite of Bariya , on the east by All Rajpur ; on the 
south by petty Stales in the Sankheda Mehwas; and on the west by 
Baroda territory. The ri\ei Orsmg runs through the State, di\iding 
it into tw'o nearly ecjiial portions ; the Narbada washes its southern 
boundar) foi a few miles. The countr) is hilly and overgrown with 
forest. During the greater })art of the year the climate is damp and 
unhealthy, and fever is prevalent. 

The family of the chief are Chauhan Rajputs, who, when driven out 
(T their former territories by the advance of the Musalmans about the 
year 1244, entered (lujarat, and took possession of Champaner city and 
fort. On the capture of Cdiampaner in 1484 by Mahmud Begara, they 
whhdrew’ to the wild parts of their former possessions east of Cham- 
jiaiier, one branch founding the State of Bari)a and the other the State 
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of ("hota Udaipur. In the disturbances of 1858 the chief refused to 
hold any communication with Tantia Topi, one of the leaders of the 
rebellion, and prepared to defend himself against any attempt to enter 
his capital. It was when encamped before the town of Chota Udaipur 
that Tantia 'I'opi was defeated by General Tarke. 'Vhe chief bears the 
title of Maharawal. His house follows the rule of primogeniture, and 
holds a sanad of adoption. He is entitled to a salute of nine guns. 
The family moved at one time to Mohan, a most advantageous position 
for commanding the })asses, and built a fort there. Hence the State 
IS sometimes called Mohan. But this capital was abandoned in favour 
of Ghota Udaipur. It was jirobabl) in conseciucnce of the defenceless 
position of the latter place that the chiefs became tributary to the 
Gaikwnr. 'J’he political control has since 1822 been transferred to 
the British Ciovernment. 

The Gensus of 1901 returned a population of 64,621, or 74 persons 
per sciuarc mile, living in one towm (Ghota Udaipur) and 502 village's. 
Hindus numbered 62,516 and Musalmans 1,965. During the last 
decade the State lost 31 per cent, of its population owing to famine. 
Of 297 s(|uare miles of cultnable area, 77 sipiaie miles were cropped 
in 1903-4. C\)tton oc'ciipied about sejuare miles and sesamum 
6^ square miles. About 225 square miles of the total area arc covered 
b)' forest, 'riiere are no manufactures or mines ; but marble and iron 
exist in the soil, and exjiert advice is being obtained with a view to 
their exploitation. 'The princ'ipal exports are timber, cotton, and 
flovNers of the inahua tiec 'J'he main route from Miilwa to Baroda 
and the sea jiasses through the territory. 

The Raja is a chief of the .sc*cond class, and has power to try his own 
subjects for capital offences. I'he income of the State in 1903-4 was 
about 2 lakhs. A tribute of Rs. 8,908 is payable to the Gaik war of 
Baroda, the amount being c'ollectcd by the British Government, 'i'hc 
chief maintains a jiolice force of 257 men, and a mounted military 
corps of 23 men, who act as a bod}guard. 'I'here is one jail. 'The 
State contains 14 schools with an aveiage daily attendance of 456 
pupils, and one dispensary which treated 4,473 patients in 1903-4. In 
the same year 2,733 persons were vacc inated. 

Chotila.— Petty Stale in Kaihiawak, Bomba). 

Chowbe Jagirs. — Gollection of estates in the Baghclkhand Agency, 
Central India. See Chaudl Jaciirs. 

Chowghat {Chaughdt). —'Fown . ; the Ponnani taluk of Malabar 
District, Madras, situated in 10° 35' N. and 76^^ 2' E. Pojiulation 
(1901), 7,426. It was formerly the head-quarters of a taluk of the 
same name, which was amalgamated in i860 with Kutnad and 
Betatnad into the pre.sent taluk of l^onnani. It contains a District 
Munsif's court and a (iiiimiy-taksildd/i office. At Palayur to the east 
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there is a Romo-vSyrian church, noted as one of the seven original 
churches of Malabar. 'J'hc town lies on a backwater, connected by 
canals with Ponnani on the north and^'JVavancore on the south. 

Chuadanga Subdivision.— Eastern subdivision of Nadia District, 
Bengal, lying between 23*^ 22' and 23° 50' N. and 88® 38'and 89° i' E., 
with an area of 437 square miles. The subdivision consists of a flat 
widespread plain intersected by numerous streams, which have now 
in many instances silted up. 'Phe population increased from 245,422 
in 1891 to 254,589 in 1901, the density being 583 persons per square 
mile. The subdivision contains 485 villages, CituADANCA being its 
head-quarters. 

Chuadanga Village.- llcad-(|uarteis of the subdivision of the same 
name in Nadia District, Bengal, situated in 23® 39' N. and 88® 51' E., 
on the left bank of the Mfitabhanga ri\cr. Pojiulation (1901), 3,147. 
Chuadanga is a station (jn the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and an 
im[)ortant trade centre. It contains the usual public offices; the sub- 
jail has accommodation for twelve jirisoncrs. 

Chuda State. —State in the Kathiawar 1 Political Agency, Bombay, 
lying between 22® 23' and 22® 30' N. and 71® 37' and 71® 51' E., with 
an area of 78 siiuau* miles. 'J'he |)opulation in 1901 was 12,005, resid¬ 
ing in one town and 13 villages. 1'he revenue in 1903 -4 amounted to 
1-2 lakhs, and 39 square miles were cultivated. Chuda ranks as 
a third-class State in Kathiawar. It is an offshoot from ^\adhwan. 
'Phe ruler first entered into engagement with the Biitish Government 
m 1807. He bears the title of'Phakur, 

Chuda Town. —Chief town of the Stale of the same name in Kathia¬ 
war, Bombay, situated in 22® 29' N. and 71® 44' E. Population (1901), 
5,581. It IS a railway station on the Bhavnagar-Wadhwan line. 

Chudesar. Petty State in Rewa Kantha, Bombaj. 

Chumalhari. ~ Snow' jieak on lh(‘ boundary between Tibet and the 
north-w'estern corner of the State cT Bhutan, situated in 27® 50' N. 
and 89® 16' E, 23,933 feet above sea-level Chumalhari is knowm as 
one of the most saiTed mountains in 'Pibet 

Chumbul.- River in ('entral India. Sec Chxmijai. 

Chumurchi.- X’lllage in the south-west of the State of Bhutan, 
situated in 26® 55' N. and 8()® 7' E. 

Chunar Tahsil.-- 7 h/m/ of Mir/apui District, United Provinces, 
comprising the piu'^iuias of ifliagwat, Karyat Sikhar, Ahraura, Chunar, 
Bhiiili, and tdluka Saktt‘sgarh of pargana Kantit, and lying betw'een 
24® 47' and 25® 15' N. and 82 42' and 83® 12' p]., with an aiea of 
562 stpiare miles. Population fell from 185,582 in 1891 to 176,532 in 
1901. 'J’herc arc 580 Milages and two towns: Ahraura (population, 
11,328) and Chunar (9,926), the /a/isU head-quarters. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 w'as Rs. 2,87,000, and for cesses Rs. 45,000. 
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The density of population, 314 persons p(T scpiare mile, is considerably 
above the District average. The Changes divides the pargam of Karyat 
Sikhar on the north from the rest of the tahsli^ which stretches away 
south to the middle of the Vindhyan plateau. In the west the scarp 
of the Vindhyas reaches almost to the Ganges, and scattered hills are 
found on the bank of that river; but in the east lies a broader stretch 
of level land. The Jirgo rises in the south of the tahsil^ and flows 
north to join the great river near Cdiunar. 'I'he area under cultivation 
in 1903“4 was 242 square miles, of which 36 were irrigated. Wells 
supply more than half the irrigated area, and tanks most of th(‘ 
remainder. 

Chtinar Town.— Ilead-quaiters of the iaJist! of the same name in 
Mir/ajnir District, United Provinces, situated in 25° 7' N. and 82° 
54' E., on the right bank of the Ganges and on the f^ast Indian 
Railway. I^opiilation (1901), 9,926. dVadition assigns a high anticjuity 
to the fort of C’hiinar. Bhartrinath, brother of the half historic Vik 
raniaditya of Ujjain, is said to have ('hosen this solitary woocUal rock 
overhanging the Ganges as the site of his hermitage. In the early 
Muhammadan i)enod a Hindu, named Prithwi Raja, possessed the 
fortress, and after his death it was seized by the Musalmans. A 
mutilated slab over the gateway, however, commemorates its recovery 
from the invaders. It again fell into the hands of the Muhammadans, 
though the actual command of the fort remained in the hands of the 
Rahelias till it became British. Slier Khan, Sfir, afterwards Sher Shah, 
obtained Chunar by marriage with the daughter of a local chief; and 
in the struggles between Pathan and Mughal the fort was of great 
importance as the key to Bengal and Bihar. It was captured by 
Humayun in 1537, and recaptured shortly after by Sher Shfili. In 
1575 Akbar’s armies took the jilace, which remained in the power of 
the Mughals till the eighteenth century, in hen it fell into the hands 
of the Nawab of Oudh. 'Phe British troops under Major Miinro 
attacked it without success in 1763; but it came into our [lossession 
after the battle of Buxar in the following year. After Raja (diet 
Singh’s outbreak in 1781, Warren Hastings retired to (Chunar, where 
a force was collected under Major Popham, which expelled (diet Singh 
from his strongholds in the neighbourhood. Hastings was fond of the 
situation and climate of Chunar, and his residence is still standing. 
The fort was used for some time as a place of confinement for state 
prisoners, and was garrisoned up to 1890. ddie Provincial leformatory 
for juvenile offenders in the United Provinces is now located here. 

The fort is built on an outlier of the Vindhyan range, a sandstone 
rock jutting into the Ganges and deflecting the river to the north. It 
lies nearly north and south, 800 yards long, 133 to 300 broad, and 80 
to 175 feet above the level of the surrounding country. The circum- 
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ferenre of the walls is about 2,400 yards. Th(‘ present fortifications 
were for the most part constructed by the Musalmans, apparently from 
materials obtained by pulling down still older Hindu buildings. The 
town lies immediately north of the fort in the angle between the Jirgo 
and the (hinges, and contains a dispensaiy and a branch of the diurch 
Missionary Society. Close by is the tomb of Shah Kasim SulaimanI, 
a saint whose piety was clearly established, when he was carried 
prisoner to Delhi, by his fetters dropping off each evening at the time 
of prayer. His caj) and turban are still shown at his tomb, and when 
gently rubbed by one of his disciples pour out a divine influence. 

('hunar was a municipality from 1868 to 1P04, and during the ten 
ycais ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged about 
Rs. 7,000. 'I'lie income in 1903-4 was Rs. 13,000, chiefly derived 
from octroi (Rs. 8,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 12,000. Its con¬ 
stitution has now been changed to that of a ‘notified area.’ d'he town 
has little trade, but some infeiior art pottery with debased ICuropean 
patterns is produced here. 'Fhere is a tahsiVi sc hool, and the munici¬ 
pality aids three schools attended by 246 jiupils. 

[Cunningham, Afrhai'oI(ns:^ical Sumy Reports^ vol. \i, p. 128 | 

Chunderi. — d'own in (iwalior State, Central India. Sec ('HANDiiki. 

Chunian Tahsil. South-w'estern Az/ov/of Lahore District, Punjab, 
lying between 30*" 38' and 31° 22' N. and 73*^’ 38' and 74^ 29' E., with 
an area of i,i6i scjuan* miles, about half of whu'h lies in the lowlands 
beneath the old bank of the I?eas. It (‘xtends from the Sutlej right 
across the Manjha, including a narrow strij) of country beyond the 
Ravi, d'he lowlands are irrigated by the Upper Sutlej Inundation 
Canals, and the Manjha portion by the Ikiri Doab (anal. 4 'he popu¬ 
lation in 1901 wxis 257,281, compared with 230,197 in 1891. The 
head-quarters are at the town of ('iiunian (jioj)ulation, 8,959); and it 
also ('ontains the town of Khtoian (3,401) and 430 villages. 'The 
land revenue and cesses amounteil in 1903 4 to Rs. 3,25,000. 

Chunian Town. Head (juarteis of the talisil of the same name in 
Lahore District, Punjab, situated in 30*^’ 58' N. and 74*^ o' K., 8 miles 
from ('hanga Manga on the North-Western Railway. Population 
(1901), 8,959. 1'he town stands on the high bank of the old bed 
of the Reas. It is the local centre through which the grain and cotton 
of the tail AI pass to the railway. 4 'he munii'ipality was created in 
1867. 'Phe iiK'ome during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
Rs. 15,200, and the expenditure Rs. 16,300. 'Phe income for 1903-4 
was Rs. 15,600, derived mainly from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 21,300. ("hunian has little trade, and the only industry of any 
importance is cotton ginning. 'J'here are 8 ginning factories, 6 of 
which in 1904 gave employment to 259 persons, d'he towm possesses 
an Anglo-vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 
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Chupra. —Subdivision and town in Saran District, Bengal. Sef 

CttAPRA. 

Churn!. —River of Bengal. ^Se{' Matabhan(;a. 

Churu. —Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same name in the Re‘ni 
fiizdmaf of the State of Bikaner, Rajpulana, situated in 2^° 18' N. and 
74” 59' E., about 100 miles east of Bikaner city, and close to the 
Shekhawati frontier. The town is said to ha\c‘ been founded by and 
named after a Jat called ("huhru, about 1620. Bopulation (1901), 
15,657. Churu is the home of many wealthy bankers, and contains 
some fine houses, wells, and chhatiis (cenotaphs). The fort is said to 
have been built in 1730. The town jiossessc's a combined j)ost and 
telegraph oflice, a vernacular .school attended by 76 boys, and an 
excellent hospital. 'Ehe latter was the gift of a munificent citizen 
named Bhagwan Das, and contains accommodation for 15 in-patients. 

'fhe town and fort of Churu, with about 80 village^ in the neighbour 
hood, were formerly held by an inlluential 'fhakin, who was constantb 
contending with the Darbai. In 1813 the 'fhakiir was besieged in 
his fort, and, being reduced to great straits, is said to have s\n allowed 
a diamond and died, (.'huru fell into the hands of the Darbar, but 
was shortly after recoNered by the "J'hilkur’s successor with the helj) 
of Amir Khan. In t8i8 the Darbar, assisted by a British force, finally 
took possession, and the Thakiirs of Churu now hold only fivt‘ 
villages. 

Chutia. —Village in the head-ijuarters subdivision of Ranchi Dis¬ 
trict, Bengal, situated in 23° 21' N. and 85*^ 21' K., 2 miles east of 
Ranchi town. IVipulation (1901), 888. ('hutia was at one time the 
seat of the Nagbansi Rajas, and this circumstance gave to their territory 
the designation of Chotfi (a corruption of Chutia) Nagpur. 

Chutia Nagpur, —Division and group of Native States in Bengal. 
See Chota Naopitk. 

Chutturpore. -Name of State and town in ('entral India. See 
Chhaiarpiik. 

Circars, Northern {Sarkdr a division of land). -.\ name applied 
to the five northern Districts of the Madras Presidency (ianjam, 
Vi/agapatam, (iodavari, Kistna, and (iuntur. It dates from the Musal- 
man occupation of this part of the country. 'There were then five 
Circars : namely, Ciuntur, Kondapalli, h^llore, Rajahmundry, and 
Chicacole. ('hicacole included the present fianjam and Vizagapatam 
Districts ; Rajahmundr) extended to Cocanada; and Kondapalli came 
as far south as the Kistna river. 'The chief town of the five Cin ars 
was Masulipatam. 

In 1750 Muzaffar Jang, on becoming Subahdilr of the Deccan by the 
help of the French, ceded to them Masulipatam, with the adjacent 
country. In 1753 his successor, Salabat Jang, extended the grant to 
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the whole of the Northern Circars. M. Bussy, who was appointed 
to the government of the new tract, united the whole, though not 
without great trouble in Chicacole, Bc^bbili, and other places, under 
the titular chiefship of Viziarama Raz, Raja r)f Vizianagram. He was 
succeeded by Ananda Ra/, who, after making offers in vain to the 
Madras Government (then embarrassed by the French besieging their 
capital), surrendered the Circars to the English in Bengal. Lord Clive 
at once sent an army southwards, which, after defeating the French, 
stormed Masulipatam. A treaty w^as concluded with Salabat Jang, by 
which all the territory dependent on Masulij)atam, about 8o miles in 
length and 20 in breadth, was ceded to the English. In 1761 Nizam 
All supplanted Salabat Jang ; and in the following year four of the 
('ir('ars were offcied by him to the hkist India Comjiany on condition 
of affording military aid. 'Fhe offer was refused ; but in 1765 the 
('ompany obtained a grant of all the five Gircars from the emperor, 
Shah Alam. 'I'o secure possession of them the fori of Kondapalli was 
seized, and a treaty of allianc'c signed with Nizam All at Hyderabad, 
November 12, 1766. By this treaty the ('ompany, m consideration 
of the grant of the* ('ircars, engaged to maintain troops at an annual 
cost of £90,000 for the Nizam’s assistance whenever required. Guntur, 
being a personal estate of tlie Nizam’s brother, Basfdat Jang, was, as 
a matter of courtesy, excepted during his lifetime. Two years later 
another treaty was signed (on March 1, 1768), in which the Nizam 
acknowledged the validity of Shah Alam’s grant and resigned the 
('irciiis (Guntur again excejited) to th(‘ Company, receiving, as a mark 
of friendship, £50,000 ])er annum. In 1769 the ('ircars were taken 
under direct management; and in 1778 Guntur w'as also rented, by 
special treaty, from Basillat Jang for his lifetime. 'The Nizam strongly 
objected to this leasi* and the Madras Government eventually cancelled 
it. Basfdat Jang died in 1782 ; but though Guntur should then have 
been at once handed over, it was not until 1788 that it came under 
Biitish administration. In 1823 the claims of the Nizam over the 
Northern Carcfirs were determined by a money payment from the (’om¬ 
pany of ii6-|^ lakhs, and the whole thus became a British possession. 

Cis-Sutlej States.- A group of States in the Bunjab, lying in the 
tract of countr) bounded by the Sutlej on the west and north, the 
Siwaliks on the north-east, the Jumna on the cast, and the old Delhi 
territory on the south. In 1809 the treaty betw'cen the British Gov¬ 
ernment and Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore set a limit to the 
encroachments of the Maharaja to the east and south of the Sutlej, and 
the Cis-Sutlej States were formally taken under British protection. 
These States w'ere mostly held by Sikh chiefs, of whom the most 
prominent w'as the Rajii of Patiala with a revenue of a quarter of a 
million sterling; and by bands of Sikh horsemen, wBose individual 
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shares in sonic cases did not exceed the t\ientietli part of a single 
village. Many of them were of recent origin, and had been founded by 
Sikh warriors from beyond the ^utlej after the*overthrow of the Afghan 
governor at Sirhind b\ the united fon'cs of the Sikhs on both sides of 
the river in 1763. For some time previous to the treaty of 1809 Ranjit 
Singh had aimed at establishing his siipremac} over the cis-Sutlej 
lerritor). Several of the most ])rominenl of the chiefs had been 
tributaries of the* Maratha powei, and it was as the successot of the 
Marathas that the Ihitish (kivernment claimed the ])roiectoratc. 'Fhe 
})r()te('ted (hiefs were allowed full sovereigntv within their respective 
tenitories, but were retiuired to assist the British with all their forces in 
repelling any invasion of the counti). 'I'he British Government con¬ 
fined its interfeience with the States to the settlement of (|uarrels, and 
the determination of dis[)utes as to suecession, but u'served to itself, as 
the priee of its jaoteetion, the light of escheat in case of failuri' of heirs. 
Political control ovei the .'states w'as until 1840 exercised through the 
British representative at Delhi and his assistants, who were also 
responsible foi the administration of the territories which la])sed from 
time to time in default of hears. In 1840 a (lOveinoi-Generars Agent 
lor the North ^Vest hVontiei was appointed with his hcad-(]uaiters 
at Auibala, and two veais latei the administration of the Kipsed 
territories was transferred to him. 

In the first Sikh W ai (1845-6) the great majority of the States failed 
to act u[) to their of)ligati()ns. The Ivahore army was laigely recruited 
in their territories, and their .sym[)athies, as a rule, were with the 
enemies of th(*ir protectors. As a conseciuenee, at the end of 1846, 
important modifications were made in the relations between the de¬ 
faulting State's and the jiaramount powa*r. 'Fhe most flagrant offenders 
were punished by confiscation, and the remainder were deprived of 
their police jurisdiction, and of the right to lev^ customs and transit 
duties, while the obligation to furnish troops was commuted foi a 
mone) payment. Nine chiefs only those of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Maler Kotla, Faridkot, Kalsia, Raikot, Dialgarh, and Mamdot—were 
e\emi)ted from this arrangement, and allowed to retain full powers. 

These reforms added largely to the territory under the direct control 
of the J^ritish Government, 'i'he bead-cjuarters of the Agent had been 
transferred to l^ahore, and a (Commissioner of the (As-Sutlej States was 
appointed, subordinate to him. It w'as speedily found that, without 
police jurisdiction, the jiosition of the States was an impossible one; 
and in 1849, after the conquest of the Punjab, the British (Government 
assumed complete control throughout their territories, which were 
shortly afterwards brought under settlement, and the revenues assessed 
in cash. 'J'he position of the chiefs, and of the representatives of the 
old communities of horsemen (known as pattidCirs)^ who were thus 
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deprived of their former powers), became that of ordinary jiiglrddrs *. 
and the right of suc cession to the jd^s^lrs is confined to the descendants 
in the male line of the ]iersons actually^ in possession in 1809, the date 
of the declaration of the British protectorate. Of the States which 
were allowed to retain powers in 1846, Dialgarh lapsed in 1852 and 
Raikot in 1854, while Mamdot was annexed m 1855 in consequence 
of the misconduct of the Nawab. The defunct States are now incor¬ 
porated in the Districts of Ambala, Kama), Ludhiana, Ferozepore, 
and Hissar. 

Closepet. llead-cjuarters of the ^wh-td/uk of the same name in the 
Channajiatna fd/uk of Bangalore District, Mysore, situated in 12^'43' N. 
and 77® on the Arkavati, 28 miles by rail from Bangalore city. 

i*opulation (1901), 6,099. town was founded in 1800, being 

named after Sir Barry Close, the Resident, and became the head- 
(liiarters of the Bargir or irregular horse at that time. The INltisalmans 
of the place are largely engaged in the rearing of silkworms and 
reeling of silk. 'The municipality dates Ironi 1870. I'hc receipts and 
expenditure duiing the ten yeais ending 1901 averaged Rs. 3,000. In 
11)03-4 they were Rs. 3,800. 

Cocanada Subdivision. —Subdivision of Codavari District, Madras, 
consisting of the- /d/i/k of C'oc anadv and the uiuividdri tahslh of 
I'rNi and PrruAi’CKVM. 

Cocanada Taluk, ( 'oa^t taluk m Codavan Distric t, Madras, lying 
between 43' and 17^ (>' N. and 82^ 8' and 82^' 21' \i ^ with an 
ciic’a of 29.^ scjuaic' miles. 'The pojmlation in 1901 was 213,758, 
compaied with 1 <83,505 in 1891. It contains two towns, Cc)C^NAl)A 
(population, 48,01)6), the Disiiica and ta/uk head cpiarters, and Samal- 
Kor (16,015), and 99 \illagc*'>. 'The demand on account of land 
revenue and c essc’s in 1903 3 amounted to Rs. 5,45,000. Lorincja 
and In.) ARAM, well-known seajiorts in the days of the early hmropean 
‘^ettlements, are situated in this ta/uk ; and 'J'all.irevii, ncjar Coringa, 
IS the only place in the Distnc't where shiji-biiilding is now carried 
on. 'J'he principal crop is rice, which is irrigated by canals from the 
Godavari rivcT. 

Cocanada Town {KdJzhidda) —Town and seaport in the ta/uk o( 
the .same name, Godavari District, Madras, situated in 57' N. and 
82*^ 14' E., at the liead of Gocanada Bay, which is formed by the 
shoals at the mouth of the eastern branch of the Godfivari river. A 
blanch lo miles long connects the port with the main line of the 
Ikist Goast Railway at Samalkot junction (391 miles from Madra.s). 
'The jiopulation in 1901 w'as 48,096, of whom 44,787 were Hindus, 
2,281 Muhammadans, and 1,022 Christians. 

Cocanada is of little historical importance. Jagannathapuram, one 
of its suburbs, was however very early chosen by the Dutch as the site 
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of a factory. It was finally ceded to the British in 1825. After the 
capture of Masuhpatam by Oilonel Forde in 1759, the French twice 
landed a small force at C'oeanada, but were easily repulsed. With the 
silting up of Coringa Bay Cocanada took the place of Coringa as a 
port, and rose into importance during the American Civil W'ar as a 
place of shipment for the cotton pressed at Guntur. 

The town is situated on a sandy plain, little ab(;vc sea-level. Two 
canals from Dowlaishweram, one running through Samalkot and the 
other through the Ramachandrapuram ta/uk^ fall into the tidal ( reek on 
which it stands and connect it witli the waterways of the flistrict. It 
IS the headajuarters of the I )istrict administration, though some (jf the 
staff are stationed at Rajah mundrv, and one of the two District Forest 
officers at Kunavaram. It is also the head-(juarlers of a comiiany of 
the East Coast Rifle Volunteers. The (Canadian JCiptist Mission have 
their principal establishment here, and there is a Roman Catholic 
church and convent. 

Coc'anada was constituted a municipality in 1806. The municipal 
recei[)ts during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 91,000, and 
the expenditure (induding the water-works) Rs. 1,01,000. 'i'he income 
in J 903-4 was Rs. 1,14,000, the principal sources being the taxes on 
houses and lands (Rs. 27,500), and tolls (Rs. 13,000). The expenditure 
was Rs. 1,39,000, the chief items being water-works (Rs. 57,000), cem- 
scrvancy (Rs. 19,400), and roads and buildings (Rs. 20,500). Theie 
are two hospitals, one, the X'ictoria Memorial Hospital, which \Nas 
opened in 1903, being for women. 'The water-works, completed in 
1903 at a cost of 4C lakhs, arc designed to give a supply of 10 gallons 
per head jier day to a population of 40,000. d'he water is obtained 
from the Samalkot canal. 

Cocanada is the duel })ort on the Coromandel coast north of 
Madras ; but since the construction of the railway, and also on account 
of the silting up of the bay, it has much declined. Vessels calling here 
anchor 4-J miles from the entrance to the harbour off the VakalapQdi 
lighthouse in 5 fathoms at hjw water. In 1903 4, 2O5 vessels with a 
tonnage of 534,545 entered the port and 265 also cleared from it. Of 
the latter, 38 with a tonnage of Oi,On cleared for foreign ports. The 
value of the foreign exports was about 84 lakhs, and of the imports 
19 lakhs. The coasting trade was valued at about 103 lakhs. The 
chief exports are cotton, shipped to the United Kingdom, France, and 
Belgium; oilseeds, chiefly to France and the United Kingdom \ and 
rice, to Ceylon and Mauritius, Tobacco is sent in large quantities to 
Rangoon, where it is made up into cheroots. Ghi^ pulses, and castor 
and gingelly oils are also exported. The principal imports are cotton 
piece-goods and twist and yarn, which come coastwise from Bombay, 
gunny-bags from Bengal, rice from Burma, and kerosene oil from 
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America. C\)canadci possesses a C'hamber of C'onimerce and a Port 
Conservancy Board. The port dues in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 37,000, 
and landing and shipping dues to Rs. 20,000. During the year 1903, 
23,400 passengers embarked at the port, all for Burma. 

A private salt factory is worked at Cocanada, and imjjortant (jovern- 
ment salt-pans are situated a few miles off at Penuguduru. A large 
rice husking mill has been opened, and several small husking and oil 
factories are at work. 'J'here are also an iron foundry and some small 
cheroot-making firms. But the principal business of the place is the 
shipping trade. 

'The ('hiel ediu'ational institution in CYavinada is the Pithapuraiii 
Raja’s ('ollege, founded in 1852, and endow^ed in 1865 w'ith Rs. 25,000 
by the Raja of that estate. It was raised to a second-grade college 
Ill 1884, and has an attendance of 490, ol whom 54 are in the college 
(lasses. The'limpany Memorial school, founded in 1883 foi English- 
speaking (‘hildren, and uiuha the managiancnt of the (_ anadian Baptist 
Mission, has an attcnd<ince ol 40. 

Cochin State ( A Native State in jiolitical rcTitions with 
the (joNcrnment of Madnis, tailed after the town of the same name, 
loiiiK'rly its (ai)ital but now’ a British possession. It lies between 
(; ’ 48'and lo"^ 4(j' N. .ind 76' and 76° 55'E., and has an area ot 
1,301^ s(|iiare miles 'J'hc Stale is singiilaily diversilk'd in its con 
figui.ition and jiliNsaal asptrts. It consists ol two disconnec ted parts, 
the laiger ol winch is Ijouiuled on the noith by the Malabar District 
of Madras, on the east b) Malabai and 'J'nivancore State, on the south 
by 'Pravancore, and on the west b) Malabar and the Arabian Sea. 
'I'he smallci jiart, called ( hittiii, is situated to the north-east, and is 
cntiiel) suiiounded by the Madras Districts of Malabai and ("oim- 
batoie. 'I'here are also a lew small isolated tiacts encircled by 
'Pia\an(.oie. 


'Phc Slate is dnided iiUv) three well-defined parts—the hills, the 
plains, and the seaboard. 'Phe hilly 01 eastern jiortion, winch covers 
neail) hcdl its total extent, is formed b) a section 
^spects^ of the Wksikkn (inxis and is broken by long 
spurs, e\tensi\e ravines, dense forests, and tangled 
jungles, rising ternic e aftei terrace to an elevation of 5,000 feet above 
the sea. it is covered with magnificent forests of teak and other 
valuable trees, and exhibits ever)wheie a splendid luxuriance of foliage 
and flowers. Stretching westward, in gentler slopes and gradually 
widening valleys, but broken here and there by isolated low’ hills, the 
plains succc'cd the forest-c lad uplands. Intersected by numerous rivers 
and streams, dotted everywhere with homesteads or farms, and closely 
cultivated wherever jnxssible, these plains stietch in a succession of 
gentle undulations towauU a line of backwaters on the coast. Between 
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the backwaters and the sea is a long and narrow stretch of sand, 
densely covered with luxuriant coco nut palms, and in some parts, 
where there are natural or arti§cial embankments, with a wide extent 
of rice-fields. It is low and generally swampy, and is in several parts 
liable to be flooded during the monsoon inundations. 

The chief rivers are the Alwaye, the ('hfilakudi, the Kurumali r)r 
Karuvannur, the Ponnani, and the Anaimalai. The .Mwaye is really 
a 'Fravancore river, hut runs through (‘o('hin for a few miles; and 
along this part of its course there are several neat bungalows on its 
lianks, for the use of the members of tht‘ ruling family and the chief 
officers of the State. Tht‘ ('halakudi rises in the Kodasseri foiests 
and, after a tortuous course of neaily 70 miles, empties itself into the 
backwater a few miles from (Vanganur. 'Fhe Kurumali, which is 
known as the Karuvannur after its junction with the Manali, drains 
the Paravattfini and Pfilapilli forests. The l‘onnani recca'ves numerous 
streams rising from the C^oc'hin forests, and forms for several miles 
the boundary between Malabar and ('ochin. 4 'he Anaimalai or 
(liittur river, in its ('Ourse through Coimbatore and Malabar, meanders 
along 15 miles of Coc'hin territory in a broad bed of ro('k and sand. 

One of the most striking physical features of the country is the 
continuous chain of lagoons or backwaters already mentioned, whi('li 
run parallel to the sea and rec'eivc* the drainage of the numerous 
streams descending from the* Western Chats. 'They are very irregular 
in form, varying in breadth from 4 miles to a f(‘W dozen yards, and 
branch out into a number of intricate and shallow channels, sometimes 
containing low alluvial islands. They ('ommunicate with the sea at 
three points—Cochin, Cianganur, and ('htdwai. 'Though they are 
shallow in most j)laces, navigation along them is at all limes possible 
for flat-bottomed passcngei and cargo boats. 'There are also two 
extensive fresh-water lakes, whic h are connected with each other, the 
RNAMAkKAL and the Manakkodi. A part of the former lies within 
Malabar District. 'These lakes open into the backwaters at Kna- 
makkal and ('hirakkal, and embankmemts are c'onstructed to prevent 
the ingress of salt water from these during the hot season, wffien the 
beds of the lakes are sown with rice. 'The area thus annually cultivated 
exceeds 7,000 acres. 

'The prevailing geological formation of the eastern j)art of the 
.State is gneiss, w'hich decomposes into a soil eminently suited, in com¬ 
bination with the heavy rainfall, to support a luxuriant forest giowth. 
Proc^eeding westw^ards, the formation merges into a laterite underlain 
by gneiss, and becomes sandy on the seaboard. 

The flora of the" hilly part of the State resembles that c)f the rest of 
the Western Ghats, consisting chiefly of plants that love a w'arm and 
moist climate. The principal trees are referred to under Forests below. 
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r'offee and cardamoms are grown on the Net.ltampathis. The more 
prominent growth of the laterite plains includes numerous jack- and 
mango-trees, areca palms, and various ,species of plantain. The coco¬ 
nut palm is the chief tree on the seaboard. 

The forests of C'ochin contain all the larger animals of Southern 
India. Ele])hants and bison (gaur) are common in the Parambikolam 
range and tf) a less ('\tenl in the Kodasseri range. Nilgiri iluix are 
occasionally seen in the higher ranges of the Nelliam])athis. Tigers, 
bears, leopards, hyc'nas, and other kinds of deei are met with in 

all the forests. 'I'he hunting leopard and the wolf are said to be found 
in some of the jungles. Monkeys and birds of sj)ecies uncommon 
away from the west (oast are found both in the hills and on the plains. 
Th(* rivers and backwaters contain otters and crocodiles. 

The ('limate, though dam]) and enervating, is not unhealth\. It is 
most moist in the southern laluks^ which are situated close to the sea 
and the bac kwateis, but less so in the north. Of all parts of the State, 
the Chittur faJuk^ situated within the Palghat (lap, has the driest and 
most bracing < limate, 'bhe lower hills and parts of ('hittur are feverish, 
es})e('ially during the dr) months. Elephantiasis is very (’ommon along 
the coast. The temjierature is fairl) uniform throughout the year ; 
the highest figure rec'orded in 1903 A\as 96^ in A])ril, and the lowest 
69° in December, the mean being 82". 

The rainfall is very heavy, and is fairly regular and uniform in quan¬ 
tity. Like the west fo<i^t generally, Oochin gets the benefit of both the 
monsoons in full. In ('hittur, however, owing to its situation within the 
gap), the su])])!)’ is less (‘opious, and this accounts for its drier climate. 
'I'lie annual rainfall, based on the statistics for the twi*l\e years ending 
1903, averaged 136 inches at 'IVichiir, to8 at Ernakulam, and 66 at 
Tattamangalam. The State has not for .several generations suffered 
from an\ serious natural calamilie.s, suc'h as destructive floods or earth¬ 
quakes, and famine is practically unknown. 

Till about the middle of the ninth century a.d. ("ochin formed part 
of the kingdom of Kerala. About that time, ("heraman Perumal, the 
Histor rtiler, according to tradition, of the vast country 

stretching from tlokarn in the north to ('a})c Tomorin 
in the south, resigned the kingdom into the hands of his relatives and 
friends, embraced Islam, and went on a pilgrimage to Arabia, Nvhere his 
tomb is reported to have been found. The present Rajas of Cochin 
claim to hold their territory in direct descent from him. Nothing is 
known of the subsequent hi.story of the State till the advent of the 
Portuguese, except that there ^^as constant strife between its rulers and 
the neighbouring chiefs, e.speciall\ the Zamorin of Calicut. In 1502 
the Portuguese were allowed to settle in the towm of ('ochin, and in the 
following year they built a fort and established commercial relations 
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with the suirounding country. Tn the wars \Nith the Zaniorin, they 
rendered effective aid to the Rajas of Cochin. In 1599 Mene/es, the 
Roman C^atholic Arclihishop of Goa, convened a synod at Udavam- 
PERUR (the Diamper of history^ a village about 12 miles to the south¬ 
east of Co(‘hin, at which the tenets of the Syrian Christians, then a laige 
body, were declared heretical, and all their service-books wtTe corrcctetl 
in order to nd them of Nestorian phrases. In 1663 the Dutch ousted 
the Portuguese from the town of C'oehin. They also obtained posses¬ 
sion of several villages on the coast by friendly negotiation with the 
Raja, but otherwise left the latter to reign supreme. About a century 
later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began to decline, the Zainorin of 
('alicut invaded the State, but was expelled with the aid of the Raja 
of 'Pravancore, who obtained a portion of ('ochin as a reward for this 
service. In 1776 Haidar Ah, the* Muhammadan usurper of Mysore, 
invaded the State, and the Raja agreed to acTnowledge his suzerainty 
and pay tribute. The State remained tributary to him and to his son 
and suc'cessor 4 ’i})u till 1791, when the Raja entered into a treaty w'ith 
the British by w'hicJi he bt'came theii vassal and agreed to pay a 
tribute of a lakh of rupees. In 1808 Prdiyath Achan, the heredi¬ 
tary chief minister of the State, entered into a (onspiracy with the 
minister of 'Pravancore to assassinate the Resident, and raised an insur¬ 
rection against the British power without the knowledge of the Raja. 
'I'his was easily suppressed ; and a fresh treaty w’as I'onciiided wiiich 
imposed an enhanced tribute of about 2| lakhs. 'Pile Raja also 
engaged to hold no correspondence with any foreign State and to admit 
no Europeans into his service without the sanc'ticm of the British 
Government, who might dismantle or garrison any fortresses in his 
dominions. On the other hand, the British undertook to defend the 
territories of the Raja against all enemies. In 1818 the tribute was 
reduced to 2 lakhs, which has since remained unaltered. 'Phe siibse 
c]uent history of the State is one of internal reforms and increasing 
prosperity. In 1862 the Raja received from Karl Canning, then 
Governor-General of India, a granting him the right of adoption 

on failure of natural heirs. As in the adjoining State.* of Travancore, 
succession is through the female line, according to the prevalent usage 
on the west coast. His Highness Sir Rama Varma, the present Raja, 
succeeded in 1895. He was created K.G.S.I. in 1897 and G.C.S.l. in 
1903. He is entitled to a salute of 17 guns. 

Prehistoric dolmens or burial cairns are found here and there, especi¬ 
ally in the upland tracts, as also are rock-cut c'aves, the chief of which 
arc those cT Tiruvilwamala and 'I'rikur. The remains of the Dutch 
fort at Cranganur, of the lines erected by Travancore and C'oehin to 
stop the advance of Tipu, and of the fort round the town of Trichur 
still exist. There are several old temples, of w'hich the most noteworthy 
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are the Vadakiinnntlian shrine in Trichilr and the Tiriivanchikulam 
temj)le near Oanganfir. 'The Jewish synagogues at Mattancheri, 
with a clock-towcr nearly 300 years old, the copperplate ('barters of the 
Jews, and some old ("hristian churches* are of archaeological interest. 
But few old inscriptions have been found, and they possess little 
historical value. 

'There are 659 towns and villages in the State. The population was 
601,114 in 1875, 600,278 in i88i, 722,906 in 1891, and 812,025 in 
. 1901. 'The decline in j88i was due merely to in¬ 

different enumeration. 'I'he State is divided into the 
seven taluks pf Kanayannur, (x)chin, Oanganur, Mukundapuram, 
Trichur, 1 alapilli, and Cdiittur, the respective head-c|uarters of which 
are KkNAKri.AM (the capital of the State), Matiancheri, Oanganur, 
TkiNjALAkUi)\, 'I'richur, Vadakkancheri, and ('tiittur. Other note¬ 
worthy towns are Kitnnamkulam and 'Tattamangat.am. 

Statistic'S of jiopulation, according to th(‘ C'cnsus of T90T, are 
aj)|)ended •— 
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Neaily 69 per cent, of the people are Hindus or Animist.s, 7 per cent. 
Miisalmans, and more than 24 per cent. Christians. Jews number 
1,137. The population increased at the rate of 12*3 per cent, during 
the last decade, and the density now is as high as 596 persons 
per square mile. IMalayalain is the language of 88 per cent, of the 
po})ulation and 'Tamil of nearly 7 jier cent. In the Chittur taluk, which 
adjoins ("oimbatore. as many as 36 per cent, of the people speak 
'Tamil. 

'Though the most numerous caste in the State is the toddy-drawing 
Iluvans or Tlyans, who number 184,504, the most characteristic and 
important caste is the Nayars, who number 111,837. They formed the 
militia of the country in olden times, but are now chiefly agriculturists 
and Government servants. They fljllow the Marumakkattayam law of 
inheritance, i.e. succession through the sister's children, and among 
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them marriage is not a legal hut only a social compart dissolvable at the 
will of either party. Among other castes who follow the same law are 
the Kshattriyas or the ruling class {892), the Ambalavasis or temple- 
servants (7,483), and low-caste*Sudras, such as barbers, washermen, and 
weavers (7,521). The Brahmans of this coast, called Nambudris (6,407), 
are a very conservative people who retain, more than any other class of 
Brahmans, the old-world piety and purity of the ])riestly class. Among 
them the eldest sons alont' marry in their own class, the other sons 
forming alliaiK'cs with Nayar and Ambala\asi women. Other castes 
include the artisans (29,809), the Valan^ (7,564), and Arayans (4,081), 
who are fishermen and boatmen ; the Velans (8,243), washer¬ 

men to low castes; and the agricultural labourer Ohcrumans (59,840), 
Paraiyans (8,841), Vettuvans (6,349), and Kanakans (5,917). The hill 
tribes include 215 Nayadis, 2,631 Malayans, 439 Ulladans, and 310 
Kadans. The chief occupation of the people is agriculture, and as 
many as 49 per cent of them (excluding coco-nut growers) live by tht‘ 
land, "^rhe n(‘\t most considerable* occupations are those (‘onnecied 
with the coco nut, such as oil-pressing and lopc and mat-making, and 
with the hackwat CIS, such as catching and curing fish, rowing boats, and 
so on, by whu'h i6-6 jier ('cnl of the people arc sujiported. 

The economic condition of the ])eoi)le has improved considerably 
during the last thirty years. Wages of unskilled labourers have risen 
during this period from 2J to 4 annas in towns and from 2 to 3 annas 
in villages, while those of skilled labourers have risen from 4I to 8 annas 
in towns and from 3^ to 6 annas in villages. I'he pi ices of food stuffs 
have also risen, however. 'I'he price of husked rii'e, the ( hief forid-gram, 
was Rs. 2 1 per maund in the early seventies, while it is now nearly 
Rs. 4. The poorest class of agricultural labourers, the former predial 
serfs, still receive their wages in kind at the old rales ; but on the whole 
the people, especially the urban jiojiulation, are now much better oft' 
than were their fathers thirty years ago. 'I'hey live in belter houses, 
are better clothed, and enjoy more comforts in evt^ryday lift*. 

Births and deaths have been registered sint'e 1896. The statistics 
are collected by the village {)ffic(‘rs and submilit'd at the end of each 
month to the /u/tz/c office, where they aie consolidated. As there is no 
law in the State which tenders it obligatory on the part of householders 
to report the births and deaths occurring in their families, the statistics 
cannot be considered exhau.stivc or reliable. 1'he number of births and 
deaths registered in 1903 was only 8-5 and 9 6per t,ooo respectively of 
the population. 

Of the 198,239 C'hristians in the Stale (1901), 196,690 are natives. 
Of these, 77,818 arc Roman Catholics under the Archbishop of Vera- 
poli (Varapuzha) and the Bishops of ("ochin and CJoimbatore, 90,142 
Romo-Syrians under the Bishops of Trichur and Ernakulam, 8,884 
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Chaldean Syrians under the Patriarch of Babylon, 17,408 Jacobite 
Syrians under a Metropolitan owing allegiance to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, 514 St. Thomas or Reformed Syrians under the supreme 
control of a local Metropolitan, and 1,924 Protestants of various 
denominations. 

I'he history of the (atholic* and Syrian (imrehes in Cochin would 
fill many ])ages and is beyond the scope of the present article. I'heie 
were ('hristians on tlie west coast in Marco Polo's time, in th(‘thirteenth 
century. The Protestant missions started work in ('(X'hin but recently. 
'I'he ('hun'b Missionary Society began operations first at Trichilr in 
1842 and al Kunnamkulam in 1854, the ('hurc'h of England Zanfina 
Mission at 'riichui in 1881, and the Leipzig Lutheran Mission at 
('hittur in 1882. 

At the foot of the Chats and in the Chittur taluk, the chief under 
lying ro('k is gneiss of a micaceous or hornblendic variety, loam 
derived from which is chemically very favourable for 
Agriculture. cultivation. In the middle zone of the State, the 
soil is a lateritic (layey loam, the lateritc being derived from a 
quarlzose variety of the gneiss. In the tracts near the backw’aters and 
the sea, the earth ('onsists of recent deposits of sand and mud, due 
mostly to river alluvium, 'i'lie'^e two luttei varieties are of moderate 
h‘rtility. 

( ultivation is almost entirt‘lv rain-fed, the monsoon rams i)eing botli 
regular and abundant. It derives material help, however, in the 
('hittur taluk from the irrigation works on the Anainialai river, and 
elsew'here from temporary dams across smaller streams. Rice, of 
w'hi( h some 50 varieties are locally distinguished, forms the staple of 
cultivation. 'I'w'o cro])s of this are generally raisetl on all the low^ 
ground and one on land on a higher level, while a third crop is raised 
on some of the best land fed by irrigation from w^clls or minor streams 
temporarily (lammed. 'Lhe ‘dry crops’are the usual cereals and pulses, 
]jlantains and other vegetables, betel-leaf and arei'a-nut, tapioca, sugar¬ 
cane, ginger, and ])ey)j)er. 'These are neitlier extensive nor important. 
Next to rice, (oeo-nut growing engages tlu‘ ( hief attention of the 
( ultivatois. 'The tree is largely raised in tiie sandy tracts, and its 
produi'ts form tlu‘ ('liief e\})orts of the State. ( Coffee is growm on the 
Nelliampathis, the area under it being 3,182 acres. The total extent 
under ‘ wet ’ cultivation is 137,000 acres. Statistic's of the area of ‘dry’ 
lands are not available. No noteworthy improv’cments have been made 
in agricultural practice in icc'cnt years. 

There is no indigenous breed of cattle or sheep. Milch cow’s are 
im{)orted from ('oimbatore, and draught bullocks from Mysore. "Their 
degenerate })rogeny and crosse.s, supplemented by buffaloes, which 
seem to be better adapted to the climate, supply the plough cattle. 
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Sheep of the ^etjwieri breed are imj)orted from ("oimhatore, and n 
puny variety of goats is bred here and there. 

Permanent irrigation works exist only in the Chittur iaiuk, where 
two anicuts have been ronstriirted by the State and four by the ryots. 
In the other taluks^ small areas arc irrigated by temporary dams put 
up annually across the minor streams. There are 169 such dams or 
chiras, of ^^hich 48 are made by the ryots. 'Vhe total area undei 
irrigation is 17,000 acres, or 12 per cent, of the ‘ w(‘t ’ area. Of this, 
the State canals su|)ply 5,000 acres and the State dams 6,200, while tlu* 
rest is watered by private works, < hicfly canals. A sum ol Rs. 17,000 
is annually collected as irrigation (H‘ss. 

'The forests of (’(jchin form one of its most valuable assets. As they 
have not yet been fully surveyed and deman'ated, then e\a«'t ('\tent is 
unknown. 'J'he a|)|)ro\imate area i^ 605 scjuare miles, 

01 nearly half of the State 4411 na'entK, the impor Forests, 
tance of forest administiation on scientific j)rmciples was not suffi(‘ientlv 
recognized, and the reckless destruction of the forests by tind^er-cutters, 
cultivators, and firc'wood gatherers went on to a great evtt'Ut unc hecked. 
But a better system of administration was inaugurated about i8c)cS, with 
the result that, w 4 ule many parts of the forc'sts are now’ enjoying a long- 
needed rest, the revenue’ from this source is increasing enormously. 

4 "he de})artment is under the control of a ('onservator. 4 'he w'hole 
forest area is divided into tw’o charges, c'alled the northern and south¬ 
ern divisions, eac'h under an Assistant ('onservator. 4 'he former is 
composed of the Machad and ('hittur ranges, and the latter ol the 
Kodasseri and Parambikolam ranges. 4 'he major [)ortion of the forests 
in the northern division were o\'erwT)rked in former years; and these 
parts are now’ ])ra('tically left alone, except for the lemoval of badly 
grown and stunted teak-trees, the extraction of fuel under the s)stem of 
coppice with standard fellings, and selection fellings in the parts w’hic:h 
have not been previously overworked. 44 iak, ebony {Ews/yros Ebeiium\ 
and black-wood {Dalhcr^ia lalifolia) grow in all these ranges, but the) 
arc neither abundant nor of superior quality. 7\mong exploitable trees 
that grow’ fairly in these forests are ii'ul (Xylia dolahriformh)^ aim 
{y^rtocarpus hirsuia^, vedankoj’ami {^JXgnonia xylocarpci), vengai {Piero 
carpus Marsupiuui), and pougo {Calophyllum bracteatuni). It is, how 
ever, in the southern division that teak and other valuable trees flouiish 
generously and abundantly. 4 'hc Parambikolam range, including the 
Nelliampathis, and the Kodasseri range, containing the Adarapalli 
forests, are densely covered with magnificent timber of marketable 
value. Several teak-trees have rec'ently been felled in the former, of 
w’hich the largest (but b)' no means tlie largest in the* range) contained 
more than 400 cubic feet of w’ood. 4 'hey are practic'ally virgin foiests, 
covering an area of about 300 square miles, and have never before 
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been woiked for want of a suitable outlet. From the Adarapalli forests 
timber ran be transported through 1'ravancore with comparative facility, 
i)Ut no exit is possible through C'ochin territory except at prohibitive 
cost. From the Parambikolam range an outlet has, after careful 
investigation, been made in the shape of a tramway and timber slide, 
at a cost of lo lakhs. 'I'he tramway is in three sections. The first 
section covers a distance of 20^ miles in the higher range, and is 
followed by a self-ac ting inclined tramway 5,000 feet long. Then 
conies the second section, 4^ miles in length, at the end of which 
timber is sent down by means of a slule 7,000 feet long, whence it is 
taken over the third se('tinn, 19 miles in length, to the ('halakudi 
railway-station. 

Among the minor forest products are cardamoms, which grow m 
sev(*ral parts of Kodasseri and Parambikolam, lemon-grass, honey, 
beeswax, cA'c., which are found in all the forests. Elephants are caught 
in pits: 28 were so caught in tlu* three years ending 1904. The only 
attempt at artificial reproduction as yet made is the teak plantation at 
Palapilli in the Kcidasseii range, which is about 800 acres in extent. 
'The peojile are allowed to iemo\e from the forests, free of all charge, 
head-loads of fuel, bamboos, and thorns for fencing, leaves for manure, 
timber for agricultural implemtails, fodder, and thatching-grass. The 
free grazing of cattle, sheep, and goats is also allow’ed. 'Phe receipts 
from the forests in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 5,84,000, compared \vith 
only Rs. 58,100 in 1880-1. 

'The only minerals worked in the State are granite, laterite, and 
limestone. 'Pin* first tw'O are quarried, (‘hiefly for building purposes, 
in all the taluks but ('ochin, (Vanganfir, and ('hittiir. Limestone is 
extracted in ('hittfii in small qiiantitie.s. d’herc are traces of iron and 
mica in .some parts, but they have not yet been exploited. 

('olton-weaMng is carried on to some extent in the ('hiltur and 
'Palapilli taluks. Laced and other cloths of fine texture are made out 
of Paiglish cotton twist, and are displacing the Tin- 

con^un*ica"fons. affected l)y the people of thi\ 

coast, (bass mats of excellent colouring and texture, 
made at Wuiakkanchcri, are in much demand, ('oir (coco nut fibre) 
matting and rugs of good quality art* made at ICrnakulam and Mat- 
tancheri. 

'Pile most important factory industry is the extraction of coco-nut oil. 
Seven steam mills, all in the ('ochin taluk and owned by native 
capitalists, in which about 400 hands are employed daily, are engaged 
in this manufacture. 'Phe out-turn in 1903 was about 16,000 tons of 
oil, w'orth over 60 lakhs. Besides some concerns foi the manufacture 
of ordinary pottery and pantiles, there are two tile factories at Trichur 
and two in the Mukundapuram taluk.^ where tiles and bricks of the 
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Mangalore pattern arc made. A steam saw-mill is at wt)rk at VvriN 
and another near Shoraniir. There is also a hydraulic press at 
Mattancheri for pressing coir yarn. 

The chief exports arc coco-nut oil, >arn, rope, fibre and matting 
made from coir, copra, are('a-nut, ginger, pepper, fish and prawns ; and 
the chief imiiorts arc rice, cotton piece-goods and twist, raw cotton, 
metals,'hard^^are and cutlery, and sugar. No official statistics of trade 
are available ; but figures for the value of the t'hief cxjiorts and imports 
through British (\)chin, which are mainly the e\p(ms and imports of 
the Cochin Slate, show that the annual exports of (oco-nut oil arc 
w orth CJ3 lakhs ; of yarn, \:c., made ol ('oir, 50 lakhs , and of IHjpper, 
i) lakhs; while the imjiorts include grain valued at 3S lakhs, and raw 
and manufactured cotton valued at ii lakhs. 

A liranch line of railway on the metre gauge was of)ent‘d in June, 
J902, from ShoranCir, on the south-west line of the Madras Railway, 
to Ernakulam, the capital of the State. 'Fhe line, w'hich is 65 miles 
long and cost nearh 70 lakhs of rupees, is owned by the State, but is 
worked by the Madras Raihvay (\)m[)an\. 

d'hc total length of metalled roads maintained in (Vx'hin is 391 
miles, and of unmetalled loads 56 miles. All the towns and impor¬ 
tant villages in the State, except those on the seaboard, an* connected 
by good roads, whudi also mc*el all the metalled rcjads in Malabar and 
Travancore that touch tlie C'ochin frontiei. Before the introduction of 
the railway, the c hief means ol communication, especially for goods, 
was the bac^kwaters, which still attract a considerable portion of the 
local traffic, d'he length of this line of communication from 'rrichur to 
the southern end cM the State is 60 mile.s, and the canals which branch 
out from it have an aggregate length of about Oo miles. 

'I’hc State has .1 postal system or amhal of its owii. d'hcre are in 
all 39 pcjst offices, or one to ever) 35 sejuare miles, besides 56 letter 
boxes. J’ostagc' stamjxs of the values of 3 pies cind of i, and 2 puttatn 
(1 puttan — 10 pies), stamped envelopes ol similar denominations, and 
post-cards and repl)-cards of the values of 2 and 4 pies are manu¬ 
factured by the State under the suj)ervision of the Su[>erintendcnt of 
Stamjis and Stationery. 

'rhe State has hitherto had the good fortune to enjoy immunity Irom 

famine. Durine the great famines of 1876-8 and „ 

001 11, • L • Famine. 

1897-8, there was considerable scarcity, but it was 

not so acute as to neces.sitate relief works, much less gratuitous relief. 

Cochin is divided for administrative purposes into two divisions, the 
northern and southern, the head-ejuarters of which are at Trichur and 


Ernakulam. 'I'he administrative head of the division 
is the I’eshkar, who is also the District Magistrate, 


Administration. 


and whose position corresponds to that ol the Collector of a British 
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District, 'rhe northern division comprises the taluks of Trichur, 
Talapilli, and Chittur, and the southern division those of Kanayannur, 
('ochin, Oanganur, and Mukundapurani, each of which is in charge of 
a tahsilddr^ who is also a second-class* magistrate. There are three 
stationary sub-magistrates—at Nemmara, Kunnamkulam, and Adur. 
The taluks are further subdivided into forty-four provertis or amsams. 
The Diwan is the chief minister and responsible head of the adminis¬ 
tration. 

The principal souices of re\enue and the amounts rec'eived from each 
in 1903-4 were: land revenue, 7 lakhs; salt, 5 lakh^ , forests, 6 lakhs, 
judicial Items, 3 lakhs ; and c\( ise, 2 lakhs. The chief items of ex¬ 
penditure were. forests, 5 lakhs; palace, 3^- lakhs; public works, 
2\ lakhs; law and justu'c, 2\ lakhs, and the tribute to the British 
(Government, 2 lakhs. Of the exjienditurc under ‘palace,’ a sum of 
Ks. 2,40,000 represents the lived allowances to the Raja and the 
members of his family. 'Fhe balance is a fluctuating item, being the 
miscellaneous expenditure in connexion with the palaces. 'I'he total 
receipts amounted to 29 lakhs and the total expenditure to 28*9 lakhs, 
compared with 14-5 lakhs and 13-3 lakhs respectively in 1880 i. 
'I'he rec eipts and exfienditure of the CTanganur tdhik are not included 
in these figures. That tract is a sc'parate principality, under a chief 
who pays <i tribute of Rs. 6,857 to Cochin. It is financially 
aiitononious, but is in all other respects treated as an integral part 
of the Stale. 

The onl) coins ever minted m the* State were the single and double 
puttaus^ which nnci'c ot tlie value of 10 and 20 jacs respectively, d'lie 
earliest c'cjinagc of these of which wc have any record was that of 1783 -4, 
^^hen two lakhs of rupees’ worth of them were made. Piittans to the 
v.ilue ol Rs. 39,000, Rs. 62,000, Rs. 32,000, and Rs. 30,000 were coined 
m 1790, 1821, 1855, and 1897 respectively. Subse(]ucntly the com 
began to dcjneciate m value, so much so that in 1900 the State felt 
constiained to vvithdiaw all the putians from circulation and abolish 
the com as legal tendei. 'I'he State has now no c urrcnc'y of its own, 
but all ihitish Indian c'oins are current. 

Hv the Inter|)orlal Convention c»t 1865, the State agreed to abolish 
the tobac co monotioly and the s)stem of inland transit duties, to equalize 
the rate's of c ustoms duties at its seaports with those obtaining at the 
ports of British India, and to sell salt within its limits at the price ruling 
m the District of Malabar. In return for these concessions, the British 
Government guaranteed to the State a minimum customs and tobacco 
revenue of Rs. 1,10,500. The excise revenue is derived from the sale 
of the monopolv to manufacture and sell country spirits, and the revenue 
from opium and ganja from the sale of the monopoly to vend these 
drugs, which are obtained by the contractor from the Madras store 
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houses. Tobacco can be imported and sold by licence-holders, and 
the licence fees paid by them constitute the tobacco revenue. 

Civil justice is administered by six Munsifs’ courts, two District 
courts, and a Chief Court. The Munsifs try all suits of which the value 
does not exceed Rs. 1,000 and to which the vStatc is not a party. The 
District courts hear appeals from the decisions of the Munsifs and try 
all suits to which the wState is a party or of which the value exceeds 
Rs. 1,000. Appeals from their decisions are heard by the Chief ('ourt, 
whose decision in civil (xises is final, d’his tribunal consists t)f three 
Judges, of whom one is a Eurojiean barrister. Criminal jurisdiction is 
exercised by die Chief ('ourt, two Sessions (ourts, two JJistri('l Magis¬ 
trates wath first-class ])owers, and ten .second or third class magistrates. 
'J'he ('hief Court is the highest appellate (ourt, but sentences of death 
or of imprisonment for life are subject to confirmation by the Raja. The 
Sessions courts have the .same powers as the corresponding tribunals in 
British territory. The Distric t Magistrates have power to pass sentences 
of imprisonnicmt for one year and fines up to Rs. 500 , the second class 
magistrates, sentences of six months' imprisonment and fines up to 
Rs. 200 ; and the thircl-c'lass magistrates, sentences of one month's 
imprisonment and fines up to Rs. 50. 

European British subjects are within the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts of the Stale and, in cases of contempt, of the criminal courts as 
wa‘ 11 . I'or the tiial of other offenevs by them, the State appoints one 
or more European British siibjec is as spec'ial magistrates for thc' trial of 
Kurojieans, and the Cjovernment of India gazettes them as JustK'cs 
of thc‘ Bca('c‘. 1 'hey have jiowc'r to .sentence Eiirojican British subjects to 
three months’ imprisonnu'nt and a fine of R.s. 1,000. An ajipeal lies to 
the luiropean Judge c:)f the ( 'hiel C’ourt. d'he Resident is a Justice of 
the reac:e, with the powers of a Distiict Magistrate and Sessions Judge 
over such subjects. An apiieal from his decisions lies to the Madras 
High Court. 

A\ hen the State finds it necessary to legislate on an) subject, the law 
committee, a standing tommittee consisting of a president and seven 
members apjiointcd for a period of three years, is rcijuestcd to prepare 
and submit a draft bill This, after undergoing such revision as is found 
necessary by the Diwan, is submitted to the (Government of Madras 
lor approval through the British Resident. In some cases, how'ever, 
bills are drafted without the intervention of the law committee. When 
the bill is ajjproved by the Madras Government, it is submitted to the 
Raja, on receiving whose assent it becomes law. All enactments are 
called Regulations. At present forty-five such Regulations are in force. 
They are framed 6n the lines of corresponding enactments in British 
India. In cases of emergency, the Raja issues proclamations in his 
own name, which also have the force of laws 
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AH land in Cochin wa^ originally private j)ropert) in fee-simple 
(jan/nam). No regular tax was levied, but non-Brahman land-holders 
had to lender military service when required. 'The ruler of the State 
derived his income from troAii lands, customs, monoj)olies, <S:c. I'hese 
crown lands, whi( h are now the janmam of the State, increased in extent 
from time to time hv escheat, confiscation, and purchase*, so that they 
now ('omprise more than a third e>f the occiijiied area. A small assess¬ 
ment was imposed toi the first time in 1762, probabl) to meet the 
increasing exjienditiiic caused In wars with the neighbouring chiefs. 
Subse(juentl), theie were scscral piei-emeal surveys of parti('ular areas 
or particular kinds of land, but the first general survey and settlement 
ol ‘dry’ land were tamed out in 1815 and ol ‘wet ’ land in 1821. 'I'lie 
‘diy’ land was again surve)ed and settled in 1843 and 18O2. A syste¬ 
matic survey of all land in the State is now in progress, and a scheme 
for Its resettlement is under consideration. 

'The tenures and sub-tc*nures under which Slate and \)X\\,\\^jivimam 
lands arc held are multifarious, ranging from fiermanent leases at 
a nominal rent to tcnaiuies-at will, d'he assessments are made up of 
a variety of imjiosts and vary, on State land, from Ks. 14 to R. 1 for 
‘wet’ land and from R. o 12 o to R. o ()-io for ‘dry’ land per acTe. 
Scpaiate taxes are c (dlc*c ted on each jack, coco nut, and arcc.a-nut tree. 
About 11,000 acies ol kind are inoni^ or held on favouiable tenure. 

In (’ochin no inunic ipal councils 01 local boaids h.ive been estab¬ 
lished , but in all the* towns, and m 'riipunittura, Nemmani, and the 
Xelhanijiathis, samtar) boaids, financed by the State, look alter local 
s.iiiitalion. 

'The Rublic Works department is undei a (’hief J''aiginc*er, assisted by 
two divisional .ind six subclnisional officers. The expendituie during 
the ten )eais ending IC404 averaged 4^ lakhs. Among the more 
important public' buildings constructed 01 improvc'd are some of the 
paku es at Tiipiimlluia, the Darbar Hall, the Diwan’s otlicc, the C’hief 
C’ourt and the ('ollegc at Ernakulam. the public otfaes at Tnchui, and 
the Residencies at ITnakulam and d'richur. 'The onlv important 
irrigation works in the State are those at IMulattura and Narni on the 
Anaimalai river. 

'The State maintains a small force, consisting of 309 infantry, 16 
cavalry, and 4 guns. 'Fhe Brithsh detachment stationed in C’oehin after 
the treat) of 1809 was withdrawn in 1900. 

'J'he polu'e force is under the control of a Superintendent, and con¬ 
sists of 504 constables working under 7 inspectors. I'here are 29 
police stations in the State. 'Fhe hTnakulam jail has accommodation 
lor 200 [irisoners. Nine subsicliar) jails for short-term prisoners are 
maintained at the head-ciuartcrs of the sub-magistrates. 

Cochin stands at the head of all the Districts and vSlates in Southern 
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India, except Madras Tity, in the literacy of its population, of whom 
13*4 per cent. (22-4 males and 4-5 females) arc able to read and write. 
At the end of 1903-4 it contained 1,510 educational institutions with 
48,079 pupils. Of these, 241 were public institutions, of which 58 were 
managed directly by the State, 127 were under private management but 
aided, and 2, though unaided, conformed to the rules of the de])art- 
ment. They included 147 primary, 33 secondary, and h special scliools, 
and one second-grade ('ollege at Ernakulam. Of the s[)ccial s('hools, 
one is a training institution, three are Sanskrit schools, and the remain¬ 
ing two are elementary industrial schools. In s(jme of the private 
schools, which number 1,800 and contain 27,529 pupils, only the 
Koran or the rudiments of Sanskrit or nati\c singing aic taught. 

Of the boys and girls of school-going age, 57 and 22 per (‘enl. re¬ 
spectively were rc('ei\ing instnu tion, but only 8-i per cent, of the bo)s 
and 0*94 per cent, of the girls imdei instruction had passed tht^ pri¬ 
mary stage. In point ol primary education, C'hnstians stand first and 
Musalmans last, but in the matter of higher education Hindus take the 
lead. The total expenditure on education in 1903 4 was Rs. 99,000, 
of which Rs. 36,000 was derived from fees. 

There are 10 hospitals and 3 dispensaries in the State, whth accom¬ 
modation (or 244 in-patients, 'i'he total numbei of (mscs treated m 
1903-4 w'as 185,000, of whom 3,700 w'crc in-patients, and the number 
of operations performed w'as 7,700. The lady doctors attached to thi‘ 
hospitals at Mattanclieri and 'IVichur treated 19,000 women and 13,000 
(‘hildren. The total expendituie on the department w'as Rs. 65,000. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully \ac»'inated w^as 19,000, 
or 24 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is not compulsc)ry 
anywhere in the State. 

[For further particulars of the State, sc‘e the Census Reports of 1891 
and 1901.] 

Cochin Taluk.- C'oast subdivision and taluk m the south of 
Malabar District, Madras, situated in 9^^ 58' N. and 76^^ 14' E., walh 
an area of 2 square miles. It contains one amsam, or parish, and is 
surrounded on all sides hut the west by the Native State of Cochin. 
The population increased from 23,715 in 1891 to 25,859 in 1901. The 
land revenue demand in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 20,000. 'J'he head¬ 
quarters are at the seaport of ('ochin (population, 19,274). 'I'he 
villages of Anjenoo and 'I'ANCiASSEKi w'ere treated, for administrati\c 
purposes, as portions of the Cochin taluk uj) to 1906, when they were 
formed into a new District of Anjengo under the control of the 
Resident in Travancore and Cochin. 

Cochin Town. —Head-quarters of the subdivision and taluk of British 
Cochin in Malabar District, Madra.s, situated in 9® 58' N. and 76® 14' 
E., on the coast within the limits of the Native State of Cochin. 'Fhe 
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nortluTn portion of the town contains several streets of picturesque 
Dutch houses. The Anglican church, a plain massive building, was 
formerly the priiK'ipal c'hapel of the Franciscan monastery. 'I'he nge of 
the present structure is unknown, but inscriptions on the tombstones 
loimcrly in the lloor of the nave* prove the existeiu'e of a church on the 
sjiot before 1546. I'he backwater forms a magnificent natural harbour 
several scjuare miles in area, with a deep-water basin of 7 to 9 fathoms 
near the mouth, whi( h is kept fiom silting up by the heavy scour of the 
tides. 'The bar is at a distaiK'c of .d)Out a mile fiom the shoie, and 
(arries a maximum of 18 feet of water and .1 minimum of 12 feet. It 
has frequently been jirojiosed to make the harbour available for ocean¬ 
going vessels by dee|)ening the bar and running out breakwaters, but 
the expense and diffic ulties of the undertaking have hitherto prevented 
an) thing being done*. At present steamers anchor about 2 miles off 
the shore in 5I to fathoms. 

'File tradition is that C'oehin was originally a small towm on the bank 
of a small river (A 7 vr///, ‘little’), and that it wais swept aw’ay in 1341 by 
violent floods, which (hanged the whole face of the neighbourhood, 
forming the jiresent harboui and th(‘ island of Vvpin. Tradition is 
supported by the fact that the term Pudiya N'eppu (‘new’ deposit’) is 
used to denote an era beginning m 1341 ; and theie is no doubt that 
violent changes of thi^ nature have frecjucaitly taken place along thi‘ 
coast, 'i'he present situation, ('ommanding the entrance to a back¬ 
water W'hich taps an imnienst‘ area of rich country, soon attracted 
settlers, and (’ochin bcc'ame the successful rival of the port of 
(Vanganur. 

d'he history of the present town begins with the arrival of the 
INirtiiguese. In 1500 ('abral came to Cochin after his attack on 
CviaiiTr and met with a friendly rec'eption from the Raja, who is 
desiTibecl as a reluctant vassal of the Zamorin. lie returned to 
Portugal with a huge cargo of pej)per. In 1502 Vasco da Gama on his 
second voyage visited ('ochin and founded a factory. 'Fhe next year 
Albucjuercpie arrived just in tune to assist the Cochin Raja, who was 
besieged by the Zamorin in X'ypin 'Fhe Zamorin was driven off and 
Albiicjuerciue was permitted to build the' Cochin fort, which he called 
Manuel Kotta. It wxis the first Ivuropean fcjrt built in India. In 
1504 Pac'heco, who was left in charge of the foit, w^as besieged by the 
Zamorin, but managed w'ith some difficult) to repel the attack. The 
next year Almeyda arrived as viceroy, and rebuilt and enlarged the fort ; 
and the Portuguese settlement does not appear to have been further 
troubled by the Zamorin. It became the chief of their settlements till 
the c'apture of Goa. In 1530 St. Francis Xavier came to Cochin and 
made many converts; in 1557 the church of Santa ('riiz was con¬ 
secrated as the cathedral of the Bishop of ('ochin; and in 1577 the 
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Society of Jesus puhlished at ("ochin the first hook printed in India in 
native characters. The first Englishman to visit tlie town was Ralph 
Fitch, a traveller, who came by-way of Bagdad and the Tersian Oulf in 
1585; hut no English setllemtMil was made till 1634, when the East 
India Company entered into a treaty which gave them free access to 
I’ortuguese ports. In the next }ear pepper was for the first time 
e\j)orled direc't fiom the west co.ist to England. In 1^)63 the town .ind 
fort were captured by the Dutch, and the I'aighsh ietiie<l to Toxn \ni. 
Under the l)iil('h the trade ('ot hin in('iras(Ml < onsidiaably, and the 
( iisloms aie said to hav<' amounted to Rs 30,000 anniially. d'he 1 >iit( h 
remodelled the town, bmltlmg substantial Emopean houses, (juays, \c. 
d’hey also converted the cathedral of Siinta C’ru/ into a w'arehouse. 
Later on the fort wxis entiiely rehiiill hy \hin Moens (1778). 'The 
cathedial, tlu' fort, and many of the Dutch houses were si]hse(jU(‘nt]y 
hlow'n uj) (1806) by the hdighsh. On the ('on(]uest of Holland by the 
Fren( h in 1795 the Ivist India ('ornpany was oideied to take jiossession 
of all thi‘ Dutch colonu's. 'The Dut('h go\(‘rnoi, Winspall, refuse d to 
surrtmder Coidiin , and it was therefore hesiegi'd .ind cajitured hy 
Major Petrie, on Odoher 20, 1795. ddu settlement was taken under 
haiglish jwoteetion, hut the Dutch were cdlowed to retain their law's 
and adimmstiation. 'Phe town was finally ceded to the ('ompan) under 
the Pans ('on\ention of 1814. 

('ochin is now the chief port of Malabar and the third in mijiortance in 
the Madras Presidenc'y. 'Phe value of its imjiorts in 1903-4 was 82 lakhs, 
and of its exports 208 lakhs. During the last tw'eiit) years the trade of the 
port has trebled. 'Phe main exports are coc'o nut oil and coir, ('oihin 
monopoli/es the trade of the Presideniy in the former and jiossesses 
thri'C-fouiths of the trade m the latter. 'Phere is also an increasing exjiort 
of tea from I’ravaiK'oie, Us value in 1903-4 amounting to nearly 10 lakhs. 
()f the import trade more than half is in rice, from Burma and Ikmgal. 'I'he 
other chief articles of trade are j)e[)per, timber, cotton twn’st and [liei e 
goods, and kerosene oil. The population in 1901 was 19,274, of whom 
more than half were (diristians, including a large Eurasian ('ommunity. 
"Phe income of the munK'ipality, which W'as constituted in 1866, dur 
ing the decade ending 1900 averaged Rs. 20,300 and the exjienditure 
Rs. 19,500. In 1903-4 th(i corres])onding figures were Rs. 22,600 and 
Rs 21,700, the main soun e (T income being the taxes on houses and 
land. 'Phe climate is very moist and hot, and elej)hantiasis is common 
ow'ing to the bad water. A scheme is now under ('onsideration for 
bringing a supply from the Abvaye river, about 20 miles distant. 

Cocos. —Two islands in the Bay of Bengal, lying between 14° 4' and 
14° 10' N. and in 93° 22' E., 45 miles north-cast of the Andaman 
Islands, with which they are geologically connected, and a short 
distance south of Table Island, on which there is a lighthouse. They 
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form part of iht; Hanthawaddy District of Lower JLirma. Th(‘ir area 
is small, the larger island being about 14 square miles in extent, and 
the smaller about 2\ miles long and^a mile broad. They are flat, 
wateiless, unpopulated, and covered with roro-nut palms and forest 
jungle*. 'The (’ocos have been Ic'ased by GovcTnment for the* sake 
of their \eg( 4 abk‘ produce, and are visitc'd from time to time by 
coco nut gatlu'icrs 

Coimbatore District //////;').—An inland District in the 

south of the Madias I’resideiK'v, lying bet\veen 10"’ 15'and 11° 18'N. 
and yf/' and 78^ 14' f., with an aica of 7,860 s(]uarc miles. 

West and south it is bounded by the highest hills in the Lresidency 
the Nilgiris an<J the Anaimalais, the latter ol which are perhaps the 
most striking range m Southern India, consisting 
aspects ^ series of i)lateau\, some rising to 7,000 fe(‘t 

in elevation, with forests of great importaiu'e. 
'J'hrough the three northern taluks run the ('onfiised lulls of tlu* 
Eastern (lhats, one of which, Kolk-gal, is on a higher level than the 
rest of Uk' Dislri('t. K\( hiding this, the (‘entre ot ('oimbatore consists 
of an open plain, slojimg graduallv eastwards awa) fiom the hills 
towaids the river Gainery, the eastern boundai*) (jf the Distrii't. 'I'he 
plain is broken here and there by isolated low* hills ; but othcTwisc*, 
except in the kwel blac k ('olton-soil tracts in the Lhlamaliiet, Palladam, 
and Gomibatore taJuks^ it is made iq) of a suci'cssion of gentle undula¬ 
tions between whic'h the rivers run Its scenery differs little from that 
of the adjoining east ('oast l-)istncts, except that the freijiient green 
patches of cultivation near its numerous wells give it in the dry season 
an unusually prosjxTous look. The spurs of the Eastern Ghats in th(‘ 
three northern iahtks form two well-marked minor ranges, known as 
the Hihgiri-Rangans and the Hargm hills. 'The formei, which ('onsist 
of tw'o ridges running up into jieaks ol over 5,000 feet, lie on the 
extieme west of the Kollegal faluk^ extending into Mvsore territory, 
d'he latter stand betwc'en the Bhavani and Kollegal faluks^ and are 
e.illed after a village' which lies among tl'icni. They form a long narrow 
|)lateau ovei 3,000 fet't in hca’ght. In both of these ranges the scenery 
IS always pi('tures(]iie, w'hile in many of the lower valle)S the heavy 
jungle is parti('ulirl\ wild. Of the hills on the W'estern frontier of the 
Distrii't the most conspicuous aie Rangaswami Peak and Lambton’s 
Peak. 

llxcejn the Aliyar, an unimportant stream, all the larger rivers run 
eastw’arils, following the trend of the ground, into the C'auvery, the 
most important river of the District and the boundary along the W'hcde 
of its northern and eastern sides. At the north-west ('orner of Kollegal 
this forms the fiimous Ealls of SiVA.sAVtrnRAur, well-known for their 
beauty, and now utilized to generate electricity for the machinery at the 
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Kolar Gold Fields, and for lighting the city of llangalore. Fhc llhavani, 
a perennial river, which rises in the Attapiidi valley in Malabar, (Tosses 
the District from west to east just south of the three northern upland 
tCilukSy and flows into the (^auvery at Bhavani town. Fhe Noyil, 
a fitful and uncertain stream, whi('h is in high and rajiid flood foi a few 
days and then for months together almost dry, has its source in the 
Bolampalti \alley among the outlying spurs of the Nilgiiis, and passes 
through Coimbatore city on its way to the ( aiiveiy. The Amaravati 
rises in the Anannalai hills, icceives the diainagc of the northern 
slojies of the Palm hills m Madura Distiu't, and, after passing through 
Dharnpuram and Kami towns, joins the ( aiivcryat the point wheie 
the Districts of ( oinibatorc and Tru hinojioly loiK'h one another. 

Most of the south of the Disiiic t is ccimjiosed of Aia'haean gneisses 
buried to a (onsiderabk extent under surfa<‘e alluvium. Fhe uniform 
l(‘\el of the pLiin is spannglx broken at inegular nUer\als b\ small 
bands of meinbeis ol the* ( hanux kite senes ot rocks, by one small 
band of sxenite gneiss neai Kangayam, and by upstanding ciags and 
ridges ol ciy^talline schists. I'he northern hill\ tiacts include a vast 
area of charnockitc tot'k. Near Kollegal are a few feriugmoiis bands 
and poor ({uait/ reels, Ncai Kangayam some very ('oarse lainilk'ations 
of a( id ])egmatites oik e yielded ber)l ; .ind in tlu' same locality ('orun- 
dum, which also o( < uis elscwhiTe, is found in a coarse red felspar roc'k. 

d'lu' flora IS naturall) ver) xaiied, siik'C the* (‘lev.ition and the* rainfall 
of the District differ greall) in different parts. 'I'he higher plateaux 
of the Anannalais, the low hills of the noithein iciluks^ and th(‘ dr\ 
central plain each possess their own character]stu plants and trees. 
'I'he forest giowth and the ('ommoner < rci^is an referred to briclly 
below. In the low ccninti) the tri'cs differ little Irom those of luagh- 
bourmg areas, and are usually of poor growth, fruit trees are si'an e. 
'I'he weli-know’n Uui^^cdu {Cassia auruiilala)^ the bark of w'hidi is used 
in tanning, amd fibres, resins, and \egetablc oils of the common 
descri[)tions aia* abundant. 

'I'lie hill count!') contains all the game usiuil to such loc'alitics. 
Ide])hants an* (ommon in the Anaimal.iis .ind also occur in the Biligiri 
Rangan hills m Satyamangalam. Near Ilasaiuii in the lattc-r ialuk 
Sir \betor Iho(»ke shot (in i S63) the largest ck phant on n‘(oul in this 
Presidency. It stood ii feet 4 inches at the highest point of its bacA, 
and one of it.s tusks measuied 8 feet in length and weighed cjolb, 
the other being diseased. 

Among rarer animals arc* the Nilgiri ibex {Ifciiulragiis hylocrius), 
the hunting k*opard {Cyiiatlunis juhaius)^ tul^ai {Bosclaphus t?'ago- 
camcliis)^ said to be descended from .some tame ones which belonged 
to Tipu Sultan, and an occasional wolf. 'I'here are mahscer of unusual 
size in the Bhavani and C'auvery. 
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Thu lower hills of the District arc malarious, especially from February 
to June, but i*lsewhuru the climate of Coimbatore is unusually dry and 
j>roportionatuly healthy. 'J'he temperature varies inversely with the 
altitude, beiuj^^ hi^diest in the low-lying Cau\c‘ry valley, more moderate 
in the uplands on the west, })leasant in the Kollegfd taluk^ as cool as 
the Salem Shevaroys m the Hargiir hills, and coolest of all on the 
higher langes of the Antiimalais. The average mean of the year at 
('oimbatore ( ity is So*^, ( ompared with 83*^' at Madras. 

'J'he rainfall, like the temperature, varies ('onsiderably in different 
parts of the Distiu t. The Kollegal taluk receives some of the south¬ 
west monsoon and consecpiently h.is the heaviest fall, and the PolLlchi 
taluk g(‘ts more rain than the ('auvery valle\ or the ('cntral j)lain of 
tlu‘ District. 'I'his plain is the driest tra< I in the Presidcnc}, excej)! 
th(‘ ('entre of Bcllary District. 'The annual fall for the whole District 
averages about 26 inches. 'Fhe rainfall is, howevcT, exceedingly 
capric ious and unc ertain, and the c'ountry is liable to frec|uent cyc les of 
continuous clc‘fic:ieney in the* monsoons, causing long droughts. "J’hiity- 
one lives weie lost m an earthejuake which oc*curtecl on lA*bruar) 8, 
ic;oo. 

'I'he District was never a ])olitic'al entity and its history is not of 
partic'ular interest. C'oimbatore and the south-western taluks of the 
History Salem Distric-t formc'd the Kougii c'ountry, 

and ('oimbatoic'IS still callc-d the Kongiinad. During 
the- ninth cvntuiw the Kongii c'ountiy jiassed unclei thet'hola kings, 
who held It foi nearly 200 vc'ars It ihc-n broke* up into a niimbc*! of 
small principalities, whic'h dining tlie eleventh c'l'nturv fell an eas} ])ic*y 
to the llovsala liallala kings of Mysore. In the fourteenth c'entury, 
this d)nast\ in its tuin gave* wa) to the eiupiie of \hjayanagai, whicJi 
held the countrv until its downfall in 15^)5. ('oimbatore then came 

into the hands of the ^h)a)anagar deputy at Seiingajiatam, who, like Ins 
c ollc*agues, had assumed mclc'pendeiU jiowers, and shoitly aftc'rwards 
jiassed from him to the deputy at Macluia During the second half of 
the seventeenth centuiy the whole Distnct seems to have bc^en a prey 
to constant wais and raids, owing to the c'onfhc t bc*tween the Vijav'anagar 
di'puties and the glow mg powii of M)scne. Kaxeiipui.mi was attacked 
111 ih,^4, Satvamaiigalam wxis taken m laock and Dharajiuram in 

KW)*/ , and beloiL ( hikka ]>c\a Raj.i of M\sou dud in 170] the whole 
ot tin Disinc^t liad ( oiin undei his thammon. l»ut it c'ontinued to be 
laigel) iiiUd thiough the ageiic) o| /^(tlii^a/s, 01 pelt) chieftains, who.se 
})oweis weie almost absolute and who used them 1 uthlc’sslv, and the 
}>eoplc‘ gained little by the c*hange of sovereigns. In 1761 Haidar Ali 
usuijied the* Mysore thione. Duiing the foity years of Muhaimuaclan 
rule which followed, until the District passed to the Company after the 
defeat and death of Ilaidiii s son 'fipu Sultan at Seringapatam in i7c;c^. 
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It was the scene of incessant marches and countermarches, advances 
and retreats, by the British and tht* Mysore Iroojjs; and the forts 
scattered through it, notably those .it Erode, Karur, J)harapuram, and 
("oiinbatore, were constantly •taken and retaken iji the numberless 
engagements which occurred. On four distinct occasions the District 
became the field of conflict between the British and Mysore powers. 
At the end of 1760 a British force took Karfir, in retaliation for the 
assistance rendered in that year by llaidar to the krendi near Bondi- 
cherry ; l)ut, owing to the fact that Haidar was about this time expelled 
from Seringapatam and tlie Mysore officers in this District disclaimed 
any connexion with his acts, hostilities weie ('aniial no farther. In 
1768, while Haidar was busy on the w'e.st (‘oast. Colonel \\\)od marched 
through the Distri('t and, having compleU‘ly con(|uered it, garri.soned 
the passes and the chief foitificd jiku'es. His garrisons, howevei, waae 
w‘eak, and, in Sjiite of the heroic lesistaiK'e of some of them, eveiy 
])Lu e in tlu‘ I)istTi(t eithci fell 01 was abandoned hefoie Ilaidais 
advaiKc at the end of the same )ear. In what is (ailed tlu* first 
Mysore W ai, while 'I'nm w’as engagial on tlu west (oast in 178^^, 
(\)lonel Lang ent(.-red (’oimbatou* to efi(‘(‘t a dnersion and took Kami 
and Dhaiapuram ; and later in the same year Coloiu ‘1 Idillarton 
niardad through the* Distru't to lelu've Mangalore, taking ('oimbatore 
on the w'U). In the second Mysoie AWir the District was the sfime 
of considerable ojieiations, siiua* (haieral Medow’s o( (‘iipied it with 
a large force in 17()o and designed to iiUiUle Mysoie by the |)ass of 
(la/alhatti. In Septcmbei of the same yeai, however, 'ri])ii descended 
that jiass w'ith a large arm), and, aftei tw'o stubborn engagements with 
(a)lonel l^'loyd .it Satyaiii.ingalam, compelled the British forces to 
retreat and leoK'upied all the foils in the Distrk't (‘X( opt ( oimbtiloie 
and Karur. Of these, Coimbatim* fell aftei a gallant defenc e in the 
following }e.ir, and Karur was resU^red to 'I'lpu after the {)ea( c of 17(7:?. 
Se\en years later the Distru't passed undei British rule. Haidai had 
done.- .something to che( k the />o/ii^ars' (‘\a( tions , but his taxes were 
e\(‘essive, trade was crushed by numerous duties, and the peasantry 
were at the mer('y of the tiaops who ('ontinually (iverian then Milages, 
so that, when the British took it o\er, the District was in a pililul 
(ondition. 

'Bhroughout the District, e\en on the Anaimalais, are s(alteied pre- 
histori(’ kistvaens, which have been found to ( ontain bones, pottery, 
im])lements, ornanu'nts, .ind bron/e images, and in one (ase ‘ [iLiiK'h 
maikcd’ coins. Si'veral disioveries of Roman (‘Oins ( hiefly ol 
Augustus and 'J'llierius, have been made. Jain leiiijiles and lemains 
are not infrequent, d'he most noteworthy Hindu temjile is that at 

* See L ataloguc A'o. 2 oj J\o///aN, Indo-Porlui:^uesc. Coins in the AJadiiLs 

Miiseiun, by b. Thurston (Madias, i8(^)4\ 
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PKkUR, l)ut even this is a modern erection and the work in it is 
pretentious and coarse. 

1 'hc number of towns and villages in the District is 1,445. The 
population in 1871 was 1,763,274; \*a i8(Si, 1,657,690; in 1891, 
Population • an*' "i 1901. 2.201, 752 - The decline in 

1881 was due to the great famine of 1876-8. About 
97 per eenl. of the peo])le arc Hindus and more than 2 per cent. 
Musalmans. 'i'he District is divided into ten -Bhavani, 

(V)1MI5\'| ORK, DiIARAPURAM, ErODR, KaRUR, KoLRROAL, J^\LLA1>AM, 
PoLi.xc MI, S\'i v\MAN(.MAM, and Ujiamaij’EI —statistical particulars of 
wliich, a('(’ording to the (.'ensus of 1901, are ap])endcd : 
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'TIk lu'cid-cjuaitcrs of tlie Zj/zz/'v (e\< ej)t ot Satyamangalam, which is 
,it Cioi’ieiiEJ I IRA I M\ \\i) are at the places fiom which eac'h is named. 
'I'lie chief towns au* the iminic ipahties of ( 'oiMiiA'iORK, the aclminis- 
iKitne head-ciuartcis of the District, ICrodk, and Karur. 

Owing to the laigc aieas of foicst which ( oimbatore ('ompiises, it is 
less densely pojiulated than the othei southern Districts of Madras; 
but during the ck<.ade ending u;oi the inluibittints incieascd at an 
unusual rate, the ad\ance in the sparse!) ])eo])led taluks of Bhavani 
and Sat)amangalam being specudl) notable, notw'ilhstanding that con- 
sideiable numbers emigrated to the Nilgiris and Madura. Though the 
District 1^ in tiie 'raiml c'ountr\, as man) as 21 pei cent. c)f the jieople 
speak 'l elegu , and in ilu' Kollegfil ta/uk Kanarese, the language of 
the adjoining State of M\soie, is spoken by 78 per cent, of the 
inhabitants 

1>\ tai the most niimeious caste m (’oimbatoie are tlu' agriculturist 
\'ellalas, who are twice as stiong here as in any othei Madras District 
e\('ept Salem, numbeiing (>90,000, 01 31 per cent, of the population. 
Otliei common culti\ating castes are the Kanarese Wakkaligas and the 
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Tclugu Kaninias and rottiyans. After the Vellalas come the ( 1 iak- 
kiliyans (leather-workers), who number 197,000, being more than twice 
as numerous as in any other District. Next come the vShanans (toddy- 
drawers), 79,000 ; and after th(*m the l*araiyans (field-labourers), 76,000, 
and the Oddes (well-sinkers and carth-workeis), 74,000. Other castes 
^\hich ap})car in strength are the Pallans and i’alhs, who are ;dso 
niainly field-labourers, and the wea\ing communitks of the Kaikolans, 
J)e\angas, and Janappans. Jhahmans are iinusiially few, numbering 
only 36,000, or less than 2 pei cent, of the pojiulation. 'These statistics 
('orrespond with those oi the orcujiations ol the [leoph', foi though the 
District is esscntiall) an agruailtural one, 65 ])er (eiil. of the jieople 
li\ing by the land, it is less so than most, owing to the unusually l.irge 
propoition who are toddy draweis, leather-workers, earth-w'orkeis, and 
w'eavers. Among c'astes which are seldom found c‘lsewhcie iiia) be 
mentioned the two jungle tribes of the Shol.igas of tlie North (/oimba 
toie hills and the Malasars of the Anamialais. 

Of the 17,800 natne ('hiistians in the Distiicl, ovei 15,000 aie 
Roman ( atholics, 'The Jesuit Talhcas of tht famous Madura Mission’ 
had a (luqiel at J )haraf)uram as early as 1608. In j 739 a Jliill of J’ope 
(’lenient XII, jirohibitiiig ('crtain Hindu c ustoms toleratc'd till then, 
caused dissensions and apostasy. 'I'lu'n came the cc'ssation of siijipoit 
from Portugal, and finally the supjiression ol the Soc ic‘t) of Jesus by 
(’lement XIV in 1773. The missionaries struggled on nevertheless, 
and in 1845 they weie formed into a distinct mission, m ch.irge ol the 
ITeiK'li [iriests of the Societe des Missions ]'tiangeres, which m 1850 
was made a bishopric'. 'The London, Lei[)/ig J’.\angelical Lutheian, 
and Wesleyan Methodist are the chief Protestant missions. 'These 
ha\e been wc^rking in the District fc^i about the last sevent), forty, and 
twenty > ears respectively. 

"The Kollegrd /rr/uk differs as niiK'h liom the lest of the Distiu t in 

agiicultuial c'onditions as it does in climate and .iltitude. l^dsewlu'iL 

gneiss is the chief underlying rock, and the soils ^ . 

r r ^ ■ I ' n Agriculture, 

derived from it are of fair comjiosition, chemically 

c'onsidered. 'The lour eastern tiiluks lihavam, ITodc, Dharapuram, 

and Karin -are c oveical almost entirely with thin giavelly, sandy, or 

agglomerated calcareous soils, and these soils occ iip) moie than half cjf 

the western taluks also. In three of the latter, however Coimbatoie, 

Palladam, and Udamaipet -moie than one-sixth of the cultivable area 

consists of black cotton soil, while in the two cabers, Pollachi and 

Satyamangalani, there is a good deal of rich red loam. At the foot of 

the undulations of which all this [jait of the Distric t consists is generally 

a la^er cjf better soil, which the light rainfall has washed down from the 

higher ground, and these bottoms are more than usually fertile. In 

* bcc the fuui \olumcb ot J.a Alimon dii MuJior iS47~,S, 1865). 
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them lire to l>e found the majority of the numerous wells for which the 
District is noted, l^oth ‘wet ’ and ‘ dry crops ’ on all classes of soil are 
mostly matured with the help of the north-east monsoon in October 
and November. ^ 

d'he District is almost entirely ryotwari^ the zamlndari and indm 
lands ('overing only 6H4 sijuare miles. The area for which jiaitiimlars 
ate on record is 7,672 sijuare miles, statistics of which for 1903-4 are 
^iven in the following table, in square miles :— 
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'The staple lood-giains of thi* Distiict are cJiolam and the areas 

tindei whii'h in 1903-4 weic 1,033 and i,oto sipiare miles, or 26 and 
25 per lent, resjiei'tncl) of the total atta ciojiiied. Cholam is the most 
|)iominent croj) of the southern and western and cambu oi the 

east and north of the Distiict. Next in importance i ome various 
pulses and About one fourth of the l.ittei is giown in Kollegal. 

Kii'e ociaipied onl} 193 square miles in 1903 4. Cotton is mainly 
giown in the Isrode, I’alladam, and Udamaljiet taluks^ and sugar-Ctinc 
in ('oinibatoie and Udainaljict. 'I'obaico is an imjjortant cro]) ever}- 
where exi ept in Faode and Kolli'gal, and theie are about 1,400 acres 
under i offee. In Kollegfil 8,000 acres produce mulberry, which is 
I ultivailed to feed the silkwoims bred there. 

'The extension of the .irca of holdings during the last thiity years has 
amounleil to 5 ])ei i rnt., though threi fouilhs c)f tlu* arable ari'a in 
kollegal »ind coiisideiabk- liacts in .Satyaniiingalam, Jlhavani, and 
C’oiiubaUMe aie still unoi'cujiied, nor has much been done to improve 
tlu‘ (juality of tlu- cio[)s giown IJourbon cotton was introduced at the 
beginning ot tlu last ((.'iiturv, slice ccd<‘d well, and is still largelv giown , 
but e\t(.nsivc t \p<.imienl.s with AinciuMn vaik-tus have failed d'he 
IMauiitius Migai-cane has, however, ousted the indigenous wiriety. 'I'he* 
ivots have availed themselves of the Land Ini})rovenient Limans Act far 
more fiecly than in any other District in the Presidency. During the 
sixteen ve.us ending 1904 more than 15 lakhs was advanced under 
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the Act, tlic greater portion of which has been laid out in digging or 
repairing wells. 

The chief breeds of cattle in the District are the Alaniluidi, llargiir, 
and Kangayani. 'I'he first afe best for heavy draught, the se('ond as 
trotters, and the last as dairy cattle. The Alainbiitlis are sent to the 
great cattle fair at Madura and to other markets in the southern Dis¬ 
tricts. There arc large lo('al fairs at Madeswarainalai, in the Kollegal 
hills, Avanashi, and 'riurppukb Tonies ha\e long hein brc‘d by the 
^Aimhiddrs wealthier ryots in ('oimbatorc , and since 1SS5 Ciovern- 
inent has encouraged the enter[)nse by sup[)lying stallions, eight of 
wliic'h are now stationed in \arious towns in the Distiu't. The annual 
})ony shows held under (ioverninent (‘ontiol at 'riru[)j)iir ha\e demon¬ 
strated tliat an imjmnenient in the breed has already taken jilace and 
that a furthei achance may be looketl for. Sheep are of two breeds, 
the Kuruinba and the Seinnieii. d'he tormei is a bku'k-fai'ed sheep 
with white ^^oc)l. The Semnieri sheep are brciwn, and covered with 
hail instead of wool, and aie \allied only fui their flt'sh. (ioats are 
bled mainl) for iluar niiimire. 

Of the total area of ryohvdri AwCi. ‘ ininoi inani' land cultivatial, (>71 
s(|uare miles, or i<; per ciait., were irrigated in 1903-4. Of this as 
imu'h as 502 scjuare miles w'as watenal from w’ells, wduh* Oovernmenl 
canals irngatc'd 1 19 sciuare miles, and tanks only 35 s(|uarc miles, d'hi' 
('aiiveiy supiilies about 5,500 aiaes, of whidi i,ooo aie in th(‘ Kollegal 
taluk and tlu‘ remaindei in Karfir. Various ('hannels from thi^ Ama 
rfixati, fed by karaw/a/s, 01 temporary dams across the rnei, iingate 
44,000 acies of first and sen ond ('roj) in the Udamalpet, Dhaiajiuram, 
and Kami td/uks' I'wo dams aiTOss the Thavani irrigate 39,000 acres 
in the Saty.imangalam and Kiode taluks Of the 151 tanks in the Dis 
ti'K't, the onl)’ ones of importanie are the Apptikkudal chain in the 
Thavam ZJ/z/X:, fed by stivams fiom the Jkirgui hills, and the Dhah 
series in the Udamalpet td/uk^ su|)plied from the Anaimalais. The 
w^ells c)f the Distriet are its main.sta\. 'They irrigate three times the 
area whi<'h the (anernment channels and tanks siijiply, and aie unfail¬ 
ing 111 all but the se\ciest droughts. About 7^1,000 of tluaii an 111 
working onki, and the} |»emiil thegiowth of two and i-vcn time tiops 
a }e‘ai on the land commaiuk'd 1>\ them. Leathein biK kets diawn uj) 
with a r<»pi‘ and jiulk*} b\ (.ittle working down an im lined plane aie 
uni\eisall}' used for lifting tin water 

('oimbatoie IS one of the few l>istiKls in lhi‘ bu'sideiK \ which has 
real forests, as (listingiiished from the j»at< lies of sirub and small tiees 
which make up the gieater [lortion of the teihnual forest area It 

^ I’oi fuithcr garircukiis, .'iiid an at.count of the hieeding herd of the Tattagar ol 
Pdl.iiyakkottai in thiS Dibtiicl, and ol the grasses giown foi pasture, see Bulletins 
Nos. S, 27, and 4^ of the depaitment rrf Land Records and Agriculture 
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( oiisequcntly has two District Forest officers, instead of one as usual, 
Forests ''h(jse charges are known as North and South ( oini 
halore. 'Fhe 1 fistrict ])ossesses 2,008 scjuare miles of 
‘reserved’ forests, besides 270 squard miles, mainly in Kollegal, 
of ‘ reserved ’ land at the dis[)osal of the korest department. 

In North Coimbatore nearly the whole of the forests are in the three 
hilly northern ialnks of Jfiuivani, Kollegfil, and Salyamangalam. The, 
greatei part of these are at ])resent chiefly valuable as gra/ing-ground 
for cattle 'I'hey must have been at one time miuh finer than at 
|)resent; but, owing no doubt to the large number of \illages situated 
in tlu' ‘ reservc'd ’ area, the\ ha\e suffered from foust files and peihaps 
horn (‘\cessi\e grazing. At present they form only a ))oor catc'hment 
are.rfoi water, w'hu h is a[)t to fiow down to the jilains in sudden and 
destructive floods aftei rain. Still, though the trees .iri' small, there aie 
a niimbei of valuable species. SancLil .ind ( iitt h form an almost con¬ 
tinuous belt running from the* west of Sat\amangalam to the east of 
Jihavani. In j)at('hes along the valley of the (.’ainery the hills are 
covered with ac/ia (^IJankvickia knia/a ); and teak is found m the JlargCir 
hills, in some of the \alleys of Kollegdl, and on the [)lateaii above 
Satyamangalam. /c//y(7/ (^Tlcrocaipu'i Marsupiuni) is common almost 
eserywhoie,/d/ (.SV/e/vvi' I'ali/m) is fairly abundant, blai'k wood (/A?/- 
kcrj^ia hUi/oIia), Ez/^c/z/n I'crzzzzzzalza, and many other valuable speiaes 
oceut fre(juentl) m the (lam])er aieas, while the driei pans ('ontain a 
( onsideiabk-amount of satin wood, -///vc.o/a, and Azz/zj^chsz/w A large 
levi'inie is obtaint'd fiom minoi forest ])roduce, the principal items 
being tanning luateii.d in the sluqie ol m)iabc)laius and /(zzz^et/zz baik 
(( uo/u aziz‘iLZzlafa)^ while so.qi-niits /z-ijolia/zzs), sikily {Acaaa 

LOzzczzizza\ Vizzzkadazzi baik {J^rzz/z/d^f^ zzzadz-dspa/azziz), lukI hone\' and 
wa\ are alst) of impoitance. 

'1 hc‘ most iiu])ortant jiart of the South Coimbatore forests lies on the 
Anaim.ilais, in the J’olladu and Udamal[)et /d/zz/w*, aiul is described in 
the ac( t)unt of that langc In the Coimbatoie Az/zz/' the forests lun 
along the western fiontiei, ('onsisimg chiefl) o( those 1> mg up the 
lihavdm NallcN, those about hambton's Peak langi scnith of this, and 
thosi in the Polampalti vallex vet lailliLi' south 'Phr Phavani valley 
forests [)n*diKe fan bkuk wood and ru zz^tu and excellent Vi'zziek (Zzzyc/' 
i^fzvtzziia zzz/<7y^m 7//(/) and wild mango, but the diUkulties of transport 
an* gieat. 'I'he llc)kimpalti fou'sts also j)roduce line black-w’ood and 
7’t7zvt/z, though theii chief value lies in the j)iotC(tion the) give to the 
head-waters of the \o)il n\ei. In 1903- | the receipts from the forests 
amounted to Rs 2,74,000, aiul the (barges to Rs. 2,15,000. Of the 
foimer the most con.suKiablc items were limber (Rs. (>6,000, of which 
all but Rs. 5,000 came from South Coimbatore), grazing fees (Rs. 
67,000, of which Rs. 56,000 came fiom the noithern division), sandal 
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wood (Rs. 28,000, all of which ('amc from the same tract), an<l fut'- 
wood and charcoal (Rs. 23,000). 

I'he minerals of the District are hardly worked at all. In Rhavani 
and Satyamangalam iron is rudely snu-ltcd in sin;dl (juantities from the 
black iron-sand, and being iniK'li luuder than English Minerals 
iron is in considerable demand. In K(illegal and 
^atyamangalam the old gold-workings have lately been under explora¬ 
tion K Saltjietre is obtained in large (]uantities by lixiviating tin* 
alkaline soils during the hot s('ason in shallow mud vessc K, and then 
boiling the resultant IkjliuI in large jians The jmx ess gives a (Tude 
saltiietre fit for manure, loir pure saltpetre a second or e\en a third 
boiling IS necessary. In 1003 as many as 871 native factories and 
fifteen refinerit^s weie rcfiorted to be at woik. ScdtjK'tre is coming into 
increasing use as a mannie on coffca* estates. A miiu' near Kangayam 
lirodiiced beiyl of some* value in i8ip 20, wlu'ii it was last worked. It 
has been suggested ' that this mine was the souue of tlu* Indian bei vl 
mtaitioned by Pliny, and that the expoit to Rome is the main nvison 
for the numerous finds of Roman coins \vhi( h have been made in the 
District, ('orundum is worked by nativt's in .m iiiegular fashion at 
Salangaippalaiyam, 8 miles from Idiavani, at (lOpicdicttijialaiyam, and 
at Sivanmalai m the Dhaiapuram taluk. 'The last-named dc'jiosits are 
thij richest ’. 

The only important arts in the District arc‘ cotton- and silk*weaving 
and the making of t'otton ('arpets. ('otton vveav ing is of the oidinary 
kind, only c'oarse cloths being mad('. Silk-weaving is 
carried on onl) in the Kollegal /< 7 //r/t, «liere silkworms communicaUons. 
are bred in considerable numbers, d'he dyes used arc 
good, and the cloths effective and handsome. In some cases they aie 
ornamented by the mtrodiKtion t)f gold and silver c-mbroidery, and the 
gold-liK'cd (loths and ken hicfs are well known, 'fhese somdimes scl* 
tor as much as Rs. 300 each, and even moie, at cording to the quantity 
and (jiiality of the embroidery, which, in the high(‘^t-[)iiced clotlis, is 
woven in intri('ate and elegant designs into the textun* of the cloth 
while still on the loom 'J’he cloths are sold locally, or sent to Madras, 
bangalore, and M>sore. Small ( otton (Xirpias are made at bhavani. 
White yarn, spun at the Coimbatore mills, is used for the war]), and 
the cotton for the woof is dyed locally. The Can very v\ater is said to 
make peculiarly Iwilliant and fast dyes. The carpets arc* sold locally or 
sent to Trichinopoly and Madias. At Settiprdaiyam near Tiriippur a 


^ For a detailed account of the matter see Memoirs^ (.H’olognal Su)vry of 
vol. x\xiii, py:). 

Indian Antiquary, vol. v, p. 237. 

’’ See Tart I (Coiundiimj ol the Economic Set tion r'f the Mamuil of the (icoloi^y of 
India (Calcutta, 1898'. 
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few families of lapidaries grind rrystals on emery disks for spectacles, 
and also make them into Im^ams and other sacred images. At Anai- 
pfilaiyam, a neighhoiiring village, good bell-metal gongs are manu- 
factiir(‘(l, the constiliicnts of tin* pailicular alloy used being a trade 
secret. 

'I'hcre are eight cotton-cleaning and jiressing factories in the District. 
]ov(‘ of these have been working for many years, and four an' driven by 
steam. 'They clean or ])ress iht' lo<‘al (‘otlon foi export to bombay and 
I'higland, and employ an avt-iagt* of 300 hands daiU, and prt'ss annuall)' 
3,000 tons of eolton, valued at 15 lakhs. At f 'oimhaloie there is a 
re('t:ntly established spinnmg-mill. Ikirticulais of this and other indus¬ 
trial enter[)nses tlu'ie are given m the* article on that city. I.eather- 
making is an important industry in the Distrud. ddiere is a tannery 
under luiropean managc'meiit at ('oimbatore, and another at Mettii- 
palaiyam I.eath(‘rn buckets for the numerous wells in the District 
are made in thousands annually, as eac h vvcdl reejuires a new bucket 
once a ycai. 

'The c'hief exports aie cereals and pulses, chillies, turmeric, spices, 
c'otton, oilseeds, tol)ac('(), sandal-wood, jilantains, jaggery, brass 
and cojijier vessels, cattle, and leather . while the c'hief imports include 
nee, s.ilt, sailed fish, piece-goods and twist, metal and metal goods, and 
co('o-nul oil. Icxports and ini|)orts tirc' mainly to and from the neigh¬ 
bouring Distnc'ts ; but the c'otton fiom the* northern taluks goes to 
Madras and that from the southern to the ('otton-piesses in IVfadura and 
'rmnevt'lly, the lattei mainly by ('arts, whic'h come in from those jiarts 
by the thousand during the cotton haivest. d'he jaggery goes chiefly 
to the vvc'st ('oastb) road and rail through the Talglint (hip; the tobacc'o 
largely to the same countr) and to North Aicot, when* it is cured by 
Muhammadan dealers Much of the goes to Mysore, ('oconut 
oil is chiefly imported from Malabar, ('oimlxitore and 1 )harapuram are 
the c hief centres of general trade and ralladam of the cotton trade ; and 
the principal trade castes are the ('hc'ttis and Labbais. 'I'he Nattiikottai 
dieltis, the banking sub-caste of the formei, are numerous in Udamal- 
pet and Karur , and of the Labbais a large jiropoition are to be* found 
in the K.irui fatuk^ (‘specially at Pallaiiatti. Most of the internal trade 
is effected at the numerous weekly niiirkets. d'hese are managed 
by the loc'al boards, and in ujoi nearly Rs. 50,000 was collected in 
fees. The most important are those at Lollachi, Kunnattur, and 
Kangayam. 

The south-west lini' of the Madras Railway (standard gauge) enters 
the District on the east about 2 miles from I'Todc, and runs ac^ross to 
the Palghilt Gap on the western frontier. h>om IVidaniir a branch leads 
off to Mettiipalaiyam, which is the terminus of the metre-gauge rack 
railway to Coonoor. d'he South Indian Railway enters the District 
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near Puliyur and skirts the Caiivery up to Erode, where it joins the 
Madras Railw'ay. It was ('onverted to metre gauge in 1879. Otlier 
railways arc under consideration, among them a metre-gauge line from 
Palghat or l\)daniir jiiiK tion *to Palin’ in Madura District hv wav of 
Pollachi and Udamalpet, and another from Erode to Nanjangiid in tlie 
State of Mysore througli Satyamangalam. 

• The total length of metalled roads is 1,269 miKs, and of iinm(‘talicd 
roads 459 miles. All these, except 40 miles of meUilled and 20 miles 
of unmetall(‘d road in charge* of the Public Woiks de])arlm(*nt, an* 
maintained from Eoc'al hinds. 'There aie avtauics oj Irt'i's alonj; 1,572 
milcjs. 'The southern jiart of the Distiu't is well supplu'd with com¬ 
munications; but through the country above the (Ihats m the three 
northern taluks only iwo roads are praclie abk* for ('arts, the Bargiir 
and the Hasanur 'Tlu* Ga/alhatti pass in the extreme wi‘sl 

is a stony track leading up to the M}sore iilateau. It was formerly the 
chief road from Goimbatore to Mysc^re, but is now used only b\ jiac'k 
animals. 

'The District has suffcTed from I'onslant sctua'itics, owing to the light¬ 
ness of its I'ainfall and the abserK'e ol large irrigation woiks. 'The last 
ninety-three years have been tabulated as 6 good ; Famine 
25 fair; 51 unfavourable; and 11 really bad. in 
i86j Ivoth monsoons failed, puces ot ‘dry’grains nearly doubled, and 
state relief was necessary. In 1866 the .south-west rams again entirely 
failed and the north-(*ast monsoon was very light, so that relief was once 
more re(]uircd. In the great famine of 1876-8 the District suffered 
very severely. At the height of the famine, in September, 1877, 30,000 
persons were on relief works and 204,000 in receipt of gratuitous rc'lief. 
It was calculated that more than i(j7,ooo j)ersons died of famine or 
the diseases that ac('ompany it. Including advani'es to agric'ulturists 
and wa.'avers, and remissions of land revenue, the famine in this Dis 
trict alone c(jst the .state 50 lakhs. The last scarcity was in 1891- 2. 
In September, 1891, nearly 7,000 {lersons were on relief works and 
460 more were in rec'cipf of gratuitous relief. It is cstimat(*d that 
during this season 127,000 ('attic died. Including remissions, th(' 
state expended Rs. 1,36,000. 

For general administrative purpo.ses the District is di.stributed into 
four subdivisions, one of the officers in charge of which is usually 
a member of the Indian (avil Service and the others . . 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. These sub- ^ 
divisions arc Erode, comprising the Bhavani, Dharapuram, TTode, and 
Karur taluks ; Pollachi, comprising Pollachi, Palladam, and Udamaljiet , 
and Coimbatore and KollegM, the fcjrmer consisting of the Coimbatore 
and Satyamangalam taluks and the latter of Kollegal alone. There is 
a tahslldar at the head-quarters of each of the taluks and, except at 
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Uhavani and Krdlt^gfil, a stationary sub-magistrate also. The su])erior 
staff of the District ('onsists of the usual officers, except that, as has 
already been mentioned, there lire two District Forest officers. 

There are four regular District Munsifs, and the Deputy-Collector 
and Magistrate of Kollegal excrcisi‘s the powers of a District Mtinsif 
ihrougluiut that Zd/z/k and in the portion of Satyamangalam which lies 
above the Ghats. Appeals from the Sub-Judge of Ootacaniund and from 
the Distri(‘t Munsifs ('oiirt at Giidalur in the Nilgins, where there is 
on District Court, lie to the District Judge of (’oiiubatore. TIk* ('oiiit 
of Session hears the sessions cases of the Nilgins as well as those which 
ans(‘ w'ithin the District itself. Murders, da(‘oities, and cattle-thefts 
fluctuate in numbers, as (‘Isewhcrc, with the state* of the sca.son, but are 
more' than usualh' common. Murders pro( eed ma large majority of 
eases from private personal motnes. 'I'he freijuency of dacoity and 
cattle-theft may m part be ascribed to the prei'anous Inelihood which 
(ailti\.ition offers in so arid a tract, and in jiarl to the pioximity of 
Maduia District, wht'ncc'the Kalians, perhaps tlu* most expert criminals 
in the fu'sideiK'v, (‘ome o\er to (\)imbatore to j)ly their profession. 
'I’he system, whu'h is firmly established in Madura, of jiaymg thieves 
Z/c//// /v///, or ‘ clue-hire,' for the recovery of stolen property, instead of 
repoiting llu theft to the police, has also obtained a strong hold in 
('oimbatore. 

Little IS Iviiownof thertweniu* histor\ of the J >istnct prior to the time 
when the kingdom of Mysore was usur])ed b) Haidar All. Chikka 
I )eva Raja of M n sore (1671-1704) made a regular .sur\ey of the country. 

1 le look two thirds (in kind) of the gross pioduce of ‘ wet ’ lands, leav¬ 
ing tin* ryot one-third. AMicn Haidar came into powei at Mysore he 
apparenth adopted this sur\ey as the basis of his assessmi'iits ; but he 
( ollec'ted all his rents in money in a single jiayment, and not by instal¬ 
ments as IS now" the jirai'tice. This forccal the ryots to seW immediately 
aftei the haivest at luinousl) low prices, and much kind w"as conse- 
(jiicailly abandoned. 'I'lpu Sultan uk reused all the as.ses.sments by 
25 per cent., and \et moie land went out of cultivation m ('onseijuence; 
but he was ne\c‘i able to collect this exorbitant di'iuand, and at his 
dciUh the arrears w'eu* enoimous, and only the garden lands and .some 
‘ wc't ’ l<md had any sale \aluc. 

Majoi M<‘Leod, who w’as the first British ('ollector of the country 
north of llu* No\il ii\er, the area south of this being included in the 
then Dmdigul District, began in 1800 a regular sur\ey of the Govern¬ 
ment* villages in the Disliict, whic'h he follow^ed by a rough settlement. 
In the southern part of the District, the ('ollector (Mr. Hurdis) made 
a survey and juoceeded to estimate the grain-producing value of eai'h 
field—a new idea m those days, and to c'ommute the Government share 

' The zam'.nihvii> were gianted on a fixe<l permanent rent once for all. 
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into a money payment. Neither attempt was successful, the demand 
in both cases being more than the land could bear. The I )istrict as it 
exists at present was formed in 1805, Coimbatore being made its head¬ 
quarters. In 1808 the theory‘of permanent settlements had come into 
favour, and the Distru't was divided into a number of small levenue 
farms of two or three villages apiece, which ^^ere leased to village heatl- 
aien and wealthy ryots, 'hhis lease system was a complete faihiie 
owing to till* abuses perpetrated by the 1 enters, and the revenue fell 
from 21 to 17 lakhs. In 1815 the ryotwan system was n stored. A 
new survey and settlement, resulting in a (onsidtaable leduction ol 
assessment, were made , but many of the undesirabli' chaiacteristics ot 
the old native regime were continued, and it was not until 18(14 that 
revenue administration had reached the [ucsent stage. In 1860 a new 
survey of the District wvis bt'gun, and in 1872 a rt“seltlemcnt was j)Ut in 
hand, w'hic'h wms completed in 1882. 1'he siirvev found an t‘\cess in 
the (ultivated area of jier cent, over tlu“ amount shown in the 
accounts, and (he settlement enhaiKcd the total icvenue bv 8 pel cent, 
or ti little ovcT 2 likhs. 'J'hc .iverage assessment on ‘dry’ land is 
R. o-ip7 per <i('re (m<i\imum Rs. 2, minimum 4 annas), and that 
on ‘wet’ land Rs. 6-7-6 (maximum Rs. 12, minimum Ks. 2?,). 

'J'hc revenue horn Lind and the tohil levcauie m recent years are 
given in the following table, in thousands ol nqiec's 
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Outside the three municipalities of Coimbatore, Kami, .md IvroiJe, 
local iiffairs are managed by the District hoard, and by the U)\\\ taluk 
boards of Coimbatore, Ivrodc, Rollac hi, and Kcjllegal, the aie.is undei 
vvhii'h ('orrespond with those of the four administrativi* subdivisions 
1’lie total expenditinc of these boaids in ipc^ 4 was about 4?, lakhs, 
nearly half ol w'liK'h was laid out on roads and buildings. The chief 
.source of their income is, as usual, the land cess. In addition, the 
affairs ol 21 of the smaller towns are managed by Union /^a/uliayats^ 
established under Madras Ac't \' of 1884. 

'J'he District Su[)erintendc*nt of iiolice at Coimbatore has general 
control over the Nilgiri Dislric't a^' well as his own. d'he Nilgiris and 
Coimbatore together have 84 iiolice stations , and the forc e, in 1904^ 
numbered 1,488 constables and 1,564 rural police, under 20 inspectors. 
Resides the Coimbatore Central jail, there are 15 subsidiary jails, which 
can collectively accommodate 270 prrsoner.s. 

According to the C’ensus of 1901 Coimbatore stands twelfth among 
the Districts of the Presidency in the literacy of its po],)ulalion, of 
• VOL. X. li b 
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whom 5*1 per cent, (y-y males and o*6 females) are able to read and 
write. luiucation is most advanced in Coimbatore, and most back¬ 
ward in the Satyanianj^alam, Kollegal, and Bhavani taluks. The total 
numbered pupils under instruction in iSSo-i was 12,485 : in 1890-1, 
26,946; in J900-1, 39,724 ; and in 1903-4,39,559. On March 31, 
1904, there were 1,065 primary, 30 secondary, and 5 special schools, 
besides 2 colleges, d'he girls in these numbered 4,341. Besides the 
public schools, 179 private schools contained 3,172 male and 408 
leniale scholars. Of the 1,102 institutions classed as public, 8 w'erc 
nian.iged by the Julucational dejiartment, 103 by the local boards, and 
12 by inunicipalilies, while 574 were aided from public funds, and 
405 weie unaided hut conformed to the rules of the department, d'he 
enormous majority of the pupils under instruction arc only in primary 
(lasses, and the number of girls wiio have advanced beyond that stage 
Is exlrcinel)'small. 'J'lie improvement in all directions during the last 
thiit) )c.irs has, how'evei, been very marked. Of the male })opulation 
of sehonl-going age 18 j)cr cent, were in the primary stage of instruc¬ 
tion in T903-4, and of the female pojiulatioii ol the same age 3 per 
cent. Among Musalmans (who, however, form a very small proportion 
of the pojnilation) the ('oriesponding ])cr('cntag(‘s were 76 and 9. 
About 2,700 Panchama pu])ils w'ere under instruction at 1 11 schools 
es])ccially maintained lor depressed castes. 'The two ('olleges arc in 
Ooimb.itoie ( ity, to which place' will also be moved shoitly the ('ollege 
of Agiicultuie of the Province, now located at .Saidapct. The total 
expcndituie on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,94,000, ol which 
Rs. 1,11,000 was derived fiom fees. Ol the total more than h.ill was 
devoted to ]jiunary cducMtion. 

'J’hc District possesses 12 hospitals and 12 dispensaiies, with accom¬ 
modation for 132 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 220,000, of whom 1,500 weie in patients, and 7,400 ojjcrations 
vveie j)ei formed. The expenditure was Rs. 54,000, the greater part 
of which was met fiom Local and municipal funds. 

In regard to vaccination the District has been backward of late 
years, but during 1903 \ the number of peisons successfully vacci¬ 
nated was 28 j)er 1,000, or only a little less than the mean for the 
Presidency (30). X’ac'cination is compulsory in the thiee municipali¬ 
ties and in 15 of the 21 Unions. 

[Sir ¥. Nicholson, District Manual (1887), and H. A. Stuart, 
Revised edition (1898).! 

Coimbatore Subdivision.- Subdivision ol Coimbatore District, 
Madra.s, consisting of the taluks of Uoiimija’I'okic and Sai vamangalam. 

Coimbatore Taluk. —AVestern i'lliik of the District of the same 
name, Madras, Ivmg: between io''49'and 11' 24'N. and 76"^ 39'and 
77 10' E., with an aiea of 812 scjuaie miles. The population in 1901 
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>MLS 33o,<) 84, compared with 307,282 in 189J. 'Die taluk contains one 
town, CoiMT]ATORE (population, 53,080), the head-(iiiarters of the ta/uk 
and the District ; and 263 villages. The demand for land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to* Rs. 4,29,000. 'The taluk is flanked on 
the west by the Nilgiri Hills, numerous outliers from which run dowai 
into it on that side, but on the east it consists ot an ojien j)lateau with 
a very pleasant climate. One-fourth (jf it is ('ovcied with forest. Iiliga¬ 
tion IS (Jiiefly from the Noyil river, w’hic'h passes through the centre, 
but it is also known lor its tanks Si\-se\enths ol the ‘diy’ land is 
led sand or red loam of a good kind. As in the other northern and 
western taluks, i/iolaui is the (hief crop, though lauihu also is grown, 
and a considendjle (jiiantity of cotton. 

Coimbatore City (Ruya/uuttur) Head (jiunteis of the District 
and taluk of the same name, Madras, situated m j i*" N. and 76° 5S' Is., 
on the left bank ol the Noyil iiver, ami on llu‘ trunk load from Madias 
City to Ccdiciit, 305 miles horn the loimc'i by Ihe Madias Railway 
'Die pojmlation m 1872 was 35,3^0 , m i88i, 38,(i()7 , in 1891, 4^,383 , 
and in 1901,53,080. It is thus a rajndly giowing place, and now' ranks 
tenth among the towns ol the rrovmce. About 85 jier c'ent. ol the 
inhabitants arc Hindus, Musalmans numbering 4,129 and ( hnstians 
3,809. 

During the wars with Haidar Ah and d'lpii, Coimbatore, horn its 
position commanding both the ralgh.ll Ca}) Iciiding to M.d.diar and 
the Cazalhatti [lass to M)sore, was of great stralegu'al impoitaiue. 
It was taken by the British in 1768, but was almost immediatel} lost 
again, the Muhammadan commandant treacheiously murdeiing the 
British oftic'crs and handing it over to ilaidar. In 1783 it suirendeied 
to C'olonel Fullarton, but w^as shoitly afterwards restored to Ti])u on 
the eve of the 'IVeaty of Mangalore. On the reopening of hostilities 
in 1790 It Wiis letaken by the Biitish. 'J'he year alter, Tij)u sent 2,000 
legulars with guns .uid a ( onsiderable body ol irregtikirs to regain it. 
'The siege which follow^ed is the most memoiable event 111 its histor). 
'The fort w’as energeticalh and suc'cessfully defended against the first 
investing force by Lieutenant Chalmers (afterw.irds Major-Oc-neral 
Sir John Chalmeis, K.C'.B.) and a young Krenchman named Migot 
de la Combe, wuth a small force of 120 topasses and 200 'I'ravancore 
se[)oys, of w'honi the majority either deseited or pioved evtremely 
insubordinate, 'ihpu then sent a second fou c' ol 8,000 regulars w ith 
fourteen guns and a large number of irregulars and cavalry under 
Kamar-ud-dm, his most famous general, to avenge the repulse. The 
garrison had meanwhile been strengthened by reinforcements under 
iaeiitenant Nash, and numbered 700 men. A w'eak relieving force 
from i^alghat was beaten back, and eventually, both ('halmcrs and 
Nash being wounded, the place w'as surrendered (October, 1791) on 

B b 2 
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condition thiit the gariison should be allowed to retire unmolested to 
Palghat d'lpu, however, violated these terms and sent Chalmers and 
Nash as prisoners to Seringapatam h A couple ol months later the 
Ihitish once nu^re reoccupied ( oimbatore, but in 1792 it was again 
restored to 'rijiu. In 1799 the British captured it yet again, and were 
iinally confirined in possession by the fall of Seringapatam in the same 
year. It \^as made the cajiital (;f the District in 1865. • 

C'oinibatore is now om‘ of the most desirable stations in the Presi¬ 
dency. Situated 1,300 feet above the sea, in a picturesque position 
at the mouth of the Bolampatti valley, with the masses of the Nilgiris 
and the Anaimalais rising into vie\\ on either side*, its light annual 
lainlall of 22 iiK'hes and its moderate mean temperature render it at 
once healthy and pleasant. It is the headquarters of the ordinal) 

1 )istrict staff, and alscj of a Conser\ator of Forests, a l)eputy-lns])ector- 
General of Police, a Superintending Engineer, an Inspector of Schools, 
and a comjxiny of the Nilgiii Volunteer rifles. One of the seven 
Central jails of the Presidency is also located here. This was com- 
})leled in 186S and has accommodation for 1,340 prisoners. 'I'he 
('onvicts are largely em])loyed in weaxing, their a\erage annual out-turn 
being 420,000 yards of cotton fabrics, worth Rs. 92,000, most of which 
IS khaki or wiiite drill made for the army or civil dcjiartments. The 
city further (ontams the ('athedral of the Bisho]) of the f'reiK h Societe 
ties Missions hdrangeres, and the head-(juarters of the London and the 
Leipzig hhangehcal Lutheian Missions woiking in the Distiiet. 

('(jimbatoie w’as ('onstituted a municipality in 1806. During the ten 
years ending 1903 the mumci])al receipts and expenditure averaged 
Ks. 50,000. In 1903 4 tht‘ income was Rs 76,000, ('hiefly derived 
from the house and land Uixes (Rs. 16,500) and tolls (Ks. 12,000); while 
the expenditure wxis Rs. 79,000, including conservancy (Rs. 40,000), 
roads and buildings (Rs. 11,000), and the municipal hospital, which 
contains beds for 40 in-|)atients (Rs. 8,000). The outlav on conservancy 
was abnormal owing to the apj)earance of plague, and was jiartly met 
by a ctintribution from Government. A water-su])|)ly scheme is under 
investigation, of which the approximate cost is estimated at 3-3 lakhs. 

('oimbatore is also the industrial and educational centre of the 
District, It contains a steam cotton-press; a cotton-spinning mill, 
w’liK'h has 20,000 spindles, employs nearly 1,000 hands daily, and turns 
out some 850 tons of yarn , a tannery, which em])loys 240 persons and 
produces 200 tons of leather worth 6 lakhs ; two steam coffee-curing 
works, w'hich employ 400 hands and treat coffee worth 12 lakhs, mostly 
from the Salem Shevaroys ; a steam factoiy, in which manure is made 
from blood, bones, and oilseeds ; some works where coffee is roasted 

^ hoi futllur ilctiiiL of the two sec W ikon’s oj the Madrasi Army^ 

vol. 11, pp. 2126 ^Madras, 1882). 
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and ground for consumption , and a saltpetre refinery. All these are 
under European management, hut in addition a distillery and a sugar 
factory owned hy natives produce 62,000 gallons of spirit and 4^0 l(^ns 
of sugar respectiv(‘ly. * 

'rhe chief (‘ducational institutions are the (V)iinhatore and 
St. MichacEs ('nlh'ges, liolh of the second gi,id(* Tlu' loiinci w.is 
■t'^lal)hsh('d in 1S52 1 )\ Mr E. 15 Thomas^ (hen i'olh'i (or o| (he I 
trict, and 1^ managed l)y a commKtec o( lesulents In 4 i( had 

an a\eiagc altendaiu'c ol 525 hoys, ol whom 67 w( le U‘admg m tlu‘ 
h'.A. ('lassi's. 'The latti'i began in i<S6o as a small school established 
hy the Enaich Roman ( athola Mission, and was affiliated to the 
University in 1891. Its average attendaru'e in 1903-4 was 440, and 
th(‘re were 39 hoys in the E.A. classes. 'I'he ('olU'gi* of Agruailtun*, 
now locattal at Saidapet in f'hingleput District, will shortly he moved 
to ("oimhatore; and a forest scliool, for tht“ training ot deputy-rangcis 
and foresters, has I icon opened. 

Colair Lake {J\o//cru or Koldr ).— 'This, the only large natural 
fresli-wailer lake in the Madras Presidency, lies in Kistna District 
between liL' 32' and 16° 47' N and 81^ and 8i‘’ 23' E. Half lake, 
half swamp, it is a great shallow’ depri^ssion, loiiglily i*lliplical in shajie, 
which was doubtless originally jiart of the Ray ol l-lengal. On either 
sid(‘ of It the great rivers (Iooavari and Kisina [iiished tlieir deltas 
fartlier and farther out into the si-a, until tin* southward extremity of 
the one joined the noitlnvard limit of th(‘ other, and tht‘ arm of land 
thus formixl ('ut off the ('olair depnssion from (he salt water. 'I'lu’ 
strc'ains whu h flow into it now’ kecj) its w'aters fresh, hut the silt tlu'y 
carry is rajiidly filling it up and in cours(‘ of time it wall int'vitahly 
disa[)pear. 'The extent of the (Ulair Lake varies greatly. Dining the' 
monsoon it exceeds too scjuarc miles, hut in the dry season it shrinks 
considerably, and sometimes, as in the drought of i()oo, the lake drii" 
up altogi’ther. Reclamations and (‘mhankments are annually reducing 
its dimensions. 

To thi; north of it, from 20 to 50 miles aw’ay, lie the highlands of the 
Eas'jki^n Uiiats, and tiu’ drainage from about 2,000 sijuare miles of 
these is passed into thi; lake hy three mountain toirents called the 
Rudimeru, the Tamileru, and the We)yerii. 'Phis water leaves the lak(‘ 
hy tw’o outlets known as the Perantala Kanama and Juvir Kanama, 
and passes into the tidal stream of the Upiiuteiu (‘salt nvia ’), w'hich 
conveys it to the sea. Local legends say that the U])i)uteru was cut 
to drain the lake hy an army which W’as endeavouring to capture^ the 
fort of Kolleti Kota on one of its islands, but was hampereil by 
the depth of the water ; and that I’erantala Kanama was named after the 
daughter of the general, who w’as sai rificed hy her father to ensuri' 
the success of his attack. 
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4 ’hc C\)]air Lake is fairly well stocked with fish and abounds in 
water fowl of every description. A regular export trade in bird-skins 
existed at one time, but the birds were so mercilessly ])ursiied that 
they have grc^atly decreased in numbers. * In tht‘ lake are many fertile 
and highly cultivated islands^ which are ini'luded m 26 villages. The 
cultivation in these (over 10,000 acres) is w^atered from the delta 
channels of the Kistna river; but the (‘ultivators own no projirietary 
lights in their lands, holding tluan on annual k'ases which may be 
revoked if any sdiemt^ o( irrigation necessitatf s siu'h a course. 

Coleroon (Northern arm of the ('auvery rivei, which 
braiuhcs off from the main stream about (> miles wx'st of Trie hinopoly. 
for 17 miles it runs parallel to the ('auvery, and then turns towxards 
and \ery nearly reunites wdth it 'I'he island thus foimed is callial the 
island of Srikvnoam, and lies in 'rrichmopr)!}' Histrut. At the lowia 
end of the island tlu* C’oleroon takes a north t‘astc*rly course*, skirts the 
Disli'K't of'ranjore on the north, and falls into the sea near I )('vikottai. 
ddie waters of the ColcToon are largely utili/(*d for irrigation. A(‘ross 
the head, w'here it bianclu's from tlie C'auvery, stands the* I'jiper Anient, 
a dam ('onstiucted betwven 1836 and 1838 to prevent the Coleroon, 
w'hi('h runs in a lower bed than the ( aineiy, fiom abstrai'ling too miu'li 
of the water, and so injuring the irrigation in 'Fanjorc dependent on the 
main stream, d'he Crand AiiK'ut, built by tin* Chola kings, a few^ miles 
low'cr dow'n at the* [loinl wIk'k* the ('aint'ry and Coleroon neaily meet 
again, s(‘i\’t‘s a similai purjiose The object of tht'se works is noticed 
at greater length in the* artide on the CAu\ i-in'. About 70 miles below' 
th(‘ llpp(*r Ani('ut, the laiwer Anicul again dams u|) the ('oleroon, for 
the juirpose of providing irrigation in South Arcot District and a 
jiortion of 'Janjore. d'he tiunk road from Kumbakonam to Madras 
])asses o\er this dam 'Fhe X'adavar and North Raja ('hannels lead 
horn it into South An'ot, while the South Raja channel turns into 
'J'anjore. 'Fhe Low’er Anicul system in 1903 4 irrigated 134 square 
miles in South \rcot, yielding a re\enue of more* than q lakhs, 
and 37 s(|uar*e* miles in Tanjore, the rc\enue from wIik'Ii W'as nearly 
another lakh. "Fhe South Indian Railway ('rosses the river about 
10 miles above its mouth by a girder bridge. A few yards higher up, 
a masonrx bridge until n.*centl\ (Mined one of the main roads Half of 
the piers fell during the floods of November, ic)03, and at present a 
ferr\ is supply ing its |)lace 'Fhe Coleroon is navigable by light craft 
for a few' mik*s from its mouth, and is used to a small extent for the 
(.*xport of rice. It is altogethei 94 miles in length, and drains an area 
estimated at 1,404 square miles. 

Colgong --'Fow'n in the head-c]uarters subdivision of 

Hhiigalpui District, Kengal, situated in 25° 16' N. and 87° 14' E., on 
the south bank of the Ganges and on the Faist Indian Railway, 245 miles 
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from Calnitta. Population (rgor), 5,738. Ohiyas ud-din Mahmud, 
the last independent king of Jkiiigal, died here in 1539 after the sack 
of Gaiir. There is a rock temple of peculiar style, which formerly 
contained several fine specimens of sculpture, and the plact' appears 
to have been visited by the (Ivinese pilgrim Hiuen d\iang. It is of 
some commercial importance and was once notorious as the resort of 
Colgong was (instituted a municipality ii^ 1S69. The income 
and expenditure during thi' decad(‘ ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 5,000. 
Tn 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,500, mainly fiom a tax on houses and 
lands; and the expenditure was Rs. 6,000. A si'heme foi the drainage 
of the town is under ('onsideration. 

\Arc/iaeoloi:^ical Survey Repo7is, vol \v, p[). 34-6.] 

Collegal. Subdivision, fa/uk, and town in (’oimbatore Distrid, 
Madras. AVr K(>1 1 i-<;\r. 

Colonelganj.— 'Town m tlu* 'Tarabganj taJisil ol Gonda 1 )istn('t. 
United Provinces, situated in 27^ (S' N. and SU 4:' K., on the Pengal 
and North-Western Railway. l*o])ulation (1901), 6,817. In i 780 the vil 
lage of Sikrora (vSecrora) became* a (\intonment, at whi(‘h the Nawab of 
Oudh stationed troops under a Pritish ofticer to restrain the turbulent 
Rajas north of the (logra. Another forc'c was sent in 1802, and a ba/ar, 
named ('olonelganj, was then founded. 'Fhis was selected on annex 
ation as the headquarters of troops; and when the Mutiny liroki* out 
the English offu'ers escaped with some difficulty to Halrampur, w’lu'rt* 
they were jirotected. Aftei the supiiression of the rebellion, Colonel- 
ganj cea.scd to be a ('antoiinient. d'hc town is administered under .\ct 
XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 2,600. There is a flourish¬ 
ing export trade in rice, maize, and oilseeds. A disjiensary is main¬ 
tained here, and the AnuTican Methodi.st Mission has a branc h. "J'hen* 
is a school with 155 ])upils. 

Combaconum. Subdivision, Az/z/Xr, and town in Tanjoie I)i.strict, 
Madras. See Kcmuakonam. 

Comercolly. —Town in Nadia District, Pengal. AVc Kumakkuai i. 

Comilla Subdivision. Head-ejuarters subdivision ofd'ippera Dis 
tric t, Eastern Rengal and As.sam, lying between 23° 3'and 23*^ 48'N. and 
90^ 38'and 91^ 22' J'l, with an area of 1,142 scjuare miles. 'J'he greatca 
portion of the subdivision is a level alluvial jilain broken c>nly by the 
Ealmai hills, 5 miles to the west of Comilla town ; on the* east this 
plain is bounded by the low jungle-clad hills of Hill Tippera. 'The 
population in 1901 was 957,691;, compared with 821,285 in 1891. 'I'he 
density was 839 persons per square mile, d'he subdivision contains 
one town, ('oviiLi.v (i9,i6(;), the head-ciuarters; and 2,939 villages. 

Comilla Towil (Kumt'Ud). — Head-c]uarters of Ti])pera District, 
Eastern Pengal and Assam, situated in 23*^ 28' N. and 91° ri' E., on 
the Gumti river, on the main road from Dacca to Chittagong. Popu* 
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Icition (1901), 19,169. ('omilla was constituted a municipality in 1864, 
d'h(‘ iiK'DiiH* diirini^ llic decade ending 1901—2 averaged Rs. 22,50c, 
and tlic' expenditure Rs. 21,000. In r903 4 the iiK'ome was Rs 30,000, 
()1 which Rs. 9,000 was derived from a tA on ])ersons (or property lax), 
and Rs. 7,000 from a (‘onservancy rate , and the ex])enditiir(* was 
Rs 27,000 rii(‘ town IS prot(‘i'l(‘(l fiom inundation h^ an emhnnk- 
ment along tin ^>ank ol tlu (liimti, whi<h is maintained hv the Ratij 
f)i 1 lill 'I'lppcMM 'riu‘ l>haimasagai is a sjilcndid lank, a mile in cir 
( iimh'ieiK e, whuh was construeled 1 )\ a Raja o( I'lppiaa in the* (iftivnth 
((‘iitiiry. (‘oniilla contains an I'aiglish church, the usual piihlic' office's, 
ine'luding a jail with ac f'ommodation for 30S prisoners, a second grade' 
Alts c'olle'gc' iinde'r private managc'rnent, and one' Caiverninenl and two 
jirivatc' schools tc'ae'hing up to the (‘ntranc'c examination. An artisan 
school was established by the l)istiict board in iSe^o, which is affilialc'd 
to the Sibjair Isngineering ('ollege. 

Comorin {Kainiiyakumari). - Village, shrine, and lu'adland in the' 
AgastTswairam iahik of dVavanc'ore State', Madras, situated in <So^' 5' N. 
and 77° 33' hi It is tlie extreme southern peiint ol the Indian I’enin- 
suU, liom w’hie'h the chain of the Western (lhats runs northwards. 
Ropiilation (1901), 2,368. On the sea-shore and at the ajiex, as it 
wi'ic*, of the Indian Peninsula stands the* tc'inple of kanniyambal, or 
‘ llu' viigin goddess,' celebrated for its sanciity. It is one of the most 
import.int places of jiilgnmage in Soiithein India In the' /('Vv/Zz/s, 
releieiKc' is made to a h.itboiir, but none c'xists now’ Ordinal)' sailing 
vt'ssels frecjiK'Utb touch hc'ie, howc'ver, and the St.ite .luthonties ('on 
t('in|)l.itc' making it a poit. It contains a p:dac'e ol the Maharaja and 
one of the Rc'sidc'iic'ic's in I’ravaiKoie. 

Condavid. —Plistorie fort in Oiinlilr District, Madras. Sec Kon- 
i)\\ ii>. 

Conjeeveram Taluk. — W esternmost taluk of ('hingleput Distric’t, 
Madras, lying between 12^42' and 13^8' N. and 79^34' and 80'’5' E., 
with an au'a of 514 scjuare miles. The population in 1901 was 225,300, 
c'ompared with 218,677 in 1891, the rate of inc: 7 -ease being smaller than 
in any other taluk. It is the only i)art of the Distric't in w’hich the 
females arc m exc'css of the males. 'There* arc two towns, ('onjee 
\ i'k\M (poj)ulation, p), 164), the heacl-cjuarters, and SrIj’KRUMUUdur 
( 5,481), the station of a dc'pul) ta/i^lldar \ and 364 villages. Of these 
last. Perambakkam possesses some* histcjric'al mtc'rest. 'The demand 
on ac'c'ount ol land leveniie and cesses m 1903 4 amounted to 
Rs. 5,08,000. 'The soil of the taluk is generally verv inferior, being 
either stony or mixed with lime, gravel, or laterite. Its general appear¬ 
ance is tame and drearv in the' extreme, there bc'ing only one or two 
low eonic:al lulls in the noith-east. The general lev^el rises gradually 
but considerably fiom the riv’cr Palar towards the north and w’cst. 
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Along the northern hank of this river, pnlniyra, eoco-nul, and tamaiind 
tn^es have heiai largely jilanted. It is the chief sonna' of irrigation, 
hilt the Korttalaiyar also furnishes a supply to a few villages in th(‘ 
northwest. 'I'he water from fhe Pnlar is led cither hv direct flow from 
the liver or hv sjiring (‘haniH'ls dug on both hanks A ('haniK'l (.ilk'd 
the Kamhakkal also t.ikes off at tlu* dam which has hecai built acaoss 
,th(^ rivaa in North An ot histiu'l to supply the kavcaapak tank 'I'lus 
flows along a ndge on tlu* western and noithtan sides ot the A/////C’, and 
fills chains of tanks -sometimes two, thtee, and Umi m niimhei on 
eaeh side of its course. 

Conjeeveram Town (^Kanchlpin^ani) llead-ciuarteis of the ta/iif: 
of the same name in Chingleput Distiict, Madras, situated in 12"" 50' N. 
and 79^42' E., miles wc'st-south-west of Madras ('ity on the hranc'li 
line between Arkon.im and ('hingleput. It had a population in i()oi 
of 46,164; namely, 44,f)^^4 Hindus, 1,313 Musalmans, .p) ('hristians, 
and I iH Jains. 'I'Ik* n'al nam(‘ of the town is Kam hi or Kanedupuram, 
and the English form is mcTcly a ('orru])tion of this. It is one of tla* 
most anciiait towns m Southern India, and in the eaily ce nturies of 
thc‘ C'hristian era was the (‘ajiital of the dynasty of the Pallavas. In the 
si‘vi‘nth ('eiitury Hiuen 'I'siang, the’t'hinese jiilgrim, visited it , and he 
says the city w.is 6 miles in circaimfeiencc' and the jieojile in it superior 
in hrav(‘ry and piety, as well as in their love of justice and vcaKM'ation 
foi learning, to many otheis whom he met with in his traveds. Jains 
weri‘ V(.*r) nuiiKa-ous m his day, and Ihiddhists and lhahmans of about 
('([ual influence, d'lu* town p.issed to the (’hoi.is m the eliwcnlh 
century, (’onjeeveram IxMame the capital ol d'ondamandalam, and 
continuc‘(l in the hands of the ('holas until ihc'y wiaa* oviathrovvn h) 
th(‘ Musalmans of the* north in 1310. When the \'ijayanagar kings 
came into ])ovvcr they s])C('(lily annexed the towui. It was taken from 
them by the Musalmans in 1646; the Marathas succ'eeded in 1677: 
they w’ere ousted by Aurang/c‘bk army shortly afua , and it remained 
in the possession of the Musalmans till 1752, when (live toc^k it from 
them in the wars with the 1 ^'rench. In 1757 the k'rench, bc'aten off in 
an attac'k upon its great temple*, set fire to the towai. In i 75 ‘^ (be 
English garrison was tenipcwarily withdrawn on ac'count of the cxiiected 
advance of thc' French upon Madras, but was soon sent back witli re¬ 
inforcements ; and during the siege of the cajiital and the subsec|uent 
wars the place played an important part. 

Conjeeveram is now accounted by Hindus as one of the holiest 
places in the South, and it is indeed placed among the seven sacred 
cities of India. It is crowded with temples and shrines The old Jain 
terntile is situated in the hamlet of 'rirup|)aruttikunram, about 2 miles 
south of the weaver quarter of Conjeeveram, called illlapfilaiyam. Its 
florid architecture and the artistic merit of some of the details, ncAably 
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of the* s('ul|)lures in the cloisttTCfl rouit which surrounds it, and of the 
colouring of the paintings on the ceilings, lead to the assumjition— 
('onfirmed by inscriptions on the walls—that it belongs to the period 
when the ('liola power ^^as at its zenith* The \hiayanagar monarchs 
made several grants of land to this temple during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth C(‘nturies. 'fhe ins(Tii)tions are very valuable 
for historical jiuijiosc s, as they appear to commemorate gifts by almost, 
the entire succession ol dynasties who held the country for any length 
of time. 'The Vaikiintha IVaumfd temple of \'ishnii and the vSaiva 
temple of Kailasanathar app(‘ar ftom inscriptions to ha\e been built b\ 
the Palhoa kings. 'I’wo others wen* built about 1502 by Krishn.i 
Deva, the greatt“st of the \'ijayanagar riiltTs, and man\ of th(‘ smaller 
shrines and resthouses an* due* to the piety of members of the same 
dynasts 'The great temple has tall towers, a hall of 1,000 columns, 
seseral large and fine* jiouhes, and great t.inks with flights of stone 
steps. Hut these arc all thrown together as if by ac'cident, and form 
no ('onsistent ])lan. hergusson says that m it ‘no two,f,v;////vr;;/y | toweis] 
arr opposite one anotln*?, no two w.dls {larallel, and there is hardly 
a light angle in the plai'e. All this (Tcates a iiicturesquencss of effect 
seldom surpassed in these temples, but deprises it of that dignity we 
might expect from such jiarts if properly arranged.’ The N’aradaraja- 
swami Vaishn.iva tem[de is notorious loi the bitter disputes which oi'ciir 
betw'een the 'ft ngalai and \ adagalai sub-sects who are ('onnei'ted with 
Its worshi[). 'J'hese have been going on foi *i (entiiiy or more, and tiu* 
litigation regarding them has pro(X‘edt‘d as far as the Privy ('ounril. 
Delusions have been gi\(‘n, but the interpretation to be pku'ed upon 
thesi* still gives oci'asion for threatened breai'hes of the jK ace. 

('onjeeveram was < oiistituted a miinic ijiahty in i8h6. The receipts 
and the cxpenditiiie during tlu* ten yeais ending 1902 3 aviTagcd 
Rs. 86,000 and Rs. 77,000 respectively. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs 59,000, mostlv deiived from tht taxes on houses and land and the 
water rate , and the expenditure was Rs. 54,000. A si'heme for the 
supply ol good drinking-water was begun in 1895-6, and conijdeted in 
two years at a total (Y)st of Rs. 2,56,000. The water is obtained fiom 
the subterranean springs of the X’egavati river, in the bed of which an 
infiltration gallery, 330 fi‘et long, 12 feet dee]), and 8 fei't broad, has 
been constriuded. d’he water flows into a rescivaur built at the end 
of the gallerv, and thence passes into a well through a steel pipe. 
I'rom this well it is jiumped into the town by two steam engines which 
are worktal bv turns. 'I'liey are capable of supjilying 840,000 gallons 
of watei daily, but the actual con.sumption is only about half of this 
(juanlity. 'I'he annual cost of the establishment maintained is 
Rs. 2,()Oo. Superior sv/vv of silk and cotton such as nativa* women 
wear aie made at ( onjeeveKim. 
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Conolly Canal, (anal in the (alicut hlluk of iMalahai T)isiii('t, 
Madras. canal ja-opei, which was ('onstriK ted by Mr. Conolh, 

("ollcctor in 1848, ('onsists of a ('iiUint; about 3 miles in length, running 
through (lalicLit ('ity and connecting the Klattilr or Koiapul.i and 
Kallayi rivers. It thus forms part of the line of walei c'ommuuicatKui 
from Badagara to Be}i)ore. 

$ Contai Subdivision {Kanfhi) -Southcin subdu.ision of Midnapon' 
Distiiet, Bengal, l\ing iH'tNwen 21® 36'and 22^’ ii' N and <S7^’ 25'and 
^7" 59^^ b'’ an area of 849 sqiiaie miles, d’he sulxhbisjon is a 

trai't lying along tht‘ sea ( oast, swampy and liable to iniind.ition. 'Thi' 
}K)pulation m i(;oi was 603,136, (omjiaied with 515.35*'^ 
the densit) being 710 jieisons jier s(juau‘ mile. It contains 2,062 
villages, in<'luding ('om'ai, its head (juaiters but no town, 'bhis is th<‘ 
most ])rogressiV(‘part of th(' Dislra'l. 'I'he ])o])ulalU)n uk reasud b\ 10-6 
[KT cent, during the d(*( jtde ending 1901, immigrants erowalmg to the 
new'ly reclaimed lands, known <ls jalpai or ‘fuel lands,’so calk'd because 
tlu'y formerly supplied the fuel for boiling biinc x^lun the landfioldcTs 
manufat'turcd salt. 

Contai Village (Kanf/n). I bad-(]iiartcis of the subdnision of the 
same name m MidnapoK' Distiid, Bengal, situated in 21" 47'N. and 
87'’46' \]. Ik)|)ul<iti<)n (rpoi). 2,558. d’he iihua' h.is de('lined sinti' 
the manufadure of salt was stojiped about fort\ N'cars ago. It contains 
the usual public offi( es ; the sub jail has accommodation for 15 prisoni'rs. 

Cooch Behar State {Kuc/i Tihar).- h'eudatory State in Noith 
Bengal, lying betw'een 25^ 58' and 26° 32' N. and 88^^ 45' and 52' 
Is., with an an'a of 1,307 s(]uare milc^s. It is bounded on the north by 
ibc Distiict of laljiaigurT, on the east by (loalpara , on the south 
by Rangpiir , and on the west by Rang])ur and Jalpaiguri. 

Cool'll Behar is a low-lying [>lain, tht' whole of whu h has at one time or 
another been subject to Iluvial ac'tion. It is inic'iseded by scveial large 
rivers ; but they are of no use for drainage purposes, 
e\ce])t in the cold sca.son, when thc'y aie at their ^spects^ 
lowest, and even then the kdl is so small that thc'V are 
not vcTy effective. Moreover, an) attempt to cut drainage chanrw'ls to 
them would lead in the rains to an inundation, rathcT than to the diain 
age of the area they might be constructed to seivc. The State gc'uerally 
is, in fiict, hopelessly waterlogged, and during tlu' rains it is not un- 
('omnion to see the wells owrflowung. I'he general direction ol tin* 
rivers is from the north wi st to the south-east; thc'y rise in the Him 
alayas and fall into the main stream of the Biahmaputra. d'he most 
important are the 'I'is iA on the west and the Sankosh on the east, while 
between these two are situated the Dharla, the Torsa, th(' Knljani, the 
Raidak, and other minoi streams. The 'I'lsta enters the Stale within a 
few^ miles of its westcan boundary and flows in a south-easterly direr tion 
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lor about 15 miles, when it passes into Rangpur. The Jttldhaka, which 
IS ('ailed in Bhutan the I)i-chu, enters the State at the north-west corner 
and flows more or U^ss jiarallel to the 'J'lsta. ft receives as tributaries 
tht' Ciilandi, Diiduya, JMujnai, and lafer during its course when it 
is (ailed the Mansai the Sat.uiga, I )olang, and Dharla ; after its 
luiu'tion with the ri\(‘i last named it assumes the name of Singimaii. 
It is linally joined by the (> 1(1 (hannel ol the Torsa, loi'ally called th(; 
Ithaila, und(T whi( h naim* the muled stream leav<*s the State, aftei a 
( oiuse ol about ()0 miks within it with an asiiage breadth of 400 to 500 
yards throughout. It is shallow in the dry st^ason, but is liable to lu .uy 
floods during the rains. 'The 'i'oisa bilur('at(.‘s in its ('oiirse, one braiK'h 
flowing south tinder the name of Dharla and falling into the Singiman 
(Jaldhaka), while the other turns ('astward and falls into the Kaljani. 
'I'he Kfiljani in its turn meets the Rnidak, which subse(iuently joins the 
(ladadhar , and the united riv(‘r falls into the Brahmaiiutra by two 
mouths, the southern one being known as the Dudhkumar and the 
northern as the Sankosh. 

'The soil is cverywh('re alluvial. \\ here the ground is not occiijiied 
by tlu‘ usual ('rojis ol North Beng.il, it is covered with an abundant 
natuial vegetation. Old river-beds, ponds, marshes, and streams with 
a sluggish current have a ('()[)ious vegetation of VaUisne 7 -ia and other 
jilants. band subjeu t to inundation has usually a covering of Tamaiix 
and re(‘(lv grassi's , and in som(‘ paits, vvIum'c the ground is more or less 
maishv, Ro^a involnirafa is |)lentiful. In-w tre(‘s (xa'iir on these inun¬ 
dated lands , the most plentiful and hugest is Barrini^^fonia aiutan^^uln. 
On the higher ground also tlu‘ ti(‘(‘s aie few and usu.dly rather stunh'd, 
and the gieater poition of the siirhu'e is covered with grasses, the 
('ommonest of these being Jmperaia anindimu\'a and Andropo^on acicu- 
latiis. Among the tre(‘s the most conspicuous is the r(‘(l cotton-tree 
(^Boniha\ malaharicuni) \ the sissu i^DalbenAa Sissoo) and the mango 
oC('iu as planted or sometimes self-sovMi species, bamboos grow in 
jirofiision, and jialnis, esjiec'ially the aie('a, are (‘ommon. Near villages 
theie are usually thickc'ts 01 shrubberies and more or less useful trees 
of a rapid giowth and weedy character. A few tracts are maintained 
as shooting icscives, but these consist mainly of grass jungle, and there 
is no leal lor(‘st. 

'I'he big game with which the State formerly abounded has receded 
northwards before the advance of cultivation, and within its limits the 
only wild animals now found are leopards, bears, deer, and hog. Of 
small game, floncan and francoiin ixyl plentiful in some of the grassy 
jilains. 

'I’he temperature is raiely exc'essive, the thermometer never rising 
above 93° in the shade and seldom so high, but the abnormal humidity 
makes the climate very tiying and unpleasant, 'bhe low'est recorded 
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temperature is 49° and the mean about 78^. annual rainfall 

averages 123 inches, of which 5-1 are received in April, 14 in May, 29-4 
in June, 24 in July, 22-4 in August, 19-4 in Sej)teniber, and 5*5 in 
October. 

In 1887 a seveie cyclonic storm caused great havoc ovei a tract 
25 miles in length and 8 in breadth, including Cooch ilehai town The 
iLiarthcjiiakc of 1897 caused enormous damage to pfo{)eity. The bridges 
along the railway were broken and the jicrmancnt wa) wa^ miu h c ut up 
by fissures; roads with their bridges suffcicd snuilail), and the total 
damage done to [irojicrty, c ominunications, wclK, and tanks was a[)pro\i 
matcly 20 lakhs, rrcmois and shocTs ^\c‘rc frcciucnt foi a year aftei tin* 
main ujihc.ival, during ^\hK:h jets of hot water and sand issued from the 
fjssuies. Piior to 1807 ^e\(‘iest and most frccjiicnt shocks of icc'cnt 
years were felt in 1885. Dr. lUichanan Hamilton makes mention of 
the frcquciii y of eartluiuakcs in this j)art of Bengal in 1808. The State 
has occasionally sufferc^d scwcrcl) fiom floods, the most mcmoiablc 
i)eing those of 1787, 1822, 1842, and 1878. 

This trac't oiu'c formed part of the ancaent .ind famous kingdom of 
Kamaiujia. In the fifteenth ctaiUiry it was ruled by a dynasty of Khen 
kings, the last (T whom, Nilambar, was o\crthrown by History 
the Afghans under Ala-ud-din Husain, king of (laiir, 
in 1498. Local traditions of this dynasty are still cuireiit, and more 
than one of its capihds aie pointed out at the present day. Ala-ud-din 
appointed his .son governor over Nilninbar’s territories with the object of 
pushing his coiujiiest farther cast, but the lattci \vas eventually defeated 
and his troops driven out of the country. A pcTiod of anarchy ensued, 
during whic'li a numbei of petty jirinc ipalities were formed by indepen¬ 
dent lot al rulers called l^>huiyas, and a fresh kingdom was then established 
by the Kochs. A divine ])arentage is ascribed to the Koch kings . the 
tradition is that the god Siva fell in love with Hira, the wife of a Koch 
(ducf named Hajo, and the result of their intimac') was a boy named 
Bisu or Ihsw'a Singh, d'he account cairrent in llu* State, however, is 
that the kingdom wais founded in 1510 by a chief named k'handan, and 
that he was succeeded by his ('oiisin, Ihsw'a Singh, d'he latter .soon 
proved himself to be a mighty conqueror, and brought under his rule 
the whole tract from the Karatoya on the west to the liarnadi on the 
east. He w^as succeeded about 1540 by his son Nar Nilrayan, the 
greatest of the Koch kings, who, with the aid of his brother Silarai, con- 
(juered all the neighbouring countries to the east and .south, and even 
ventured to w^age war with the Muhammadans. After Silarai’s death, 
his son Raghu rebelled (in 1581), whereujion Nar Narayan divided his 
kingdom into two parts and gave up to Raghu the portion east of the 
Sankosh river. This event soon led to the downfall of the Koch kings. 
Nar Narayan died in 1584; and his son, Lakshmi Narayan, wdio 
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sLicceedud him, having quarrelled with Raghu’s son, Parikshit, invoked 
the aid of the Mughals and declared himself a vassal of the emiieror of 
Delhi. 'I'he history of the Koch kings now loses all general interest, 
'rhe^eastern kingdom was gradii.dly .d)soi^)ed by the Ahoms, w^hile the 
western was shorn of its outlxing possessions by the Mughals on the 
south and w^esl and b\' the llhotuis on the north, until .it last onl) 
the modem State ol f'ooch Behai remained in the jireiarious jiossessioiu 
of Ihswvi Singh’s deseendtints. Internal affairs also lell into deploi- 
able (onfusion. In ae('oidan('i‘ wath the euise ol the Hindu jiolitic.il 
SNstem, three lamilies, all scions of the ro)al stock, the Nazii Deo, the 
Diwan Deo, and the Raikat of Baikiintpiii, ea( h cl.nmed an heieditai) 
jiosition w’liK h was inconsistent wath unity o( administration, and did 
not liesitate to (all in the foieign foe to siqiport their pretensions. 

It w.is und(‘r these (in umstances that the attention of the East India 
(.’ompany was first attracted to ('oo(h Behai .md Us affairs. In 1772, 
the N.a/11 Deo having been elriven out of the (‘ountry by his iivals, who 
weae* aided b) the Bhotias, and the Raja ha\mg lied to Banga, the 
foimer ap[)hcd loi .issistaiK e to Waiien H.isiings, then (lovernor ol 
Bengal. \ detachment ol sepeiys was ace'ordmgl) marehed into C’ooch 
Behar, .ind the Bhotias weie expelled .ifter a short icsislaiKe and lorced 
to sue* for pe'aee thiough the interventiem ol the Lama of Tibet, d'hc 
tiexit) between the lOast India (’omiiaii) and the R.aja of Cooc h Behar 
m.ide on this occasion beais date April 5, 1773. By the third ('lause 
the Raja acknowledged subjeition to the baist India C’ompan\ .md <011- 
sented to his ('ountry being annexed to the* Brovint'e ol Bengal This 
light ol annexation was, howawer, eventually waived by the Clovern- 
ment. In suiisequent clauses the Raja promised to make o\ei one-h.ilf 
ol his annu.d revenues, according to an assessment to be made by 
the (’ompaii). 'This moiet) was [leimanently fixed b) thi* Collec toi 
of Rangpur in 1780 at Rs. (>7,700. Ibesh domestic dissensions soon 
leduced the .idmmistr.Uion to a deploiable condition, and in 1788 .i 
(.’ommission ol tw'o Civil Ser\.ints was nominated to inquire into the 
state of the country. 'I’he (’ommissioners concluded their report by re- 
(omnuMiding the aiipointment of a Resident or (’ommissionei at the 
town of Cooch Beh.lr. 'J'his oltice subsequently became merged in that 
of (Governor Ceneral’s Agent for the North-East bVontier. d'he present 
Maharaja, His Highness (’olonel Sir Nripendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, 
Ci.C.l.E., ( ’.B., w\is plac’ed on the.4,v^^^^^/on August 6, 1863, when he w^as 
only ten months old. In Januar), 1804, the succession was sanctioned 
by (Government, but a British Commissioner was appointed to undertake 
the diiect management of affairs during the minorit) of the young ruler. 
Several s.ilutary reforms were thus introduced: a complete survey and 
settlement w'as made, and the vaiious departments of the State were put 
upon the firm and substantial basis which underlies the present system 
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of adiiiinistuition. J he Maharaja received a wliolly Kuropcvin traiiiiiijj; 
and education, and has at various times visited England. In 1S78 he 
married the eldest daughter of the great religious leforniei Keshah 
Chandra Sen, and m 1883 he assumed charge of the State. He took 
part in the d'irah camjiaign in 1897 and is an aide-de-c ani]) to the King- 
Emperor. The Maharaja is entitled to a salute of 13 guns. 

• Ruins of an old city loiinded by Raja Niladhwaj e\Kt at K vmaiai’I k. 

'I'he })()j)ulation increased fonn 532,505 in 187J to 0o2,()J4 in 
i88j, a gain of 13-1 [ler cent., but most ol this was appart ntl) due to 
iin[>]oved methods of enumeration, d'en }eais latei it I(J1 to 578,8()8, 

owing mainly to llie unhealthiness ol the (Innate , . 

1 , n . . I Population, 

and, to a smaller extent, to emigration, in 1901 a 

further deidine of 2-05 per cent, took [)lace, the population decreasing 

to 566,(>74. d’he only thana m whudi an increase (x'cuired ^^as llaldi 

ban, the principal ('entu ol the jute tiade. This is <.ai the Eiisiein 

Eengal State Railway, and enjoys with Co(x:h llehai town the reiiutation 

(Tbeing the healthiest poition ol the State The falling off was greatest 

in the head-quarteis t/uina^ whcie it was due not only to unhealthmess, 

but also to migration to f'ulbaii. 1 ’lie State is liable to \ery seveie 

cjiideiincs ol cholera Insanity is ino^e common than elsewhere in 

P>engal, and deaf mutism and leprosy arc also prevalent, 'bhe popuki- 

tion is contained in t,nj2 villages and foin towns: Coocii JJjcuak, the 

head-quarters, Maiai;haN(.a, Haldhiari, and Dimiata. d'he villages 

arc not conqnict as in most paits ol Bengal, but eac h farmer oidmarily 

lives afiart in a setiarate homestead on his own land surrounded by 

his farm servants and adherents. The average number of persems pel 

scjuare mile in 1901 was 434, the density being greatest in the south 

'rhere IS some immigiation from Saran and other Bihar Distiicts and 

the United BroMiices. The vernacular ol the State is the Rangjain 

or Rajbansi dialect of Bengali. Hindus number 397,94(), or more 

than 70 per cent, ol the total j)oi)ulatic)n, and Musalmaiis 168,236, 01 

most ol the remainder. 

d'he Kajbansis or Koc hs (338,000) are the distinctive c'asle ol the 
State, forming 60 pei cent, of the total, while most ol the Nasyas (43,000) 
and Shaikhs (124,000) rejiresent dc.scen(lants of c'onverts from this 
caste to Muhammadanism, d’hough the Kocdis treely (.all themselves 
Rajbansis, it is believed (see Census Report^ ipoB h 

pp. 382-3) that the two communities originally .s[)rang from entirely 
different sources, the Kochs being of Mongoloid origin, while the 
Rajbansis are a Dravidian tube who probably owmed the name long 
before the Koch kings rose to jjower. In (.Uoch Behar the persc^ns 
now known as Rajba'^nsis are either pure Kochs, who though dark have 
a distinctly Mongoloid physiognomy, ex else a mixed breed in which 
the Koch element usually predominates. 'Bhe population is almost 
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(jntircl) agricultural, 86-5 per cent, being dependent cm agriculture for 
their livelihood, 4*9 [icr cent, on industries, and 1*4 per cent, on the 
professions. 

(diristians number 143, of whom 24 are natives. A Swedish mission 
( ailed tlu‘ Scandinavian Alliant’e Mission works in Cooch Behar town, 
but has madi‘ no local converts. 

'J'he soil is of alluvial formation, with a large admixture of ".and and a 
substantial deposit of light loam to a depth of about two feet, d'owards 
the west the soil is stiffer and contains a larger jiro 
Agnculture. Qf High lying lands .ire used 

mnnly for homesteads or for tobacH'o cultivation and, to a I'ertain 
extent, where they contain a good admixture of sand, for the iiiltivation 
of the In fa ri ox s[)ring rice (rop. On low'lying lands, possessing a 
smaller proportion of sand, haiiuantik or autumn nc'c is usually growm. 

In 1903-4 the net .irea crojiped was 63.8 scjuaie miles, 159 sqti.ire 
miles were current fallow, 295 weie cultivable waste* other th.in f.illovv, 
and 199 weie not available for cultiv.ition, while 15 stpian* nuk*s were 
under forest. Of the net (Topped area, 26 s(]uare miles were estimated 
to be twice (Topped. Hy far the most imjiortant staple is rica*, of whiih 
thi're aic two crojis , the /atari or early cro]) is sown broadcast, while 
the hainianfiJi 01 late one is tiansplant(‘d. Other food-crops are c/ianl, 
fiaoir m.ii/e, and viinous pulses, including masiir^ khesan^ tJrifiari^ 

liiif thi, and ra/iar. Oilseeds, princ ipallv mustard, .ire c'xtensiv'cly culti¬ 
vated. 'The loc.il tobacco, which is grown on 55 squ.ire miles, is a very 
iinporl.iiU crop and has a high reputation. Burm.i clieroots are usually 
m.inufactured from tobac'c'o giovvn in Cooch Beh.ir and the adjoining 
Ihitish 1 )islri( ts. Jute is grown on 34 sipi.ire miles, and that grown 
111 Haldiban and (liaurahat is of exc'eplionally gcjod cju.ihty and com- 
m.inds .1 high piic'c in the ('alcutta m.irkct. 

'The cultivation of sugarcane has been only lecently intioduced, but 
IS increasing, ('ultivaiion generally is extending, but cultivators are 
.IVelse to the ado})tion of new methods ; the only manure used is cow- 
dung for the tobacco croi). 

There is no dearth of pasturage, but the locxil cattle are of a very 
small and infeiior breed. The State keeps .some bulls for brec'ding [uir- 
poses, but the crossing of heavy im})orted bulls with the light local 
cattle h.is not proved a success. Large numbers of cattle yearly die 
from rinderpest, and a veterinary officer has lecently been appointed to 
pedbrm inoculations m the localities chiefly affected. Bullocks for 
dr.ift purpexses aie imjioited in numbers from Sonjiur and elsewhere, 
.ind sold at fairs at Haldib.iri and Chaurahat. 

'I'he State contains innumerable tanks, besides 40 masonry wells, 
85 Ramganj pijie-wells, and 30 tube-wells , but for irrigation it depends 
entirel) on its heavy rainfall. Famine is unknown. 
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A ruu^li (loth Js [>ic|)aicd from the silk of the ^//7/ woiin, uhich is 

led on tlu' ('d.stor-oil [)hint. (’oar^c notion lahru s .uc wosen ioi local 

use, and the Gfiro and Mech women make eloths of 

vaneuated c'olours for then own wear. A eonsider- Trade and 
, , ^ , , communications. 

«U)le amounl ol exeellent ^^lmny c lotli is made, 

espeeially in Meklihi^anj , this loeahly w.is onee noted lor the manutac- 

^ ture ol Loloiued carpets and cintcdns woven lioni pine jute and know’n 

as mckhli^ hut the industiy is d>ing out. Ghi .ind mustard oil aie 

made in huge c|uantities, and mol.isses to a limited i‘\tcnl in the west 

and south. 

'I’he chief exi)orls are tobacco, jute, iice, niustaid seed and mustaid 
oil, and the duel impoits .iic* cotton [iieec-goods, kerosene* oil, su^ar, 
molasses, salt, .ind br.iss, c'oj)[)ei, and earthenwaie utensils. Jute and 
rice tUe e\[)orted lioin all pails ol the State, the baled julc* ^oinj; mainly 
to ('akutta and the unbaled to Snaji^anj. 'I'he toba* ( o tiade i^ < hie-lly 
m the hands of ALai;h merchants, w'ho pa\ )e.nlv visits to Mekhhj^.nv 
anel Lai lia/.ai and purchase almost the entire ciop loi expoitlo lJuiina. 
Several Luropean jute fiims aie established at 11 .ildibari and ('hau- 
rahiit, but otherwise most ol the trade is in the hands ol Marwaii mei- 
ehaiits. Some tobac'co, mustard seed, and musUiiel oil aie sent down 
by watei to Dacca. Ku.l is larj;ely expoited to the Lea gaideiis in the 
Duars and sometimes by boat to Siiajganj. 'L'hc' railwa) extension in 
the State has recently given (onsiderable im|)etus to both the jute and 
tobticc o trade, though the .Marwati and othe r native tiadeis still preler 
the river loutes to the lailway. 

I’he Coodi llehai State Railwav (a leet n inches gauge) runs Iroiii 
(iitaldaha junction, where it connects with the hkistern Bengal State 
Railway system, to Jaintia at the foot ol the Bhutan lulls; its total 
length is 53^- miles, ol vvhic h 33he within the State. 'The new exten- 
'iion ol the Ikistein Bengal State Railw.iy Irom Mughal i LM to Dhubri 
iiins through the south east ol the State foi ti distance of u miles, iind 
on the west the northern section ol the line unis loi a distanc.e ol 
5J’ miles. A short section (2^ miles) ol the IJengal-l )uar Railw.iy ficjin 
B.unes (dial to Lalmanir Hat also lies within the State. 'I'hese three 
lines are all on the metre gauge. The state contains 382 miles ol road, 
of which 5,^ miles in Cooc*h Behar town aie metalled; there are also 
187 miles ol village tracks. 'Lhe most imiioitant ro*ids are the emigia- 
tion road which luns eastward through the Slate to Dhubri, iiassing 
through Halchbari, Mekhliganj, Batgrfim, Matabhanga, and (’ocjch 
Behar town, and the Bu.xa and Raiigpur roads. 

d’he d'lsta IS navigable by boats of 3 or 4 tons burden throughout 
the yeai. d'he Jaldhaka is navagable by boats of 7 tons burden ui) to 
the junction of the Miijnai, whilst boats of smaller tonnage can go as 
lar as Ihilakata in Jalpaiguri District, 'Lhe KMjani is a deei) stream 
VOL. \. 
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cind carijus a coiL'^ideuiblc nvci trai'lu' , boats of 7 to i j tcjiib coiiiu ii[) 
all the year round, and timber from the ^\'ebtern Duars is floated in 
t:onsiderable quantities down this ii\er to the Brahmajmtra from Alipur. 
'I’he most important ferry is that over tlie'J'ista river. 

Foi administrative purposes the State is dnided into five sub 
divisions Cooeh Jkhai, Dmhata, Matabhanga, Mekhhganj, and Tiifan- 
ganj. At the head of the administration is the State,, 

Administration. which consists of His Highness the Mrdianij.i 

Hhu]) balKidiir as president, the Superintendent o( tlie State as vice 
piesidcni, the J )iw an as revenue member, and the Civil and Sessions 
judge as judicial member. In judicial matters the powxis of the High 
Court have been delegated to it, while in re\enLie matters it sits as 
a Board ol Revenue , it exercises also legislative and executive poweis 

'rile Superintendent of the State, who is an offlcei lent by the 
Jiritisli Covernmeiit, is the executive head of criminal justuc, jioliee, 
jail, education, jiublie works, and other miiioi departments The 
Diwan IS in charge of the levenue depaitment, being ies|)onsible for 
the collection of all kinds of revenue and the supervision of all pioceed- 
mgs in connexion with it , he exercises the jiowers of d Collector in 
.1 British District, and in some eases those of a Comniissionei. The 
subdivisions are in chaigc of J/ai 7 > ti/il/crrs, the hctid cjUtUters //az/f 
ahlkar is the general assistant ol the Diwan in executive malleis and 
also holds chaige ol the State lie.isuiy. Below the uaib u/i/kars 
is a giiide ol sub'//(///' a/ilkar^^ whose poweis aie siniiLii to those of 
Sub-Dei)iit>-iMagisli.ite-Collectors 111 Bengal. 'The zniib ahlkars and 
sub nail> ahlkars are assisted bv divisional katningos^ who are einjiloyed 
on survey and inquir) woik. 

The jjriiici|)al couits aie the State ( ouiieil, which is the highest 
appellate court in .dl blanches of judicial administiation, the couits 
ol the Civil and Sessions Judge, the Ihiuj dari Ahlkar^ dvaX the Assistant 
Sessions Judge. On the criminal side the Civil and Sessions Judge 
exercises all the poweis vested in a Sessions Judge according to the 
provisions of the Ciiminal Procedure ('ode, exc'ept that uiidei the rules 
of the Suite capital punishment is nevei resorted to. In his civil 
capacity he discharges the functions ol a Distiict Judge, as dcTined by 
the Civil Procedure ( ode. An ap[)etd lies to him from the dc‘cisic;ns 
of the Assistant C'lvil Judges, naih and sub-//u/ 7 ' ah/klrs. He is also 
i\\ oJHido registrar of deeds. 'I'he Eaujddri A/dkar exercises the jiowers 
of a District Magistrate, as defined 111 the ('riminal Procedure Code; 
he is also in charge* of the jail. The powers of the Assistant Civil 
judgexs e.xtcnd in the Cooch Bchar subdivision to title suits, suits 
ordinarily dealt with bv a .Small Cause court, and rent suits of which 
the value does not exceed Ks. 1,000, and in the other subdivisions to 
title suits ot whic'h the value exceeds Rs. 500, but is not above 
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Rs. 1,000. 'I'he and tlu- n/i/k(lr\ have both civil and 

( riminal jiiiisdidion : the former exercise the powcis of subdiMsional 
officers as defined in the Criminal Procedure C\)de, and the latter are 
second or thirda'lass magistrates, as the case may he. 'I'hc ahlkars 
arc also siib-rcgistrars, and exercise ])owcrs extending to all title suits 
u|) to the value of Rs. 500 and to all rent suits and suits of a Small 
, Cause court nature up to the value of Rs. t,ooo. d'he sub naib ahikars 
(*x(Tcise jurisdiction in title suits up to the value of Rs. 50, and in lent 
suits and suits of a Small Cause court natuie up to the \aliie ot Rs. too, 
each in his res])ective subdivision. Tn criminal mattiMstlu'y aix' subor 
(hnate to the A'anjddri i/ilkdr, and on the ( i\il side* to tlu' Civil Judge. 

The total lewmie under the main heads amounted in 190^-4 to 
2 p29 lakhs, of whi. h 13-^6 lakhs was derixed from land ie\('mu‘, 
1*52 lakhs fiom stamps, i ii lakhs fiom excisr and opium, 1*3(1 lakhs 
from the (\)och Hehar State Railwa), 4-91 lakhs from the Maharaja’s 
estates outside ('ooeh Rehar, and Rs. 6(),ooo fiom other sources d'he 
lec'eipts under th(‘ same heads m iScSo i, i8()0--i, and 1900 i weie 
12*95, 22*55 lakhs iespc('ti\(‘ly. The ('ooch Rehar State 

Railway had not been constructed m tht' two fust xears. 

Then' is very little information as to the kind rcvcnui' arrangements 
before'the State ( amc' into contact with the Ihilish in 1773. At that 
lime revenue xvas ('ollected by the State officc'is direc't fiom thi' jofdlr^ 
or persons holding rcxcniie-jiaying estates undc'i thc' State, but in 1790 
the collection of the' rexenue wxis cmtilisted to iiaradar^ or farmeis. 
I'he system xvas unsatisfactory and resulte'd m a gieat deal of op¬ 
pression, and during the minority of the present Maharaja the State 
w'as completely surveyed and settlement was made direct with the 
}oiddr^\ the opc'rations were' conc'luded m 11877, and the* demand wxas 
then fixed at 9-39 lakhs. A subse^jiient rc'settleiiu'nl of the State c'on- 
cludcd in i(S()7 raisi'd the demand to 12*41 lakhs, the increase being 
distiibuted over fixe years; the team of this settlement xvill c'\])ire in 
T917 8. In addition, a few permancaitly settlc'd estates pay an annual 
revenue c)f Rs. 7,000. A c'omjiarativi'ly small cjuantity of land is held 
rc^venue-frec or on service tenures. jotddr^ [lay the State a ri'xc nue 

assessed ac'cording to the rates fixed for lands xvhich haxe been 
measured and classitic'd ; their holdings are heritable and transferable, 
and are liable to be sold summarily for arrears of revenue. Tht'y ('an 
also be resumed by I he State on the violation of the terms of the lease 
or foi a public' purpo.sc', compensation bc'ing paid in the case of 
temporarily settled estate's for standing cro])s and homesteads, while a 
lair and e([uitable price is paid 01 an exchange of land is made in the 
case of permanc'ntfy settled estates. P>eloxv the )<dddi''s are sexeral 
grades of under tenures knoxxn ‘'Uccessively as dar 

daradar (dnthd 7 n'^, iasya-(dinkiini\, talichukdju^. and huya tah-chukduis. 
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At th(' tim(‘ of the settlement it was fount! that the avcra^^e aiea of 
a jof was 37 atTCs, of a chukani lioldini^ 7 aert^s, t)f a (iar ihiihafu 
5 acres, and of a daradar-chukaui 3^ acres, while the lower grade 
holdings averaged between 2J- and 2^ acres, dlie quantity of land held 
on an average by the joldiir and not subk^t to under-tenants is 10 acres. 
'J'h(‘ ratt^ per acre for ( ultivatt'd land j)avabl(‘ by \\\\d joidars vary from 
Rs. 1-14 to Rs. 3 for low lands, and from 15 annas to Rs. i-t i for, 
high kinds otlua than gaiden and homeste.id kinds and lands on w’hich 
the valuable bi'tel nut and tobat't'o t'rops are grown, foi w'hit h s])ecial 
rates are fixed. 'The (kuktlni lates aie 35 per ct‘nt in excess of the /VV 
rates ; and where there are other holdtas below the rk/tkiinidar^ the 
cultixating lyot ])a\s a rate of 60 per (ent. in ex('C‘ss of the )ot late. the* 
jirtifit of 25 per t'cnt. being divided between the c/nikanida} and an\ 
other intermi'diate middlemen 

The administration of excise is condiK'ti'd on the same pnnci])les as 
those adojited in liritish teriilon. The State has its own exi'ise de- 
jiartment, eai'h subdivision is an excise circle, and the out still system 
has bi'Cn introducc‘d. 'fhe greater portion ol the excise levenue is 
deined from the duty and licence fees on and luanp chugs . next 

in iin])ortance come the rec'cijits from the s.ile of ('ounlry spirit , and 
a c onsidemble amount is also rc'ali/ed fiom the* duty and licence fen's 
on opium. bojip) w\is fc^rineil) grown and oimim manufactured in 
the State , but m 1S67 the cultivation of poppN w'as jiiohibited, on 
the* ih'itish ('io\ernmc'nt agreeing to su])])ly ojiiiiin at cost price 'I'he 
cultivation id has also been stopjied, and the* diiig is obtained 

horn the Rritish I )istnc't of Rajshahi 'J'he stamp revenue is colk'C'ted 
under special Ac'ts jiasst-d by the State ('ounc il. It is mainly dc*ri\ed 
from judic'ial documentary and c'ourt-fee stamjis ; c'opying-fec* stamps 
and lec'cijii stamps foim a minoi souice ol inc'ome. 'I'he stamps last 
mt‘ntioned liave onb bec‘n in use since ic)03. No customs 01 transit 
dues arc le\ied, and thc-ie is no tax c-in salt. 

At ( ooc h Rehai town and the subdi\isional hc*ad cpiarteis ol J)Tn- 
hata and Mfiiabhanga, and at Haldiban in the* Mekhliganj subdivision, 
theie arc* town committees appomtc*cl b\ the State, consisting of official 
and non-offic'ial members in the [irojiortion of two to one : subjc'Ct to 
the general c’ontrol of the (’ouncil, the m<inagement of all matters 
ordinarily entrusted tc^ munic'ijiahties lests in the* hands of these* bodies. 
The funds administc*ied by the* town c*ommitlec*s an* derived mainly 
from ckankldari di\\i\ latrine taxes, supplemented by State grants, 

'J'he maintenance of the Mahaiaja s pakiee and of all ])ul)lic buildings 
and c'.ommunic ations is in the hands of a Public Works dc*partment. 
The a\erage annual outlay of the department is about 1^ lakhs, of 
which about Rs. 50,000 is de\oted to the maintenance c)f communi 
cations. 
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I he Slate enij)l()ys 156 si‘p()\s and of all ranks foi guard, 

orderly, and esc'ort duties, ihi'se are uikUm* the ('onunand of the 
Superintendent of tlu* State. 

The State contains 7 jiolu'e stations or tJianas. The strength of the 
force subordinate to the Superintendent of I’olice consists of 2 inspe< - 
tois, 11 siil)-insj)cctors, 2.^ head (onstabks, and 262 constables, in 
^ addition to a rural and municipal police numbeiin!; lesjiec ti\elv i,57r 
and 4 p 'I'he annual cost of the inaintenaru'e of tht' forci* averages 
Ks. 54,000, and the piopoition (k polu e t(» population is 1 to 4,071). 
'riu' jail at (.'ooch liehai town has a( (oniuiodation fo- 1 Sg {iiisoners, 
in addition to which theie au* lo< k ups at tlu- othu siibdiMsional 
lu'ad-tjuai ters. 

Kducation has ni.ide (onsideral)le piogres> in lecent mmis, and 
till' nuinlu'i of })crsons able to ix'ad and write Uioie than doubled 
i)(‘twecn 18S1 and i()oi . in the lattei yeai 5-(; ])ei (‘I'nt. of the j)i)])ula 
tion (ro*7 males and o-j female's) were retmned as lilcaati'. 'The 
number of pupils undta instruction increased fiom 10,194 in i8()2 3 to 
12,670 in 1901 2, in which y('ai 26 2 p(‘r ciMit. of the b())s and 0-36 
pe*r ('ent of the girls of s( hool g(»ing age weie at school. In 1903 -4 
there were altogethca 12,639 j)upils under instriu tion, and thi* number 
of cdiK'ational institutions was 333, im ludmg one Arts (olU'ge, 43 
set'ondai) st'hools, 37 night sc hools, and c) girls’ schools. The e\pc‘ndi 
ture on educ-ation was Rs 79,000, of which Ks 44,000 wms contributed 
by the State', the remainder being c.lc‘ii\e(I fioni ft'es and subsc'riptions 
'The princijial institutions an‘ tlu' X’ictoiia ('ollegi' and the* State high 
S('hool in C’ooch IJehdi town, and eight high sc'hools at Mdtnbhanga, 
Mekhliganj, and Dinhata. 'I'he c'ontrol of educational matters rests 
with the Suj)erintcndent, who is assisUal b\ an inspectoi and clepuly- 
insjiec'toi of sc’hools and c iicle pandits. 

'The medievd chaigeof the' Stale is in the hands of a hairopean ('i\il 
Surgeon, who has under him an assistant suige^on and a large* staff of 
native doctors and compounders. The State contains (1903-4^ 9 dis- 
fiensaries, of whicdi 8 have accommodation for in patients, the most im 
portant bc'ing the hospital at ('ooch lk*har town with 3!) bc-ds. At all 
thi'se institutions the c'ases of 25,000 out jiatients and 1,000 in-patients 
were treated during the )ear, and 907 opeiations wc-re ])erfbrmed. 
The cost of their maintenance was Rs. 31,000, all of which, c*\cept a 
small sum den\cd ficjin the sale of medicines, was boine iiy the State*. 

The annual number of vac'cinations has been slowly me rc'asing, and 
24,044 ojK'rations were performed in 1(903-4; iindei recaait legislation 
vac:c'inatic)n may be made comtnilsoiy within affec tt*d areas by notifica¬ 
tion in the State Gaud/r. 

I Sir \V. W. Hunter, S/afi^/ka/ Acco 7 /??f af vol. \ (1876): 

Harendra Nara)an C'haudhu, CoocJi Bvhor Sfu/c (( 'ooc h l>ehar, 190:;). | 
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Cooch Behar Town. ('a])ital of ( Vkx Ii I’char State*, I>enj.'nl, and 
tlic* princ ipal r(‘si(lc‘ncc of the Mahaiaja, situated in 26“ 20' N. and 
Hi/' 27' M, on tiie 'Torsa river. Population (1901), 10,45^. Tlie town 
is eonnerted liy the ('00th Behar Stale Railway with tlie Eastern lE'ngal 
State Railway system. It is well laid out, and lo(\al affairs are managed 
by a town eommitlee appointed In the Stale* The priiu ijial buildings 
are the Maharaja’s palaca*, the ('ourts, a h()s[)ital wa’tli 36 b(*ds, and the' 
jail with ac'eommodalion foi 1S9 jirisoners. The X’leloria (’ollc'ge* \vas 
establish(*d in 1S87 and is affiliat(*d to the ("al(‘iitta L^niveisity. A State 
liigh sc'liool is also situated h(‘U‘. 

Coompta.--T()wn and ialuka in Noilh Kanara Distiiet, Bombay. 
See Klim i a. 


0\l(ad • Punted .it ila t’lar(*ntion Piess by Hok\CI' H \R r, M.A 
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